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TRANSLATOR’s PREFACE. 


HINA was little known to the Etiropéans till to- 

wards the beginning of thé fourteenth century, ‘The 
celebrated Marco Polo *,*who refided feventeen years in the 
court of Coblai-kan, and who had been entrufted by that 
prince with the management of feveral important affairs, firft 
brought to Europe any certain accounts of this vaft empire: 
Some mention is alfo made of China under the name of 
Cathay, in the Memoirs of Haython the Afmenian t, tranflated 
into Latin by Nicholas Salconi, in 1307. We are there in- 
formed that Cathay is the greateft kingdom in the univerfe, 
that it is wafhed by the ocean, in which are numberlefs iflands, 
and that it abounds with inhabitants and riches. The authdr 
adds, the people are cunning and fagacious ;ethey look upon 
| ftrangers with the greateft contempt, and affirm, that they 
alone are enducd with fight, while all other nations are 
blind. <A fpirit of travelling into Tartary and India feems 
to have prevailed, even at 2 time when Europe was funk in 
the grofle(t barbarity and ignorance; and it is highly probable 









* He returned to Europe in 1293. e 


+ This author, who was nephew a Haython, king of Agmenia, lived fome 
eats in the fervice of Prince Mamgox, grand kan of Tartary, and em- 
pot OF China, and returned to Armenia with his uncle, who Rad come to 
it the affiftance of Mangow azainft his enemies, ving afterwards con- 
a atfire of embracing a telipious Ilfe, he retired for that purpofe to the. 
Cyprus, where he entered amt the Prdbmonpratenfin an order of ane 
Friars, int305. In this ile he ct plated his Memoirs, and being (Ent 
Clement V, who then refided in Fran@e, he publithed them in®the 
nguage, at Poictiers, affitted by Salconi, who afterward? tranflged them 
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ri TRANSLATOR’S ‘PREFACE. ‘ 
that the relations given of tthofe remote septs and the no= 
tions thence formed of their extent and great riches, con- 

_ tributed not a little to forward that important difcovery which ‘ 
opened a paflage to India by the* Cape of Good-Hope, and 
difplayed a new field for European enterprife and induftry *, 
The: Portuguefe, who had msade this difcovery, in purfuing 
their refearches towards the Eaft, &irft failed to Canton, in 
1517, under the command of Ferdinand Perez d’ Andrada; 
but as the object of their voyages was rather to extend com- 
merce, than promote fcierice ; and as the fingular policy of 
the Chinefe prevented them from having any opportunity of 
feeing the country, the knowledge which the Europeans had 
of China was {till very imperfect, till the Jefuit miffionaries +, ( 

fent — 


* We are informed that John II. king of Portugal, excited by reading the 
Travels of Marco Polo, fent, in 14:36, two ‘Portuguefe, well acquainted with the 
* Arabic language, as ambaffadors, to the king of Abyflinia, in orde: to examine the 
coafts of that country; which commniffion they executed with fuccefs, and to the 
{atisfaction of the monarch. 

+ Though there have been miffionaries of other orders, we are chiefly indebted 
fo thofe of the order of Fefus, founded by Ignatius Loyola, for the accounts, we | 
have of China, Japan, and fome other parts of the ealt, jto which few of the 
Europeans have had any accefs, Orie of the grand defigns of the above inftitutién} 
was, to convert the Infidels to the Chriftian faith : thofe who were admitted 
members of it, even took a particular vew refpecting miffions; and we find ¢ 
in 1544) the year after its. confirmation"by Paul IL. Father Xavier, bert 
known by the appellation of St. Francis Xavier, and-one of the firk difciples ¢ 
Loyola, wee feat by John ILI. king of Portugal, to preach the Gofpel. 

















tin, inthe Moluccas, and Japan, sab tsk jottnt eahnee coalt g 
galled Sancian, in 1552. x ; 
hie caebael lina, ng hap eos called the pale of 
poles to have travelled much more than any of his fellowalabourers. ‘ 
have been at the pains to calculate the diftances of all the places through whic 
he paft pasa ag ohh oe found to, amo 
Riise pated ngs hid ly thre vows nee 
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fent to propagate the Gofjel, by their abilities and addrefs, 
procured ves admiffion to the centre of an empires: 
which, till then, had been fhut againft every ftranger. 
It feems to have been an ¢ftablifhed maxim of the Chinefe 
to have as little igtercourfe as poflible with their neighbours 
' and to admit no foreigners among them. ‘The fituation of 
their country, placed in the remoteft corner of Afiay feparated 
from the nations on the north and weft by inacceflible moun 
tains, and frightful deferts ; and from thofe on the fouth and 
eaft by the ocean; was, indeed, particularly favourable to 
this political jealoufy. ‘To the zeal and perfeverance of the 
miffionaries are we therefore indebted for every thing that 
we know of this vaft empire: and, if the teftimony of a late 
celebrated writer §, whofe leaft fault was credulity, can have 
any weight, their relations may be confidered as the pro- 
\ ductions of the moft intelligent travellers that ever pape 
literature by their labours. * 
b > 
ciimference of the earth, “Gregory, XV.” in confideration of the seal which Ne 
| had thewn in difcharging the dutics of his miffion, éananifed him, in 1662. 
The introduction of the Chriltian religion into. China, or perhaps. its re-eltablifh= 
ment there, which Xavier fo ardently defired, was effected a few years alter his 
death, In 1564, Lopex de Lega/po took poffeffion of the Philippine ifles for the 
own of Spain. The Spaniards, bout that period, having affifted the Chinefe 
gaintt ‘a troublefome pirate who infefted their feas, and whom they were unable 
to fubdue, a temporary friendfhip.was formed betweea the two nations; andthe 
hinefe admiral, op his return to Chins in 1577s permitted two Auguttine friars 
9 accompany him from Manilla: thefe haying met with a favourable reception, 
ane Francifcans foon followed, and thus an opening was formeu” for the ad- 
miffion of Europeans into that empire, ‘The firft of thé Jefuits who entered China 
Beteathers Pajio, Reger, and Ricci, about the year 1583. Ricciy by ins 
Bratiating himfelf into the favour of tht” emperors’ and principal mandarin, pro- 
jibe ch in the city of@Pécking, and, no doubt 1AM a 
pe sealord 


at of the Jeluigs'in China, . 
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. But though it might have been expected that, rem fo great 

a variety of authors: who -have written concerning China, 
fuficient lights would have been acquired, to enable the 
Europeans to form a juft notion of the manners, character, 
and difpofition of the Chinefe;. yet the learned feem to 
differ widely in their- ideas refpecting them. By fome they 
have been extolled as the wife and moft enlightened of 
mankind; while others, perhaps equally, if not more remote 
from the truth, have exhibited them in the moft contemptible 
point of view, and reprefented them as a defpicable people, 
deceitful, ignorant, and fuperftitious, and deftitute of every 
principle of humanity or jultice. 

No perfon appears to have entertained a higher opinion 
of the Chinefe thamthe learned J/aac Voffiys. This author 
tells us, that ‘ if any man fhould collect every thing that all 
s.other nations have invented, though they have made many ufeful 
© difcoveries, the whole would notsbe more valuable or various 
¢ than thofe of fhe Seres alone by the Portuguefe improperly 


_£ called Chinefe* Another celebrated writer, the Abbe Re-. 


and feiences ; and that their architecture i is much infer: 


naudot,.adopts. quite different ideas : in a diflertation on the 
Chinefe learning, annexed to the Relation of two Mahometan 
Travellers, which he tranflated from the Arabic, and publithed, 
with learned notes, he tells us, that the Chinefe have no idea 
of the Supreme Being, nor any name for him in their tongues 
that their metaphyfics are by no. means comparable to what was 
taught by the ancient philofophers, both Greeks and Barbarians ; 
that thew morality generally ténds ta trifing ceremonies, , and 
frivolous fuperftitions ; that they are intirely ignorant oft the aris 









14 that of the Americans, &fe. In fhort, he concludes that 
it are far from neritiag ati Comtiengaars which Fy 
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been fo lavifhly beftowed upon them; and he endeavours to 
overturn the arguments of Voflius, whom he accufes of ex-_ 
ceffive and ill-founded prepoffiffion *. 

But of all thofe who have thrown out their invective againft 
the Chinefe, none feem to have farther exceeded the bounds 
of decency and trith than two late writers, Mr. Sonnerat, 
and Mr. Paw; the formgr in the relation of his laft voyage 
to India, and the latter in a work entitled Recherches Philo- 
. fophiques fur les Egyptiens et les Chinois. Nations, as well, as 

individuals, may for fome time fuffer by the mifreprefentations 

of weak or malevolent writers ; but when cool and difpaffionate 
__ inquiry has difpelled the mifts of error, prejudice mutt give 

place to reafon, and truth be eftablifhed im the room 

of vague conjecture and popular opinion. A fpirit of in- 

veftigation feems to be the diftinguifhing charatteriftic. of 

the prefent enlightened age, and fome writers of eminence 
_ have employed their talents in endeavouripg to elucidate 
b-important points of hiftory, and to vindicate the infulted 
} meniory of thofe whom prejudice and ignorance have, per- 
haps groundlefsly, branded with infamy. Actuated by the 
fame Jaudable fpirit, the Abbé Grofier here appears.asithe 
‘champion of an injured people. ‘To delineate a-true ftate 
"of China, and to free the national character of the Chinefe 
” from the bitter afperfions of the laft mentioned writers, feems 
"to have been great part of ithe abbé’s defign, in the prefent 
ain 3 and, indeed, it muft be owned, that his fuccefs 
s 


Ne Pages indeed have carri¢d his prepoffeffion for the Chinefe even to 
thufiafm, Bayer tells us, imix Mufewm Sinicwm, that he often ufed to 

ak 3 if he withed he had been bofn « Chinefegather than an European, Spe 
roe fewret -vocee qua Gflendvbat matte Jefe Sinici orbisy cittem eff mation, ° 
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is worthy of his zeal, while his candour and impartiality appear 
ein a light no lefs favourable than his abilities and learning, 
But that our readers may be enabled to judge for themfelves, 
we fhall lay before them the abbé’s own words, taken from 
his Preliminary Difcourfe to the General Hiflory of China® ; 
* Tt might perhaps be here proper,’ fays the author, ¢ to deftroy 
¢ the unfavourable impreffions, which certain prejudiced writers 
* have endeavoured to give the public of the Chinefe nation. 
¢ Among the number of thefe calumniators, there is none who 
“have written with greater afperity, or with lefs regard to 
€ truth, than a German profeflor named Paw, author of a 
¢ Philofophical Inquiry refpetting the Egyptians andl Chinife, 
¢ The hatred of this writer againft the Afiatics appears, in 
* the moft indecerit manner, in every page of his book. He. 
“there paints them in the blackeft colours, and reprefents 
* them as the moft cowafdly, ignorant, and deceitful People 
€ in the univerf? ; in a word, he confiders them-as the dregs 
€of all nafions. “Their hiftory, which he has ‘never, and 
t which undoubtedly he could ndt’read, is, in his Opinion, 
©acontinued feries of falfthoods and abfurdities ; their ‘enor- 
¢ ‘moiis population is a meré chiméra, their cities are few, and — 
© thinly fcattered, and their lands are wafte and unciltivated; | 
© the wifeft of their philofophers, fuch as a ‘Confuctus, anda 
¢ Ming-tfee, were only dill pedagogues, who did not even 
* know the elements of morality; all thofe difcoveries, ‘for 
© which they are celebrated in Europe, are attributed’ to them’ 
* without the leaft,foundation; their ftapidity and want of 
* genias renders them inidirely ‘incapable Of any “aft Swhat- 
© ever; their legiffation is Rill*in its infancy, ‘and their | go- 
ernment, though i it has fubSifted the fame aca without 












* Geheril Hiftory of China, tranflated by Father Moyrac a Mail 
publi by thé AEE Grofirin x3 voll, quart, 
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tion for three thoufand years, is only a deftructive fyteme 
‘ the mafterpiece of folly, larbarifm, and contradiction, &e, J 
*&c. Such is, in a few words, the fum of the afertions 
‘ which Mr. Paw, fitting at eafe in his clofet at Berlin, has 
‘had the effrontery to pronounce againft a people whom he 
© never faw, and who inhabit a country fituated at the diftance 
of fix thoufand leagues from him. Mr. Paw might have 
‘perhaps been forgiven for the dictatorial and peremptory 
¢ manner in which he decides, had he only deigned to inform 
‘his readers upon what authorities he has founded his fingular 
‘opinions: but he has the misfortune of being among the 
“number of thofe writers, who, having read a great deal 
© without digefting properly, are unable to remember the 
€ fources from whence they havederived their knowledge. Mr. 
© Pawquotes little, or quotes partially ; hemarches witha firm — 
*ftep in the path of paradox, and, if in purfuing the thread 
© of his fyftematical ideas he happens to find himfelf at a lofs 
‘for authorities, he proves by the calgulation of chances, 
and probabilities, that things mutt @ift in the fame manner 
‘in which he is pleafed to arrange them, I might extrac 
‘ from bis book a number of affertions, advanced without any 
* proofs, and which have nothing elfe to fupport them but the 
‘individual knowledge and credit of Mr, Paw: 1 fhall only 
* quote a few, but they will be of fuch a nature as may be © 
* fufficient to convince the rreader.of the grofs blunders, and 
* deliberate falfehoods, of this German. profeffor. 
* A critic, fach as Mr. Paw, is in the right to aflume an air 
* of confequence. He folemnly deglares, in fe veral places 
{of his book, that he rejects as falfe and fufpicious, the tefti- 
mony of the Fi rench, and other miffionaries, who havg 
“ refided in Chine’: he opertly treats them as cheats, ingpoftars, P 
_ Sand exaggerating enthujiafls, who wrote only withea defign: 
| adie deceive the Europeans. However, when the relations 
te ¥ A + a * of 
k : e ° 
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is worthy of his zeal, while his candour and impartiality appear’ 
in a light no Iefs favourable than his abilities and learning. 
But that our readers may be enabled to judge for themfelves, 
we fhall lay before them the abbé’s own words, taken from 
his Preliminary Difcourfe to the General Hiftory of China * ; 
© It might perhaps be here proper,’ fays the author, ¢ to deftroy 
* the unfavourable impreffions, which certain prejudiced writers 
© have endeavoured to give the public of the Chinefe nation. 
* Among the number of thefe calumniators, there 1s none who 
©have written with greater afperity, or with lefs regard to 
€ truth, than a German profeflor named Paw, authcr of a 
§ Philfophical Inquiry refpetting the Egyptians and Chinefe. 
* The hatied of this writer againfl the Afiatics appears, in 
€ the moft indecertt manner, in every page of his book. He 
“there paints them in the blackeft colours, and reprefents 
* them as the moft cowardly, ignorant, and deccitfu! people 
© in the univerf? ; in a word, he confiders them as the dregs 
*of all nations “Their hiftory, which he has never, and 
‘which undoubtedly he could not read, is, in his opinion, 
*acontinued feries of falfehoods and abfurdities ; their enor- 
© mous population 1s a mere chimera, their cities are few, and 
* thinly fcattered, and their lands are wafte and uncultivated ; 
© the wifeft of their philofophers, fuch as a Confuctus, anda 
* Ming-tfee, were only dull pedagogues, who did not even 
‘know the elements of morality, all thofe difcoveries, for 
* which they are celebrated in Europe, are attributed to them 
* without the leaft.foundation ; their flapidity and want of 
* genius renders them intiiely incapable of any art \whdt. 
‘ever; their legiflation 1s fill in its infancy, and their go« 
svernment, though it has fub{lted the fame and without vatiae 


* Geleril Hiftory of China, tranflated by Father Moyrac de Mailla, and 
Publifbed by the Abbé Grofier ip 12 vols, quarto, 
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“tion for three thoufand years, is only a deftructive fyftem. 
‘the mafterpiece of folly, barbarifm, and contradiction, &c. 
©&c. Such is, in a few words, the fum of the afler tions 
‘which Mr. Paw, fitting at eafe in his clofet at Berlin, has 
‘had the effrontery to pronounce againft a people whom he 
© never faw, and who inhabit a country fituated at the diftance 
‘of fix thoufand leagues from him. Mr. Paw might have 
‘perhaps been forgiven for the dictatorial and peremptory 
© manner in which he decides, had he only de:gned to inform 
‘his readers upon what authorities he has founded his fingular 
‘opinions: but he has the misfortune of being among the 
“number of thofe writers, who, having read a great deal 
© without digefting properly, are unable to remember the 
© fources from whence they have derived their knowledge. Mr. 
© Pawquotes little, or quotes partially ; hemarches with a firm 
‘ftep in the path of paradox, and, if in purfuing the thread 
“of his fyftematical ideas he happens to find himfelf at a lofs 
© for authorities, he proves by the calgulation of chances, 
‘and probabilities, that things muft ax:ft in the fame manner 
“in which he is pleafed to arrange them. I might extra@ 
* from his book a number of aflertions, advanced without any 
‘ proofs, and which have nothing elfe to fupport them but the 
‘individual knowledge and credit of Mr. Paw: | hall only 
* quote a few, but they will be of fuch a nature as may be 
‘ fufficient to convince the reader of the grafs blunders, and 
‘ deliberate falfehoods, of this German profeffor. 
‘Acritic, fuch as Mr. Paw, is inthe right to aflume an air 
* of confequence. He folemnly deglares, in f€veral places 
£ of his book, that he rejects as falfe and fufpicicus, the tefti- 
Cc mony of the French, and other miffionaries, who havg 
* refided in China: he openly treats them as cheats, impoffors, 
‘and exaggeroting enthufiafts, wo wrote only witha defign 
* to deceive the Euxopeans. However, when the relations 
A4 of 
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* of thefe miffionaries coincide with the opinions embraced 
“by Mr. Paw, this writer produces them as his proofs, and 
€ thields himfelf, if we may ufe the expreffion, under their 
‘authority ; he does not then hefitate to quote Fathers 
© Trigault, le Comte, Fontenay, Cantencin, du Halde, the authors 
‘of Lettres Edifiantes, &c. but if thefe miffonarizs are only 
© falfe relators, why does he make ufe of their names, or reft 
‘his proofs upon their information? And if their authority is 
*to be admitted when it confirms the conjectural ideas of 
‘Mr. Paw, is it reafonable that it fhould have no weight or 
¢ validity when it militates againft, or deftroys them? The 
‘ fame application may be made to the Chinefe hiftory, which 
© this author calls in one place fabulous annals, and which he 
© cjtes in another as moft authentic, when he has occafion to 
© borrow fome facts to fupport his affertions, 

‘Mr. Paw is a writer who pays little regard to truth; he 
© mifreprefents facts in order to apply them to his own pur~ 
* pofes, ‘The following may ferve as an example: “ The 
« barbarity of the Chinefe,”’ fays he, ‘* appears to have been 
“ very great, even towards the year 1122 before our era, for 
‘Cit is faid that, about that period, a conqueror, named Vou- 
“ vang, with two or three thoufand men, took poffeffion of 
“ China, where he eftablifhed fome laws, and endeavoured 
“to fettle the inhabitants, who, even then, fhewed a fondnefs 
“ for a wanderjng life, fince they often tranfported their 
“ villages, which confifted only of portable huts or tents.” 
‘ Vou-vang .was neither an adventurer, nor the chief of a 
‘horde, as Mr, Paw here reprefents him; he was Prince of 
* Yen, and it was only in compliance with the preffing folicita» 
tions of all the grandces of the ftate, who offered him the 
‘fovereign power, that he ‘marched againft the infamous 
£ Tcbeou, laft emperor of the dynafty of the Chang. The late 
‘ter, wath a numerous army, attempted to oppofe the enemy 3 

* but 
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but fcarcely was the fignal given for battle, when he faw 
‘himfelf abandoned by the greater part of his troops, who 
‘threw down their arms, and haftened to range themfelves 
Sunder the banners of Vou-vdng. That very day this prince 
« mounted’ the throne, with the general apprubation of the 
‘nation. The whfle reign of Vou-vang was employed in 
‘bringing back to their former vigour the laws and wife 
-cuftoms which his predeceffor had abolifhed; he opened 
‘ prifons, reftored feveral illuftrious families to their offices, 
-and formed new principalities, which he diftributed among 
this relations. In this paflage of the Chinefe hiftory, which 
‘as here faithfully related, does there appea: any thing that 
‘can induce us to believe the Chinefe to have been a favage 
‘and wandering people, even towards the year 1122 before 
© the Chriftian 2ra? Do we here fee that an unknown con- 
* queror, with a handful of troops, fubdued China, which he 
‘ afterwards civilized, and that he endeavoured*to fettle the in~ 
‘ habitants, who, even then, inchned to & wandering life? 
* Where did Mr. Paw read, that the Chinefe, at that epocha, 
“tranfported their villages trom une place to another; and 
“that they lived in portable huts, and under tents? But this 
‘ writer ftill makes affertions without producing authorities 
* to prove them. 
* €Mr, Paw feems fond of diftinguifhing himfelf, by the 
boldnefs and novelty of his paradoxes ; he pretends through- 
- ‘out his whole book that China ts very irregularly inhabited 5 
it contains immenfe waftes, deferts, afd folitudes ; that 
in the interior parts of the provinces there is fearcely any 
PadRu of cultivation; and thet, in general, the half of the, 
Ldand of this empire is left barren ‘and? neglected. We thal} 
pitre give fome of his proofs. We may form, fays he, 
gryult ideas on this {ubje& if we read the defgription of 
t inimenfe tra of country where the Empegor Can-hi 
$ (Kang- 
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© (Kanp-hi) hunted in 1721, with the Ru@an ambaflador ; 
© this defert 1s only two or three leagues diflant from Pe-king, 
‘and imagination can fearcely paint any thing more dreary 
‘or wild; “ we bad been fix hours on horfeback,”’ fays Mr. An- 
* termony, * “and, although we had already travelled fifteen Eng- 
“© life miles, we did not percecve the extrenmty of the fore. We 
“ turned off towards the fouth, and arrivid at a marfry plain 
“ covered with ee: high reeds, from which we roufed a number 
“ of wild boars.” * One can fearcely refrain from laughter 
©at the inference which Mr. Paw draws from this paflage, 
“of the uncultivated ftate of the lands i the province of 
6 Pe-tcheli, That defert, and immenfe foreft, form part of the 
* park of Ha:-t/z, a country feat belonging to the emperor, a 
‘few leagues diftant from Pe-sng. Does not Mr, Paw, 
© therefore, attempt a manifeft 1mpofition, and {port with the 
* credulity of the public, by converting this retreat, deftined 
© for the pleagure and relaxation of a great prince, into a dry 
“defert, incapalfe of the leaf cultivation? Could it not be 
* proved, in the fame manner, that France 1s ftill an uncultr- 
“vated country, fince we find, almoft at the gates of its ca- 
€ pital, the parks of St. Germains, Fountainbleau, and Com- 
* piegne, which are alfo immenfe forefts, and vaft folitudes. 
“It 1s alfo to fupport the fame affertion, refpecting the un- 
“cultivated flate of the land in China, that Mr. Paw affigns 
“a falfe motive for the edict publifhed under the minority off 
© Kang-hi, in 1662: “ The Tartar conquerors,” fays he, “fa 
* on their arrival in China, the numberlefs inconvenieg 
* refulting from the difproportion between the populatic 
“ certain cantons, fome of which abounded with inhe* 
“while others had too few; and fome fcarcely any . 
*¢ They therefore did twothings, which appear very furg 








© 
* Mr. Paw here means Fohz Bell, Efq of Antermony, a Scor's genCeogage 
companied the Ruffian ambaflador to Pe-king, 19 571ge 
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& to remedy this evil inits fource ; they forbade all maritime 
© commerce; afterwards demolifhed, in fix of the provinces, 
*Severy habitation within three miles of the fea, and com- 
& pelled the families who liyed in them to retire to the interior 
“ parts of the country”. ¢ The fact which Mr. Paw here 
* quotes is undoubtedly true; but it is intirely falfe that 
* the intention of government in pafling the above edi@, was, 
Sto force the people to the interior parts of the empire, 
‘where they were not wanted. Tching-Tching-cong, the 
“celebrated chief of the rebels, at that time covered with 
“his veflels, all the Chinefe feas, and had rendered commerce 
‘uncertain and dangerous. Befides, it is evident from the 
*teftimony of all Inftorians, that it was only to weaken the 
“ power of this formidable enemy, by depriving him of pro- 
$ vifions, that the greater part of the towns and villages on 
‘the fea cuafts were fet on fire, and the Chinefe who in- 
* habited them obliged to’retire farther up the country. Asa 
* proof that the imperial minifter at Pg-ding had nothing elfe 
fin view 3; no fooner were the rebels compclled to return to 
* their duty, than the fcattered families were permitted to ap- 
* proach the coafts, and to occupy then former habitations. 
$ After this explanation, what becomes of the political plan 
* which this German author lends to the Tartars, to eftablith 
‘a balance of population between the different cantons of 
§ China? 

*Imputations fraught with calumny coft Mr. Pew ne» 
iagbing ; that which I have now confyted muft thock every 
* honeft and impartial mind. This writer endeavours alfo to 
* Perfuade Europe that the Chinefe are among the number of 
* thofe fuperftitious and Bar bagous people who fhed torreats of 
*® human blood at the tombs of their great men. Acaording 
#0 him, the immolation of flaves makes, at preferg, part of 
the cepemonies obferved at their funerals ; “» This cuftom,” 


‘ fays 
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‘¢ fays he, “ fubfifted in China even to our days ; and it is much 
to be doubted whether it be yet abolithed; what gives us 
“ great and melancholy fufpicions in this re"pect is, that the 
* Jefuits tell us, that the Emperar Can-h: ( Kang-hr) made a 
“ Jaw, by which he forbade the facrificing of flaves on the 
“death of princes of the blood; and, atea time pofterior 
“ to this pretcnded law, females were ftrangled at the obfequies 
“ of prince Ta-van7, brother of the Emperor Can-h: ( Kang- 
*€ };,) This erccution is fo late, that perfons now living at 
“ Peking may have been witnefles of it.” ‘ 
“Tt is certain that Kune-hz enacted the law of which Mr. 
© Paw here fpeaks; but on what occafion, and under what 
© circumftances, did that prince publith it? The prefent in- 
Sftance alone is fufficicnt to fhew with what deliberate 
€coolnefs this writer mutates and mufrepiefents thofe facts 
“which he relates. The occafion of the law in queftion 
© was as follows ;,Chun-tchi, the firft of the Mantchews who 
© took pofleffion of the throne of China, loved, to diftrachon, 
‘one of his wives, who di_d in 1660, his grief on this lof$ 
* fcarcely knew any bounds, and he renewed, in favour of 
©his deceafed queen, a deteftable cuftom, practifed by the 
* Tartars, of fhedding human blood at the funerals of illuf- 
trious perfons; more than thirty flaves were then facrificed. 
© The Chinefe, whofe manners were much milder, and who 
* were altogether unacquainted with fuch a fanguinary cuf- 
tom, appeared greatly fhocked *; the horror which the 
‘teftified on this ocgafion was even fo public and gene 
“that Kang-hi, who foon after mounted the throne, enatte 
© a law, by which the like facrifices were forbidden in future 










*P Rougemont, fpeaking of the fante fat, expiefsly fays, “ Sinenfes ade; 
# non druntar hac barbar’ fupeififione, ut contr vebementer oderiat ac detefientuer, 
“ Tpfi quoque Tartari, quamvis hc fuperfitio diu apud eos viguent, poftquat 
“©tamien imperjo petit: funt, crudely rity prorfis abftinuere : veriyo fortail§ 
*© Sinis horton: atgueendio cffent,”? Hilt. Tartaro-Sinica, p. 14, 
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© Mr. Paw could not be ignorant of this fa&: how then 
‘has he the injuftice to impute to the Chinefe a cuftom pe- 
© culiar only to the Tartars, which thefe conquerors brought 
‘ from their own country, and which was univerfally detefted 
‘in China as foon as it was known? How can he dare to 
‘cite in favour of his aflertion, a law which deftroys it, fince 
© the exiftence of that law furmihes a ftriking proof of the 
© averfion which the Chinefe had to the immolation of human 
© vidims? 

* [ have never yet been able to difcover that the Emperor 
© Kang-h1 had a brother named Ta-vang ; the author probably 
€ meant the Prince of the ifland of Tai-vangj or Formofa, a 
© rebellsous Chinefe, who was compelled to fubmiffion by the 
‘arms of Kang-b7, in 1682. I am intirely ignorant of what 
© paffed at the obfequies of that nobleman; but there is everp 
© reafon to fuppofe that what Mr, Paw relates on that fubject 
“is a mere fiction; for 1f this writer is not to be believed 
© when hé produces facts for proofs, much?lefs credit 1s due 
to him when he quotes, in fupport of his opinions, uncer 
‘tain teftimonies, and imaginary authorities, the productions 
‘of his own brain, fuch as thofe of perfons fil living in Pe- 
‘ king. We have, befides, a detail of the ceremonies ob- 
‘ ferved in 1730, at the funeral of the uncle of the prefent 
‘emperor. The honours paid to this prince exceeded the 
“bounds of ordinary etiquette ; but nothing 1s to be obferved 
hy in them which can give the leaft fhadow. of probability to 
be vain conjectures of Mr. Paw. The imputation which 

here throws out againft the Chineft will find no fupport, 
‘# een in the remoteft ages of their monarchy: to be con- 
« "vinced of the truth of tdtic one has only to read the twenty- 
fecond chapter of the fourth part of the Chou-king, Where 
. the <eremonies practifed at the obfequies of the aficient 


ings of China are fully related. 
¢ My, 
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‘Mr. Paw is very unlucky in managing the paflion with 
“which he feems to be animated againft the Chinefe ; it is 
“too open and avowed. This author would undoubtedly: 
‘have made more converts, had he only affumed un appeat- 
* ance of impartiality, and diffufed throughout his work that: 
“ fhade.of moderation, fo neceffary for thofc, who are defirous 
© of concealing their malevolent affertions under the colour 
“of truth, Can he ferioufly expect that his fimple word 
« will be implicitly believed when he faysof the whole Chinefe’ 
“nation, that if examples of courage and herc.fm are to be found 
*in their hiftory, they ore only the effects of cpium? Whom 
“will he perfuade, that no individual among a numerous 
© people, who have fubfitted for 4000 years, has ever performed 
*a fingle heroic action withcut having his head and fenfes 
* difturbed by the intoxicating fumes of a narcotic potion? 

*T open Mr. Paw’s book only at hazard, and an error of 
“another kind prefents stfelf : he aflures us, that the Chinefe, 
“)ike all the Tartars, have been momades, or a wandering 
© people ; and he makes this induétion even from the tornt 
“ of their houfes, the model of which he pretends to have 
“been taken froma tent. ‘ When we confider,” fays he, 
“a Ghinefe city, we perceive that it is properly but a fla- 
“tionary camp: and we find that Mr. Bougainville, {peaking 
of the Chinefe fettlement near Batavia, always calls their 
“ quarter the Chinefe camp.” ‘It will be fufficient to mentigg 
“the origin of this appellation, to fhew that it can be%® 
© proof of what Mr. Paw advances: When the Dutch fgg 
* landed on the ifland of ‘fava, they formed an encampmegg 
© which they fortified, and named the Dutch camp ; this t! 

colony having afterwards renfeved to Batavia, the Ch 
vce fucceeded to their pot ; “fo that the town which th | 
¢ built there, ftill preferving its ancient name, was called ai 
© Chinefe camp, The fame {pot might with equal prop 
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‘have been called the Englifh or French camp, if either of 
“ thefe people had fucceeded the Dutch company; would it 
£ not have been ridiculous to conclude from fuch a ctrcum- 
« ftance only, that’our cities and thofe of England are pre- 
© perly but fationary camps ° 
€It would be in vain to carry our critical obfervations on 
“this work any farther; it is fufficient to have fhewn, by 2 
‘ few examples, what little credit is due to a produchon which 
© prefents nothing but a collection of difgufting falfehoods, 
‘atrocious calumnies, and vague affertions, unfupported by 
“facts, or any authority whatever.’ After what has been 
here faid, little remains for the Tranflator to add: he muft, 
however, obferve, that the Author feems to have felected with 
great judgment and caution, from the relations of the moft 
intelligent and beft informed miffionaries, whatever tended 
to illuftrate his fubjeét. We have no complete account of 
China in any language; and information refpecting that 
country lies fo fcattered, that it becomes a eedious and irk- 
fome tafk to fearch for it. The abbé,* therefore, has done 
a fervice to literature by favouring the public with a work, 
which, undoubtedly, gives a juft and true ftate of an empire, 
hitherto imperfectly known ; while it exhibits a faithful pic- 
ture of the religion, government, manners, and cuftoms of 
its inhabitants, 
ith regard to this Enghth edition, the Tranflator is 
Pole that imperfections will be found in it ;—yet, fuch im- 
keCtions, he hopes, as are not unpardonable in one who 
pes his firft appearance at the bar of criticifm. For the 
r racies into which he may have fallen, he could plead’ 
j cufe, befides other dadvantages, an incumbrance, very 
4 wourable to literary purftitsy“under which he laboured 
fic employed in the execution of the work ; but asehe is 
Avinced that geglius and learning gare as ready #0 forgive, 
as 
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as felf-important petulance is forward to condemn, he’ waved 


all farther apology, and fubmits his performance, fuch as it 
is, to the decifion of an indulgent public. 
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CHONG-KOUE, or the Middle 
Kingdom *, is the name which the 
Chinefe give to their empire. The Weftern 
Moguls call it Catay; the Mantchew Tartars, 


* The Chinefe confider themfelves as the people moft 
favoured by nature. Before their intercourfe with Ene 
ropeins hai rectified their geography, they imagined that 
China was ‘tuate8 inthe centre of the earth, and that all 
other kingdoms (which, according to them, were feventy= 
two in number) lay fcattered in the form of {mall iflands 
around their empire, and, as fo many fatellites, intended to 
decorate tncir planet. They were aftonifhed at the fkill 
fhewn by the “Europeans.in thy arts ang f{ciences; nor 
could they conceive how they had acquired it, without the 
affiftance of their literature, They foon became more 
modeft ; for, after having Yong fuppofed themfelves thes 
nly peopie to whom nature had given fight, they were at 
Jength obliged to confefs, the Europcans at leaft had 


ne eye, 
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Nican-courou; the Japanefe, Thaw; and the 
people of Cochinchina and Siam, Cm, It is 
probably from this laft appellation, that the 
word China is derived. »The Chinefe hiftory 
relates that the firft imperial family who car- 
ried their arms towards the weft, afflumed the 
name of Tfin or Tai-ifii, The armament which 
the emperor Tfin-chi-hoang fent as far as 
Bengal, muft have made the people of India 
acquainted with the name of Tifin, whofe for- 
midable power had been felt at fo great a 
diftance. This name pafling afterwards from 
India to Perfia and Egypt, might perhaps have 
reached Europe, This is the moft probaile 
account we can give of the origin of the 
name by which this vaft empire is generally 
known. 

China, properly fo called, comprehends from 
north to fouth eighteen degrees; its extent 
from eaft to weft is fomewhat lefs. The 
adjacent countrics fubjected to the Chinefe 
government, fuch as the iflands of Hainan and 
Formofa, Leatong and Tartary, are not in- 
cluded in this eftimation; for, if we reckon 
from the moft fquthern ‘point of the ifland of 
Hainan to the northern extremity of Tartary, 
which is under the dominion of the emperor 
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of China, we hall find that the territories of 
this prince are more than nine hundred 
leagues in extent from north to fouth, and 
about fifteen hundred frem eaft to weft,reckon- 
ing from the eaftern fea as far as the coun- 
try of Ca/ghar, conquered by the Chinefe in 
1759: 

China is bounded on the north by Tartary, 
from which it is {eparated by a wall five hun- 
dred leagues in length ; on the caft by the fea; 
on the weft by lofty mountains and defarts ; 
and towards the fouth by the ocean, the 
kingdoms of Tong-king, Laos, and Cochin- 
china. It is divided into fifteen provinces ; the 
northern are CHEN-sI, CHAN-sI and PE- 
CHILI; CHAN-rONG, KIANG-NAN, TCHE- 
KIANG and FO-KIEN extend along the fhore 
of the eaftern fea. The provinces of QuANG- 
TONG, QUANG-s1, YUN-NAN and Sz-THUEN 
terminate the empire on the fouth and north. 
Honan, Hov-quanc, Koei-rcnou and 
KraNc-si occupy the middle fpace. We shall 
now proceed to the topographical defcription 
ef thefe fifteen provinces, 
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CHAP. I 
THE PROVINCE OF PE-TCHEL}, 


E-TCHELI, Tcheli, or Li-pa-fou, is the 

principal province of the whole empire; 
and its capital, Pe-king or Pekin, is become the 
ordinary refidence of the imperial court. It 
approaches the form of a right-angled triangle, 
and is bounded on the north by the great 
wall and part of Tartary ; on the eait by the 
fea; on the fouth by the provinces of Chang- 
tong and Honan; and towards the weft by the 
mountains of Chan-fi. 

This prgvince contains nine cities of the 
firft clafs, which have feveral others under their 
jurifdiGiion ; thefe are about forty in number, 
fefs confiderable indeed, but all furrounded 
with walls and ditches. 

Pe-tcheli has few mountains. Its foil is 
fandy, and produces very little rice; but all 
other kinds of grain abound there, as well as 
the greater part of the fruit trees we have in 
Europe. It pays an annual tribute to the em- 
peror, which, accerding to Father Martini, 
confifts of 601,153 bags of rice, wheat, and. 
inillet ;; 224 pounds ef linfeed; 45,135 of 
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fpun filk; 13,748 of cotton; 8,737,248 truffles 
of ftraw for the horfes belonging to the court, 
and 180,870 meafures ef falt, each containing 
124 pounds. We fhall fee in the fequel that 
this tribute is proportionably much inferior to 
that paid by other provinces. 

It is remarked that the people of this pro- 
vince have not the fame aptitude for acquiring 
the fciences, as thofe who inhabit the fouthern 
provinces of the empire; but they are more 
robuft and warlike, and better calculated to en- 
dure the hardfhips and fatigue of war. This 
is the cafe with the Chinefe of all the other 
northern countrics. 

The face of the country here being flat 
and level peimits the ufe of a kind of car- 
riage, the conftru€tion of which appears to be 
rather fingular. Father Martini, one of the 
firft miffionaries in China, thus defcribes it: 
‘ They ule,’ in the province of Pe-tcheli,‘ akind 
* of chariot with one wheel, and conftructed 
‘in fuch a manner, that there is rbom in the 
‘ middle for only one perfon, who fits as if on 
‘horfeback ; the driver’ pyfhes behind, and, 
‘by means of wooden levers, makes the cha- 

‘riot advance with fafety and expediticn. 
‘This has perhaps given rife to the report of 
B3 chariots” 
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* chariots driven in that country by the wind, 
‘which the Chinefe dire& over land with 
© fails, as they do fhips at fea.” A French mif- 
fionary, who traverfed this province in 1768, 
feems to have made ufe of the fame kind of 
carriage. ‘ We quitted the canal,’ fays he, 
* to travel in carts, which is cuftomary in this 
* part of China; but it is difagreeable beyond 
‘ defcription. The cart is amazingly clumfy, 
‘and has a great refemblance to the carriage 
“of a gun; there is room in it for only one 
* perfon, who is frequently obliged to fit crofs- 
‘legged, as our taylors do in Europe ; it jolts 
‘ prodigionfly ; and, while the traveller is ex- 
* pofed to the icorching rays of the fun, fuch 
* clouds of duft fometimes arife as almoft fuf- 
* focate him.’ 

Pekin, the capital of the empire, is fituated 
in a very fertile plain, twenty leagues diftant 
from the great wall ; this name, which fignifies 
the Northern Cou: t, is given it, to diftinguith it 
from another confiderable city called Nan- 
king, or the Southern Court. The emperor for- 
merly refided in the latter ; but the Tartars, a 
refilefs and warlike people, obliged this prince 
to remove his court to the northern provinces, 
that he might more effectually repel the in- 

curfions 
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eurfions of thofe barbarians, by oppofing to 
them the numerous militia that he generally 
keeps around his perfon. 

This capital forme an exaét fquare, and is 
divided into two cities; the firft is inhabited 
by Chinefe ; the fecond by Tartars. Thefe two 
cities, without including the fuburbs, are fix 
full leagues in circumference, according to the 
moft accurate meafurement made by the ex~ 
prefs order of the emperor. 

The height and enormous thicknefs of the 
walls of the Tartar city excite admiration 3 
twelve horfemen might eafily ride abreaft 
upon them; they have fpacious towers raifed 
at intervals, a bow-fhot diftant from one ano- 
ther, and large enough to contain bodies of 
referve in cafe of neceffity. 

The city has nine gates, which are lofty 
and well arched ; over them are large pavilion- 
roofed towers divided into nine ftories, each 
having feveral apertures or port-holes; the 
lower ftory forms a large hall for the ule of 
the foldiers and officers whor quit guard, and 
thofe appointed to relieve them. Before each 
gate a {pace is left gf more than three hun- 
dred and fixty feet ; this is a kind of place of 
arms, enclofed by a femicircular wall equal in: 

B4 height . 
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height and thicknefs to that furrounding the 
city. ‘The great road, which ends here, is 
commanded by a pavilion-roofed tower like 
the firft, in fuch manners that, as the cannon 
of the former can batter the houfes of the 
city, thofe of the latter can {weep the adjacent 
country. 

The ftreets of Pe-king are ftraight. about an 
hundred and twenty feet wide, a full league in 
length, and bordered with fhops. It is afto- 
nifhing to fee the immenfe concourfe of people 
that continually fills them, and the confufton 
caufed,.by the prodigious number of horfes, 
camels, mules and carriages, which crofs or 
meet each other. Befides this inconvenien¢e, 
one is every now and then {topped by crowds 
who ftand liftening to fortune-tellers, jugglers, 
ballad-fingers, and a thoufand other mounte- 
banks and buffoons, who read and relate {tories 
calculated to promote mirth and laughter, or 
diftribute medicines, the wonderful effects of 
which they explain with all the eloquence 
peculiar to them: 

People of diflin@ion oblige all their de- 
pendants to follow them., Asmandarin of the 
firft rank is always accompanied in his walks 
by his whole tribunal, and, to augment his 
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equipage, each of the inferior mandarins in his 
{uit is generally attended by feveral domeftics. 
The nobility of the court, and princes of the 
blood, never appear in ‘public without being 
furrounded by a large body of cavalry ; and, 
as their prefence is required at the palace every 
day, their train alone would be fufficient to 
create confufion in the city. It is very fingu- 
lar, that, in all this prodigious concourfe, no 
women are ever feen: hence we may judge 
how great the population of China muft be, 
fince the number of females in this country, as 
well as every where elle, is fuperior to that of 
the_other fex. 

As there is a continual influx of the riches 
and merchandife of the whole empire into this 
city, the number of ftrangers that refort hither 
is immenfe; they are carried in chairs, or 
ride on horfeback ; the latter is mote common; 
but they are always attended by a guide, 
acquainted with the ftreets, and who knows 
the houfes of the nobility and principal people 
of the city. They are alfo provided with a 
book containing an accgunt of the different 
quarters, {quares, remarKableg places, and of the 
refidence of thofe in public offices. In fummer 
there are to be {een {mall temporary thops, 

where 
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where people are ferved with water cooled by 
means of ice; and one finds every where 
eating-houfes, with refrefhments of tea and 
fruits, Each kind of provifion has a certain 
day and place appointed for its being expofed 
to fale. 

The governor of Pe-king, who is a Mant- 
chew Tartar, is ftyled Governor of the Nine 
Gates; his jurifdiction extends not only over 
the foldiers, but alfo over the people in every 
thing that concerns the police. No police can be 
more active; and it is furprifing to fee, among 
an infinite number of Tartars and Chinefe 
mixed together, the greateft tranquillity pre- 
vail. It is rare, in a number of years, to hear 
of houfes being robbed, or people aflaffinated ; 
all the principal ftreets have guard-rooms, and 
foldiers patrole night and day, each having 
a fabre hanging from his girdle, and a whip in 
his hand, to correct, without diftinGion, thofe 
who excite quarrels or caufe diforder. 

. The lanes are guarded in the fame manner, 
and have latticed gates which do not prevent 
thofe from being feen who walk in them; they 
are always kept fhut during the night, and 
feldom opened even to thofe who are known: 


if they are, the perfon to whom this indulgence 
is 
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is granted, muft carry a lanthorn, and give a 
fufficient reafon for his going out. 

In the evening, as foon as the foldiera are 
warned to their quarters by beat of drum, two 
centinels go and come from one guard-room 
to another, making a continual noife with a 
kind of caftanet, to fhew that they are not 
afleep. They permit no one to walk abroad in 
the night time. They even examine thofe 
whom the emperor difpatches on bufinefs, and 
if their reply gives the leaft caufe of fufpition, 
they have a right to convey them to the 
guard-room. The foldiers in each of the guard- 
rooms are obliged to anfwer every time the 
centinels on duty call out. 

It is by thefe wife regulations, obferved with 
the greateft ftrictnefs, that peace, filence, and 
fafety reign throughout the whole city. The 
governor is alfo obliged to go the round ; and 
the officers ftationed on the walls and in the 
towers over the gates (in which are kept large 
kettle-drums, that are beat every time the 
guard is relieved) are continually difpatch- 
ing fubalterns to, examine the quarters be~ 
longing to the gates where they are pofted, 
The leaft negle& is punifhed next motning, 
and the officer who was on guard is cafhiered. 

This 
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This police, which prevents nocturnal affem+ 
blies, would appear no doubt extraordinary in 
Europe, and, in all probability, would not be 
much relifhed by our young men of fortune 
and ladies of quality. But the Chinefe think 
juftly ; they confider it to be the duty of the 
magiftrates of a city, to prefer good order and 
public tranquillity, to vain amufements, which 
generally occafion many attempts againit the 
lives and property of the citizens. It is true, 
the fupport of this police cofts the emperor a 
great, deal; for part of the foldiers we have 
mentioned are maintained for this purpofe 
only. They.are all infantry, and their pay is 
generally very high ; their employment con- 
fifts not only in watching for thofe who may 
occafion difturbance in the day time, or walk 
abroad during the night ; they muft alfo take 
care that the ftreets are kept clean and {wept 
every day; that they are watered morning and 
evening in time of dry weather; and that 
every nuifance js removed ; they have orders 
alfo to affift in this labour themfelves, and to 
clear the Kennels, that the water may have 

a free courte. , 
The emperor’s palace ftands in the middle 
of the Tartar city. It prefents a prodigious 
allemblage 
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affemblage of vaft buildings, extenfive courts 
and magnificent gardens, and is fhut up on all 
fides by a double wall, the intervening {pace 
being occupied by houfes belonging to the 
officers of the court, eunuchs, and by different 
tribunals. To fome of thefe is affigned the 
care of providing neceffaries for the ufe of the 
emperor ; others are for determining difputes, 
and punifhing faults committed ‘by the do- 
meftics of the imperial family. The exterior cir- 
cumference of this immenfe palace is reckoned 
a league and a half. 

Although the Chinefe archite@ture has no 
refemblance to that of Europe, the imperial pa~ 
lace of Pe-king does not fail to ftrike beholders 
by its extent, grandeur, and thé regular difpo- 
jition of its apartments, and by the fingular 
ftructure of its pavilion-roofs, ornamented at 
each corner with a carved plat-band, the lower’ 
extremity of which is turned upwards ; thefe 
roofs are covered with varnifhed tiles of fo 
beautiful a yellow colour, that, at a diftance, 
they make as fplendid an appearance as if they 
were gilded. Below the upper roof, there is 
another of equal brittiancy, which hangs flop- 
ing from the wall, {upported by a great number 
of beams, daubed over with green varnith, and 

ihterfperfed 
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interfperfed with gilt figures. This fecond 
roof, with the projection of the firft, forms a 
kind of crown to the whole edifice. 

The palace is a {mall diftance from the fouth 
gate of the Tartar city; the entrance to it is 
through a fpacious court, to whicl there is 
a defcent by a marble ftaircafe, ornamented 
with two large copper lions, and a baluftrade 
of white marble. This baluftrade runs in the 
form of a horfe-fhoe, along the banks of a 
rivulet, that winds acrofs the palace with a 
f{erpentine courfe, the bridges over which are of 
marble. At the bottom of this firft court arifes 
a facade with three doors; that in the middle 
is for the emperor only; the mandarins and 
nobles pafs through thofe on each fide. Thefe 
doors conduct to a fecond court, which is the 
largeft of the palace ; it is about three hundred 
feet in length, and fifty in breadth; an im- 
menfe gallery ruts round it, in which are 
magazines, containing rich effeQs, which be- 
long to the emperor as his private property; 
for the public treafure is entrufted to a fove- 
reign tribunal, called Hou-pou. The firft of thefe 
magazines is filled with plate and veflels of 
different metals ; the fecond cuntains the fineft 
kinds of furs: the third, dreffes lined with 

fable, 
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fable, ermine, minever and foxes’ fkins, which 
the emperor fometimes gives in prefents to his 
officers; the fourth is the depofitory of jewels, 
pieces of curious marble, and pearls fifhed up 
in Tartary ; the fifth, confifting of two ftories, 
is full of wardrobes and trunks, which contain 
the filk ftuffs ufed by the emperor and his 
family; the reft are filled with bows, arrows 
and other pieces of armour taken from the 
enemy or prefented by different princes. 

The royal hall, called Tai-hotien, or the 
FHlall of the Grand Union, is in this fecond court ; 
it is built upon a terrace about eighteen feet in 
height, incrufted with white marble, and orna~ 
mented with baluftrades of excellent. work- 
manthip, Before this hall all the mandarins 
range themfclves, when they go, on certain 
days, to renew their homage and perform 
thofe ceremonies that are appointed by the 
laws of the empire. 

This hall is almoft {quare, and about one 
hundred and thirty feet in length. The ceiling 
is carved, varniihed green, and leaded with 
gilt dragons, The pillars which fupport the 
roof within, are fix feet in circumference 
towards the bafe, and are coated with a kind 
of maftich varnithed red; the floor is partly 

covered 
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covered with coarfe carpets, after the Turkith 
manner; but the walls have no kind of orna- 
ment, neither tapeftry, luftres, nor paintings. 
The throne, which is in the middle of the 
hall, confifts of a pretty high alcove, exceed- 
ingly neat. It has no infcription but the cha- 
racter Ching ; which the authors of this rela- 
tion have interpreted by the word 4o/); but it 
has not always this fignification ; for it anfwers 
better fometimes to the Latin word exiuzus, or 
the Englith words evcellent, perfect, maf? wife. 
Upon the platform oppofite to this hall, fland 
large veflels of bronze, in which incenfe is 
burnt when any ceremony is performing. 
There are alfo chandelicrs fhaped like birds 
and painted different colours, as well as the 
wax-candles that are lighted up in them, 
This platform is extended towards the 
north, and has on it two Iefler halls ; one of 
them is a rotunda that glitters with varnith, 
and is lighted by a number of windows. It is 
here that the emperor changes his drefs before 
or after any ceremony. The other is a faloon, 
the door of which opens to the north ; through 
this door the emperor muift pafs, when he goes 
from his apartment, to receive on his throne 
the homage of the nobility; he is then carried 
in 
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in achair, by officers dreffed in long red robes 
bordered with filk, and caps ornamented with 
plumes of feathers. It would be difficult to 
give an exact defcription of the interior apart- 
ments which properly form the palace of the 
emperor, and are fet apart for the ufe of his 
family. Few are permitted to enter them but 
women and eunuchs. 

Pao-ting-fou, where the viceroy refides, is 
the moft confiderable city in the province, 
next to Pe-king. It has twenty others under its 
jurifdidtion ; three of the fecond, and feventeen. 
of the third clafs. The country around it is 
pleafant, and inferior in fertility to no part of 
China. It is neceflary to pafs this city in*going 
from Pe-king to the province of Chan-fi. 

Ho-kien-fou is the next in order ; it has two 
cities of the fecond, and fifteen of the third 
clafs in its diftri&, and is remarkable for no«#} 
th'ng but the neatnefs of its flreets, 

Tchin-ting-fou is a large city, about four 
miles in circumference. Its jurifdiction is very 
extenfive, and comprehends thirty-tw6 cities ; 
five of which are of the fecond, and twenty- 
feven of the third clafs. .Northward from it 
lie feveral mountains, where, the Chinefe fay, 
many fimples and curious plants are to be 

Cc found, 
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found. Or thefe mountains there are alfo fe- 
veral monuments or temples erected in honour 
of deceafed heroes; among which is one con- 
fecrated to the memoty of the firft emperor of 
the dynafty of Han. 

Chun-te-fou has but a fmall diftriad ; for 
there are only nine cities of the third clafs 
under its jurifdidtion ; but they are all very po- 
pulous. The adjacent country is pleafant and 
fertile, owing to the number of rivers and lakes. 
that water and refrefh it. Its craw-fith are cele- 
brated ; and it produces a fine delicate kind of 
fand, ufed in polifhing precious ftones, which 
is fold all over the empire. It abounds alfo 
with touch-{tone, which is reckoned the beft 
in China. 

Quang-ping-fou is fituated in the northern 
part of Pe-tcheli, betwcen the provinces of 
Chang-tong and Ho-nan, and has nine cities of 
the third clafs dependant on it; all its plains 
are well watered by rivers. Among its temples, 
there is one dedicated to thofe men, who, as 
the Chinefe pretend, difcovered the fecret of 
rendering themfelves immortal. 

Tai-ming-fou has one city of the fecond 
clafs, and eighteen of the third, in its diftric, 
It prefents nothing remarkable. 

2 Yung- 
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Yung-ping-fou is very advantageoufly fitu- 
ated in the neighbourhood of the fea. The 
{yrrounding mountains produce abundance of 
tin. Paper is alfo made here. Not far from 
this city is a fortrels named Chan-hai, which 
may be called the key of the province of 
Leao-tong. This fortrefs is near the great wall. 
Yung-ping-fou reckons in its diftrit only one 
city of the fecond, and five of the third clafs. 

Fuen-hoa-fou is a city celebrated for its 
extent and the number of its inhabitants, as 
well as for the beauty of its ftreets and tri- 
umphal arches. It is fituated near the great 
wall, amidft mountains, and has under its ju- 
rifdiGtion, befides two cities of the feeond, and 
cight of the third clafs, a great number of 
fortreffes, which bar the entrance of China 
againft the Tartars. Among the animals of this 
country, the moft remarkable are yellow rats ; 
they are much larger than thofe feen in Europe, 
and their fkins are highly valued by the Chi- 
nefe. Chryftal, marble, and porphyry are dug 
from the mountains of Pe-tcheli. 

The temperature of the air of this province 
does not feem to agree with its latitude. Al- 
though Pe-tcheli extends no farther than to 
the forty-fecond degree of north latitude, yet 

C2 all 
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all the rivers there are fo much frozen dur- 
ing four months in the year, that horfes and 
waggons with the heavieft loads, may fafely 
pais them. It deferves to be remarked, that 
the whole body of ice 3s formed in one day, 
and that feveral are neceffary to thaw only 
the furface. What may appear no lefs ex~ 
traordinary is, that during thefe fevere frofts, 
one does not feel that fharp and pinching 
cold which accompanies the production of ice 
in Europe. Thefe phenomena cannot be ac~ 
counted for, but by attributing them to the 
great quantity of nitre which is found dif- 
petted throughout this province, and to the 
ferenity of the {ky, which, even during winter, 
is feldom obfcured by a cloud. The phyfical 
explanation which we have given of this fin- 
gular temperature, is fully confirmed by ex- 
periments lately made by Father Amiot at 
Pe-king*, which convinced him, that in this 
capital and neighbourhood, as far as feven or 
eight leagues around, the water, air and earth 
equally abound with nitre. 

With regard to the water, the facility with 
which it freezes, the folidity of the ice and its 


The latitude of Pe-tchel: is 39° 52° 55”. 
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duration, evidently announce the prefence of 
nitre. A tub filled with water, placed near one 
of Reaumur’s thermometcrs, had its furface 
immediately frozen,,when the mercury ftood 
only one degree above the freezing point; 
and when it ftood three degrees below freez- 
ing, the water became a folid mafs of ice, if 
the diameter of the veffel did not exceed a foot 
and a half, and the depth of the water four or 
five inches. This water, when the weather 
was fine, continued in the fame ftate of con- 
gelation, as long as the mercury in the ther- 
mometer did not rife higher than three degrees 
above (o); when themercury rofe higher, it then 
began to diffolve, but fo flowly, that two or three 
days were {carcely fufficient to reftore it to its 
former fluidity. To this experiment, made 
fome time ago, Father Amiot adds another, 
made in the fummer of the year 1777; which 
he followed with the greateft accuracy poffible. 
It may be proper to obferve, before we relate 
it, that during the year 1777 there was a 
Jonger continuance of hpt weather than is ge- 
nerally obferved at Pe-king. In the courfe of 
the months of June and July, the thermometer 
continually rofe trom the 26th to the 32d 
and 33d degrees above Zero; ott the 23d of- 
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July, at three in the afternoon, the thermo- 
meter rofe to 34 degrees, and remained at that 
height until half paft four; on the 24th of the 
fame month, it rofe, about three o’clock, to 33 
degrees ; half an hour after, the fky became 
over-cait, and a {trong wind arofe, accompanied 
with thick clouds of duft, which continued 
half an hour; during this time, the thermome- 
ter began to fall; at four the wind ceafed, and 
fome rain fell ; the thermometer then flood at 
33 degrees ; the 25th and 26th of July it roic 
to 29°, and the 28th to 33 degrecs, owing to 
a northerly wind. 


On the 2gth of July, Father Aniot put into a finall net, 
made of ftrong pack-thread, a block of ice of an irregular figure, 
and fufpended it from a balance placed in the open am anc 
expofed to the wind and rays of the fun, 

At fix in the morning, a thermometer, expoted to the 
north, bemg at 26} degrees, the ice was weighed ; ils weight 
was found to be 50 pounds. 

At 7 the therm. being at 27 }° weight of the ice 46 pounds. 
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it is to be obftr ved, that during thes tome, the vrind was north, 
and fir onger than rt had been for some time bi fore. 
Ati the therm. beimg at 32° the weightof the ice 1g pounds, 
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At 4 the therm, being at 33° the weight of the ice 3 pounds. 
BEG. ee th ee SS RE ier pee ae a os 
It muff he obferved, that during the laff four hours, the we bad 


bean zn the fhade. 

At 6 the therm. ftood at 32} ‘ the weight of the ice 1 1b. 4. az. 

At 7 the ice was not weighed, 

At 8 fome of it ftill remamed. 

At g there remained only a bit of the fize of a nut; fifteen 
hours were therefore neceffary to diffolve this piece of ice, 
weighing fifty pounds, even when expofed to the wind and 
fcorching rays of the fun. 


It is to be farther obferved, that this ice had 
already been three or four days from the ice- 
houfe; for Father Amiot relates, that he pur- 
chafed it from one of thofe people who are. 
employed by the emperor to give frefh water, 
gratis, to all who afk for it. Ice,’when firft 
taken from the ice-houfe, diffolves with difh- 
culty; it is tranfported to Pe-king, and from 
one place to another, during the greateft heats 
of fummer, in open wheel-barrows, with as 
little precaution as if it were brick or flmt; yet 
it leaves no other traces along the road behind 
it, hut a few drops that fall here and there. 
We may then fafely conclude, from thefe ob- 
fervations, that the reafon why this ice is fo 
long in diffolving, is, becaufe it is impreg- 
nated with a great number of nitrous particles, 

C4 which 
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which preferve it a long while in its ftate of 
congelation. 

Father Amiot alfo tells us, that every kind of 
water at Pe-king, whéther taken from fprings 
or rivers, has a very fingular quality ; it leaves 
a kind of tartar in thofe veffels in which it has 
been kept and in thofe in which it has been 
boiled. The Chinefe call this kind of tartar Len; 
it is white when produced by water which has 
not been fubjected to the adtion of fire, and 
yellowith when it is left by that which has been 
boiled. This sen has neither fmell nor tafte, 
nor is it good for any thing. * The firft op- 
‘ portunity I had of being acquainted with it,’ 
fays Fathcr Amiot, ‘ was by accident. I cauted 
‘a {mall porcelain veffel to be filled every even- 
‘ ing with frefh fpring-water ; this veflel had a 
* cover, which I always fhut very carefully, to 
* prevent infects and dirt from getting into my 
“water. After fome months, I perceived that 
* there was formed in the bottom and fides of 
* the veffel, a cruft, of the thicknefs of a leaf of 
* paper, whiich adhered fo clofely, that it was 
* neceflary to make ufe of the point of a knife 
* to detach it. Upon this occafion, being de- 
* firous of giving a leffon of cleanlinefs to my 

* fervant, 
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‘ fervant, he told me, that what I faw had no- 
' thing init to occafion difguft, that it was 
* what was generally left by the water of the 

‘country, and that I would be much more 
‘ furprifed, if I fhould fee how this A¥en in- 

‘ crufted the infides of fauce-pans, and other 
‘kitchen utenfils, in which water had been 
“boiled. I immediately ordered fome to be 
‘brought, and was convinced, by my own 
« eyes, that my Chinefe had told me truth. A 
* yellow cruit, about four or five tenths of an 
‘inch in thicknefs, covered the whole infide 
* of the veffel, in the fame manner as tartar 
« covers the infide of an old cafk. I detached 
* fome of it, which I applied to my nofe and 
* mouth, and examined with the greateft care; 
* but I found nothing in it which enabled me 
* to define it. May it not have been a depraved 
* falt (tnfatuatum) or dead nitre, which might 
* have been revived by means of air or fire? 
* Iam no chemift ; I exprefs myfelf as I can, 
* on a fubje& which J do not underftand.’ 

If the waters of the province of Pe-tcheli 
contain much nitre, it is no lefs certain, that 
the air which one breathes there is abundantly 
impregnated with it. The following are in- 
dubitable proofs of it. ft. Notwith{tanding 

un- 
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unwholefome food, fuch as the flefh of the 
greater part of domeftic animals that have died 
of old age or difeafe, which the people of this 
province greedily devour, notwithftanding filth 
and 4il the inconveniencies refulting from low, 
damp and confined lodgings, where all the in- 
dividuals of the fame family are, as it were, 
heaped one upon another, the plague never 
Makes its appearance in Pe-tcheli; and the 
people are feldom attacked by any of thofe 
epidemical diftempers which are fo com- 
mon in Europe. adly. Provifions of every kind 
may be kept at Pe-king a long while, without 
being fubject to corruption. Raifins are eaten 
there frefh even in May, apples and peats 
till midfummer ; wild boars, flags, deer, roe- 
bucks, rabbits, hares, pheafants, ducks, geefe, 
and all kinds of game brought from Tartary to 
Pe-king after the commencement of winter ; 
fith, of every fpecies, tranfported from the 
rivers of Leao-tong, will keep without the 
affiftance of falt, in their flate of congelation, 
for two or three months, although they are 
expofed every day in the markets, carried from 
the markets to private houfes, and from pri- 
vate houfes brought back to the markets, until 
they are all fold, which does not happen before 

the 
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the end of March. It is certain, that thefe fads 
announce an antifeptic quality in the air, which 
muft undoubtedly proceed from the great 

quantity of nitre contained in it. 
3dly. The earth which forms the foil of Pe- 
tcheli abounds no lefg with nitre ; whole fields 
may be feen in the neighbourhood of Pe-king 
which are covered with it. Every morning at 
fun-rife, the country in gertain cantons, ap- 
pears as white as if fprinkled by a gentle fall of 
fnow. If a quantity of this fubftance be fwept 
together, a great deal of dem, nitre, and falt may 
be extracted from it. The Chinefe pretend, 
that this falt may be fubftituted for common 
falt ; however this may be, it is certain, that, in 
the extremity of the province, towards Siuen- 
hoa-fou, poor people and the greater part of the 
peafants make ufe of no other. With regard to 
the Aen procured from the earth, they ufe it for 
wafhing linen, as we do foap. Although ‘the 
land of Pe-tcheli is replete with nitrous par- 
ticles, it does not, however, form dry defarts ; 
it is cultivated with care, and becomes fruitful 
by inceffant labour.» The earth is frozen in 
winter to the depth of two or three feet, and 
does not become foft before the end of March, 
This ‘may fufficiently explain, why the froft 
kills 
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kills plants in the neighbourhood of Pe-king, 
which Mr. Linnzus raifed in Sweden, al- 
though it is twenty degrees farther north than 
the capital of the Chinefe empire. 


a 


CHAP. Il. 
THE PROVINCE OF KIANG-NAN. 


IANG-NAN, which is the fecond pro- 

vince of the empire, is undoubtedly one 

of the moft fertile, commercial, and confe- 

quently one of the richeft in China. It is 

bounded on the weft by the provinces of Hou- 

nan and Hou-quang ; on the fouth by Tche- 

kiang and Kiang-fi; and on the eaft by the 

gulph of Nan-king; the reft borders on the 
province of Chan-tong. 

The emperors fong kept their court in this 
province ; but reafons of ftate having obliged 
them to move nearer to Tartary, they made 
choice of Pe-king for the place of their re- 
fidence. This province is of vaft extent ; it 
contains fourteen cities of the firft clafs, and 
ninety-three of the fecond and third. Thefe 


sities are very populous, and there is {carcely 
one 
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ene of them which may not be called a place 
of trade. Large barks can go to them from all 
parts; becaufe the whole country is interfected 
by lakes, rivers and canals, which have a com- 
munication with the great river Yang-tfe- 
kiang, which runs through the middle of the 
province. Silk-ftuffs, lacquer-ware, ink, paper, 
and, in general, every thing that comes from 
Nan-king, as well as from the other cities of 
the province, are much more efteemed, and 
fetch a higher price, than thofe brought from 
the neighbouring provinces. In the village of 
Chang-hai alone, and the villages dependant 
on it, there are reckoned to be more than 
200,000 weavers of common cotton cloths. 
The manufacturing of thefe cloths gives em- 
ployment to the greater part of the women. 

In feveral places on the fea coaft there are 
found many faligits, the falt of which is diftri- 
buted all over the empire. In fhort, this pro- 
vince is fo abundant and opulent, that it 
brings every year into the emperor's treafury, 
about 32,000,000 taéls*, exclufive of the duties 
upon every thing exported or imported. 


* A fael 1s equal in value tv an ounce of filyer, which 
in China is worth about 6s. fterling, 
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The people of this country are civil and in- 
genious, and acquire the fciences with great 
facility: hence many of them become eminent 
in literature, and rife to offices of importance 
by their abilities alone. 

This province is divided into two parts, 
each of which has a diftinét governor. The 
governor of the eaftern part refides at Sou- 
tcheou-fou, that of the weftern at Ngan-king- 
fou. Each of thefe governors has under his 
jurifdiction feven fou or citiés of the firft clafs. 

Kiang-ning-fou, or Nan-king, is the capital 
of this province; it is faid to have been for- 
merly one of the moft beautiful and fourith- 
ing cities in the world. When the Chincfe 
fpeak of its extent, they fay, if two horfemen 
fhould go out by the fame gate, and ride round 
it on full {peed, taking different direétions, 
they would not mect before @eht. This ac- 
count is evidently exaggerated ; but it is cer- 
tain, that Nan-king furpaffes in extent all the 
other cities of China. We are affured, that its 
walls are five leagues and a half in circum- 
ference *. 

This 
A French miffionary, lately arrived from China, 


fpeaks of this celebrated city in the following manner : 


We arrived at Nan-king on the 2d of June. I was very 
« © defirous 
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This city is fituated at the diftance of 2 
league from the river Yang-tfe-kiang ; it is of 
an irregular figure ; the mountains which are 
within its circumference ‘having prevented its 
being built on a regular plan. It was formerly 
the imperial city ; for this reafon, it was called 
Nan-king, which fignifies The Southern Court 5 
but fince the fix grand tribunals have been 
transferred from hence to Pe-king, it is called 
Kiang-ning in all the public acts. 

Nan-king has loft much of its ancient fplen- 
dour; it had formerly a magnificent palace, 


« defirous of feeing this city, which is reckoned the largett in 
“the world. The fuburbs through which we pafled are very 
“long, but not populous ; the houfes ftand at fome diftance 
* onc from another, having reeds, pools of water, or planta. 
* tions of bamboo between them, We took a view of the 
‘ exty from the fifth ftory of the porcelain towcr, which com~ 
“ mands an extenfive profpect ; but it did not appear to us, 
“to be above two thirds as large as Paris. We could not 
‘reconcile this with the accounts generally given of its 
‘immenfe extent ; but next morning explained the matter. 
‘ We had travelled a full league from Nan-king, when we 
* perceived, on a fudden, the walls of a city rifing amidft 
‘ mountains, and appearing as if cemented to the rocks. 
‘ Thefe were the walls of Nan-king, which, Jeaving the 
* city where it now ftands, have, as it were, retired thither, 
* to inclofe a {pace of fifteen or fixteen leagues, twelve or 
‘ thirteen of which are not inhabited.’ 


no 
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ho veftige of which is now to be feen ; an ob- 
fervatory at prefent neglected, temples, tombs 
of the emperors, and other fuperb monuments, 
of which nothing ramains but the remem- 
brance. A third of the city is deferted, but the 
reft is well inhabited. Some quarters of it are 
extremely populous and full of bufinefs. The 
ftreets are not fo broad as thofe of Pe-king ; 
they are, however, very beautiful, well paved, 
and bordered with rich fhops. 

In this city refides one of thofe great man- 
darins called Tfong-gtou, who takes cogni- 
zance of all important affairs, not only of both 
the governments of the province, but alfo of 
thofe of the province of Kiang-fi. The Tartars 
have a numerous garrifon here, commanded by 
a general of their own nation, and they oc- 
cupy a quarter of the city, feparated from the 
reft by a plain wall. 

The palaces of the mandarins, whether Chi- 
nefe or Tartars, are neither larger nor better 
built than thofe in the capital cities of other 
provinces. Here are no public edifices cor- 
tefponding to the reputation of fo celebrated a 
city, excepting its gates, which are very beauti- 
ful, and fome temples, ameng which is the 
famous porcelain tower It is two hundred 

feet 
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feet high, and divided into nine ftories by plain 


boards within and without, by cornices and 
{mall projections cevered jwith green-varnifhed 
ties. There is an afcent of forty fteps to the 
firft ftory; between each of the others there 
are twenty-one. 

The breadth and depth of the river Yang- 
tfe-kiang formerly rendered the port of Nan- 
king very commodious; but at prefent large 
barks, or rather Chinefe junks, never enter it; 
whether it be, that it is fhut up by fand- 
banks, or that the entrance of it has been for- 
Lid in order that navigators may infenfibly 
lofe all knowledge of it. 

In the months of April and May a great 
number of excellent fifh are caught in this 
river, near the city, which are fent to court; 
they are covered with ice, and tranfported m 
that manner by barks kept entirely on purpofe. 
Although this city is more than two hundred 
leagues from Pe-king, thefe boats make fuch 
expedition, that they arrive there in eight or 
“nine days. This city, though the capital of the 
province, has under its particular jurifdiction 
only eight cities of the third clafs. 

Sou-tcheou is the fecond city; it is one 
of the moft agreeable in China; Europeans 
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who have feen it, compate it to Venice, with 
this difference, that the latter is built in the 
fea, and Sou-tcheou is interfected by canals of 
frefh water. 

There is not, perhaps, in the univerfe, a 
country more delightful, either by the pleafant- 
nefs of its fituation, or the mildnefs of its cli- 
mate; the air is fo temperate, provifions fo 
plentiful and cheap, the foil fo fruitful, and the 
manners of the people fo gentle, that this city 
is contidered as the paradife of China. Above 
(fay the Chinefe authors) és the celoftial paradife ; 
but the paradife of this world is Souetcheou. To 
fee the continual motion of its immenfe num- 
ber of inhabitants, and the confufion catfed 
every where by their commercial intercourfe 
with {trangers, one would be induced to believe 
that the trade of all the provinces centered 
in it. "The brocades and embroiderics made 
here are in great requeft throughout the whole 
empire. Its jurifdiction extends ovér only eight 
cities; one of which is of the fecond clafs, and 
the reft of the third; but all thete cities are 
beautiful and about: two or three leagues in 
circumference each. 

Song-kiang-fou is built clofe to the water ; 
the prodigious quantity of cotton ‘cloth with 
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which it fupplies, not only the empire, but alfo 
foreign countries, renders it very celebrated, 
and caufes it to be much frequented. This city 
has only four others unger its jurifdiGion. 

Tchin-tcheou-fou is fituated near the canal 
through which all barks going from Sou- 
tcheou to Kiang muft pafs. It is celebrated 
on account of its trade, and water which gives 
tea an agreeable and pleafant tafte ; it has de- 
pendant on it five cities of the third clafs, in 
which a particular kind of earthen-ware is 
made, which the Chinefe highly value. - They 
pretend, that tea prepared in thefe veffels 
acquires a fuperior quality ; and they prefer 
this plain earthen-ware to the moft elegant 
porcelain. : 

Tchin-kiang-fou is the key of the empire on 
the fea coaft, and at the fame time a place of 
firength, where a numerous garrifon is always 
kept. Its fituation, trade, and the beauty of 
its walls give it a pre-eminence over the other 
cities of the province; but its jurifdiGion is 
very confined ; for it has authoriy over only 
three cities of the third clafs, 

Hoai-ngan-fou is fituated in a marth, and 
is enclofed by a triple wall: as the ground on 
which it ftands is lower than the bed of the 
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canal, the inhabitants live in continual dread 
of an inundation. The fuburbs extend to the 
diftance of a league on each fide of the canal, 
and form at their extremity a kind of port on 
the river Hoang-ho. This place is very popu- 
lous, and every thing in it announces an active 
and brifk trade. One of thofe great mandarins 
who have the infpection of the canals and na- 
vigation, and who are alfo obliged to fupply the 
court with neceffary provifions, refides here, 
This city has eleven others under its jurif- 
diGion ; two of which are of the fecond, and 
nine of the third clafs, 

Yang-tcheou enjoys a mild and temperate 
aiy, and the country around is pleafant and 
fertile, This city is populous, and two leagnes 
in circumference; as it is interfeed by a 
number of canals, it has twenty-four ftone 
bridges, cach of which confifts of feveral arches. 
There is always fo great a crowd on the bridge 
which forms a communication with the eaftern 
faburbs, that it has been found too narrow; 
and a ferryeboat has been eftablifhed at a {mall 
diftance, which is fearce fufficient for the con- 
fluence of paffeugers, although the breadth of 
the canal i» only thirty paces. 

The 
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The inhabitants of this city are accounted 
very voluptuous, and it ie faid that they carry 
on atraffic in women; they educate with great 
care a certain number of young girls, who are 
taught mufic, finging, drawing, and every 
branch of education fuitable to their fex ; thefe 
are afterwards fuld at a high price to fome of 
the principal nobility, who add them to the 
number of their concubines *. 


* © Yang-tcheou, which we paffed,’ fays the fame mif- 
fionary whom we quoted when fpeaking of Nan-king, ‘15 
© alfo one of the moft beautiful and largeft cities I ever be- 
Gheld. The farmers of the falt revenue have built here a 
© pleafure-houfe for the emperor, which ftiikes with more 
‘ aftonifhment, as nothing has been feen hitherto equiva- 
‘lent to it; it is built after the model of Hai-tien, another 
* country-houfe, two leagues diftant from Pe-king, where 
“the emperor commonly refides. ‘The palace of Yang- 
“tcheow occupies more ground than a moderate city; it, 
©1s a collection of artificial mounts, and rocks formed by 
‘art, valleys, canals, fometimes broad and fometimes nar- 

.“ row, bordered in fome places with cut ftone, in others 
‘ with rocks {cattered promifcuoufly, a vaft afflemblage of 
* buildings, each different from another, of halls, courts, 
‘galleries both open and enclofed, gardens, parterres, 
© cafcades, elegant bridges, pavilions, groves and triumphal 
‘ arches. Each piece, taken feparately, is neither beautiful 
* nor laid out with tafte; but the multiplicity of objécts 
Cis ftriking, and makes the beholder at laft exclaim, Thzs 
* is the habitation of a powerful mafter!’ 
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Negan-king-fou is the capital of the weftern 
part of the province; its fituation is delight- 
ful. It is governed by a particular viceroy, 
who keeps a large garrifon in a fort built on 
the banks of the river Yang-tfe-kiang. The 
commerce and riches of this city render it very 
confiderable ; and every thing that goes from 
the fouthern part of China to Nan-king muft 
pafs through it. All the country belonging to 
it is level, pleafant, and fertile. It has under its 
jurifdidtion only fix cities of the third clafs. 

Hoei-tcheou is the moft fouthern city of the 
province, and one of the richeft of the em- 
pire; the people are ceconomical and tem- 
perate, but they are aGiive and enterprifing in 
trade ; they boaft of their tea, varnifh, and en- 
gravings, which are indeed the moft eficemed 
in China. It has dependant upon it fix cities 
of the third clafs; the mountains which fur. 
round this canton contain gold, filver and 
copper mines. 

Ning-koue-fou has nothing remarkable but 
its manufactories of paper, which is made of a 
fpecies of reed. It has under its jurifdidtion 
fix cities of the third clafs, 

Tchj-tcheou-fou is furrounded by a hilly 
country ; its principal efource is in its fitua- 

tion 
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‘tion on the river Kiang. It has fix cities of tre 
third clafs belonging to its diftrict. 
Tay-ping-fou is alfo built upon the banks of 
the Kiang, and its plains are watered by a 
number of navigable rivers, which render it 
very opulent. Its jurifdiction extends . over 
only three cities, of which Vou-hou-hien is 
the moft confiderable in point of riches. 
Fong-yang-fou is fituated on a mountain 
which hangs over the yellow river, and en- 
clofes with its walls feveral fertile little hills. 
Its yurifdiction is very extenfive; for it com- 
prehends eighteen cities; five of which are of 
the fecond, and thirteen of the third clafs. As 
this was the birth-place of the emperor Hong- 
vou, chief of the preceding dynafty, this prince 
formed a defign of rendering it a famous and 
magnificent city, in order to make it the feat 
of empire. After having expelled the weftern 
Tartars, who had taken poffeffion of China, he 
transferred his court hither, and named the 
city Fong-yang ; that is to fay, The Place of the 
Eagle’s Splendor. His intention, as ye have 
faid, was to beautify and enlarge it; but the 
inequality of the ground, the {carcity of freth 
water, and above all the vicinity of his fa- 
ther's tomb, made him change his defign. By 
D4 the 
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the unanimous advice of his principal officers, 
this prince eftablifhed his court at Nan-king, | 
a more beautiful and cemmodious place. When 
he had formed this refolution, a flop was put 
to the intended works; the imperial palace, 
which was to have been enclofed by a triple 
wall; the walls of the city, to which a cir- 
cumference of nine leagues were affigned ; the 
canals that were begun, all were abandoned; 
and nothing was finifhed but three monuments, 
which ftill remain; their extent and mag- 
nificence fufficiently fhew what the beauty of 
this city would have been, had the emperor 
purfued his original defign. 

The firft of thefe monuments is the tomb of 
the father of Hong-vou, to decorate which no 
expence was {pared ; it is called Hoang-lin, or 
the Royal Tomb. The fecond is a tower built 
in the middle of the city, which is of an 
oblong form, and an hundred feet high ; it is 
faid to be the higheft in China. The third is 
a magnificent temple erected to the god Fo. 
At firftdt was only a pagod, to which Hong- 
vou retired after having, loft his parents, and 
where he was admitted as an inferior domeftic; 
but, having foon become weary of this kind of 
life, he enlifted with the chief of a band of 
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banditti, who had revolted from the Tartars. 
As he was bold and enterprifing, the general 
made choice of him for his fon-in-law; foon 
after, he was declared his fucceffor by the 
unanimous voice of the troops. The new chief, 
feeing himfelf at the head of a large party, 
had the prefumption to carry his views to the 
throne. The Tartars, informed of the progrefs 
of his arms, fent a numerous army into the 
field ; but he furprifed and attacked them with 
fo much impetuofity, that they were obliged to 
fly; and, though they feveral times returned 
to the charge, they were ftill defeated, and at 
length, after a clofe purfuit, driven entirely 
out of China. 

As foon as le mounted the throne, he caufed 
the fuperb temple which we have mentioned, 
to be raifed, out of gratitude to the Bonzes, 
who had received him in his diftrefs, and 
affigned them a revenue fufficient for the main- 
tenance of three hundred perfons, under a chief 
of their own fet, whom he conftituted a man- 
darin, with power of governing them, inde- 
pendent of the officers of the city. 

This pagod was fupported as long as the 
preceding dynafty lafted; but that of the 
eaftern Tartars, which fucceeded, fuffered it to 

fall 
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fall to ruin; at prefent there are to be fecn 
here only about a {core of priefts, who are al- 
moft reduced to bepgary. 

Lin-tcheou-fou, which is the laft city of the 
firft clafs, has nothing to diftinguith it from 
others, but the excellence of the fruits with 
which it abounds. Its jurifdi¢ction comprehends 
eight cities; two of which are of the fecond, 
and fix of the third clafs. 

The ifland of Tiong-ming belongs alfo to 
the province of Kiang-nan, from which it is 
feparated only by an arm of the fea about five 
or fix leagues broad. 

This, country was formerly a fandy defart, 
to which criminals were banifhed. Thofe who 
frit landed on it began to till the earth, that 
‘they might not perifh with hunger. Some poor 
Chinefe families emigrated thither afterwards, 
and in lefs than ten years the ifland was peo- 
pled and cultivated, 

Some parts of it produce wheat, rice, barley, 
cotton, citrons and feveral other fruits; but its 
principal revenue arifes from falt, which is 
made in fuch abundance, that the ifland can 
fupply moft of the neighbouring countries. 
This falt is extracted from a kind of gray earth, 

which 
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which is found difperfed by acres in different 
cantons, efpecially in the, north. 

The method of making this falt is very cu- 
rious. The earth is firft {moothed, and raifed 
in a floping form, that the water may not 
fettle upon it. When the fun has dried its fur- 
face, it is carried off and laid in heaps, which 
are carefully beat on every fide; this earth is 
afterwards fpread out on large tables a little 
inclined, and a quantity of frefh water is poured 
over it, which, as it runs off, carries with it al] 
the faline particles into a large earthen veffel, 
into which it falls, drop by drop, from a {mall 
canal made on purpofe. The earth, being thus 
freed from its falt, is placed apart, and when 
dry is pulverifed ; after which it is {pread qver 
the foil from which it was taken; and at the 
end of fome days it is found impregnated, as 
before, with a great quantity of faline particles, 
which are a fecond time extracted in the fame 
manner. 

While the men are labouring in the field, the 
Women and children are employed in boiling 
the falt water; they fal large iron bafons with 
Ht, in which it thickens and changes gradually 
into a very white falt, which they keep conti- 

nually 
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nually ftirring with an iron fpatula, until the 
aqueous part is entirely evaporated. 

In other parts of the country the inha- 
bitants have two crops; one of corn in the 
month of May, and the other of rice and cot- 
ton in September. 

In this ifland there is only one city of the 
third clafs ; but villages are fo numerous, that 
they feem to touch one another and to form 
one continued city. ‘The air is healthful and 
temperate, the country delightful and inter- 
fe&ted by a great number of canals, which are 
carefully kept in repair. 

There are a great number of mandarins in 
this country ; but the governor is one of thofe 
who are called /teraiz; he alone adminifters 
juftice, receives the tribute paid by every fa- 
mily to the emperor, gives paflports to fhips, 
and paffes fentence of death on criminals. 
When the people have occafion for rain, or fine 
- weather, this mandarin proclaims a general 
faft ; butchers and inn-keepers are then forbid 
to fell any thing, under the fevereft penalties ; 
they however take care to get rid of their pro- 
vifions, by paying fome moncy privately to 
the officers of the tribunal, whofe bufinefs is 
to enforce the obfervance of this order. The 

mandarin 
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mandarin afterwards walks in proceffion, ac- 
companied by his fubalterns, to the temple of 
the idol whom they intend to invoke; he 
kindles on the altar twq or three {mall aro- 
matic twigs; they then all fit down: to pafs 
the time, they drink tea, fmoke and con- 
verfe an hour or two; after which they retire. 
This is what they call begging for rain or fine 
weather. 

Father Jacquemin relates, that in his time 
the viceroy of one of the provinces, becoming 
impatient becaufe rain had not been granted to 
his repeated requefts, fent an inferior man- 
darin to tell the idol, from him, that if it did 
not rain before a certain day, he would -drive 
him from the city, and caufe his temple to be 
rafed. No rain having fallen before the day men- 
tioned, the viccroy, in a great paffion, forbade 
the people to carry, according to cuftom, their 
offerings to the idol, and ordered the temple to 
be fhut and the gates fealed up; which was 
immediately executed. 

The ifland of Tfong-ming extends from 
fouth-eaft to north-weft, and is about twenty 
leagues in length, and five or fix in breadth. 
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CHAP, Ul. 
THE PROVINCE OF KIANG-SI. 


HIS province is bounded on the north 
by that of Kiang-nan, on the weft by 
Hou-quang, on the fouth by Quang-tong, and 
on the eaft by Fo-kien and Tche-kiang. The 
country is extremely fertile, but it is fo popu- 
lous, that it can fearcely fupply the wants of 
its inhabitants: on this account, they are very 
weconomical ; which expofes them to the far- 
cafms and raillery of the Chinefe of the other 
provinces: however, they are people of great 
folidity and acutenefs, and have the talent of 
rifing rapidly to the dignities of the ftate. 

The mountains of this province are covered 
with fimples, and contain in their bowels mines 
of gold, filver, lead, iron and tin; the rice it 
produces is very delicate, and feveral barks are 
loaded with it every year for the court. The 
porcelain made here is the fineft and moft va- 
luable of the empire. 

This province contains thirteen cities of the 
firft clafs, and feventy-eight of the fecond and 
third. The capital is Nan-tchang-fou. This 

city 
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city has no trade but that of porcelain, which 
is made in the neighbourhood of Jao-tcheou. 
It is the refidence of a viceroy, and compre- 
hends in its diftri€t eight cities; feven of 
which are of the third clafs, and only one of 
the fecond. So much of the country is culti- 
vated, that the paftures left are fcarcely fufh- 
cient for the flocks. 

Jao-tcheou-fou is fituated on the northern 
bank of the river Po, which difcharges itfelf at 
a {mall diftance into the lake Po-yang. It com~ 
mands feven other cities of the third clafs. 
This city is particularly famous on account of 
the beautiful porcelain made in a village be- 
longing to its diftri@, called King-te-tching. 
This village, in which are colledted the beft 
workmen in porcelain, is as populous as the 
largeft cities of China. It is reckoned to cori~ 
tain a million of inhabitants, who confume 
every day more than ten thoufand loads of 
rice. It extends a league and a half along the 
banks of a beautiful river, and is not a col- 
letion of ftraggling houfes intermixed with 
{pots of ground; on the contrary, the people 
complain that the buildings are too crowded, 
and that the long ftreets which they form are 
too narrow; thofe who pafs through them ima~ 

gine 
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gine themfelves tranfported into the midft of a 
fair, where nothing is heard around, but the 
noife of porters calling out to make way. 
Provifions are dear*here, becaufe every thing 
confumed is brought from remote places; 
even wood, fo neceflary for their furnaces, is 
aétually tranfported from the diftance of an 
hundred leagues. This village, notwithftanding 
the high price of provifions, is an afylum for 
a great number of poor families, who could 
not fubfift any where elfe. Children and in- 
valids find employment here, and even the 
blind gain a livelihood by pounding colours, 
The river in this place forms a kind of har- 
bour, about a league in circumference: two 
or three rows of barks placed in a line, fome~ 
times border the whole extent of this vaft 
bafon. 

King-te-ching contains about five hundred _ 
furnaces for making porcelain, all employed: 
the flames and clouds of fmoke, which rife 
from them in different places, fhew even at a 
diftance the extent and fize of this celebrated 
village ; to thofe who approach it by night, it 
has the appearance of a large city on fire. 
Strangers are not permitted to fleep here ; they 
mutt either pafs the night in the barks which 
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brought them hither, or lodge with their 
friends, who are obliged to anfwer for their 
condu@. This regulation is judged neceflary, 
to maintain order and fafety in a place, the 
riches of which might excite the avidity of a 
number of banditti. 

Koang-fin-fou is furrounded by mountains, 
the greater part of which are lofty, and abound 
with fine cryftal. Its jurifdiction extends over 
feven ciiies of the third clafs. 

Nang-kang-fou, Kieou-kiang-fou and Kien- 
tchang-fou have nothing remarkable but their 
fituation. The firft of thefe cities is built on 
the banks of the lake Po-yang, the fecond on the 

fouth fide of the river Yang-tfe-kiang, and the 
third on the frontiers of the province of Fo-kien. 
The firit has four others of the third clafs under 
its jurifdiGiion, and the two laft have five. 

Vou-tcheou-fou, or Fou-tcheou-fou, was for- 

merly one of the moft beautiful cities in China; 
but fince the invafion of the Tartars it has 
been a heap of ruins, which however ftill con- 
vey fome idea of its ancient magnificence. The 
‘pir here is pure, the people are a€tive and in- 
@uftrious, and the fields well*cultivated. Its dif- 
‘ ict is about twenty-five leagues in extent ; fix 
Mities of the third clafs belong to it. 

Vou. L ER Lin- 
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Lin-kiang-fou is fituated on the banks of the 
river Yu-ho; its foil is good, and the climate 
is healthful; but it is fo much deferted, that 
the Chinefe fay, one hog «would be fuficient to 
maintain the whole city two days. It has only 
four cities of the third clafs belonging to its 
diftri&t. One of its villages is the general mart 
for all the drugs fold in the empire ; this makes 
it a place of fome note. 

Ki-ngnan-fou, Choui-tcheou-fou and Yuen- 
tcheou-fou are cities very commocioufly fitu- 
ated upon the banks of different rivers, and in 
cantons equally fertile. The mountains of the 
firft contain gold and filver mines, thofe of 
the fecund lapis lazuli, and the third furnifhes 
the reft of China with abundance of vitriol 
and alum. 

Kan-tcheou-fou has every appearance of a 
flourithing trade; its rivers, port, riches and 
population, all contribute to attract ftrangers, 
A day’s journey from this city is a very rapid 
current, almoft twenty leagues in length, which 
flows with great impetuofity over a number 
of fcattered rocks that are level with the water. 
Travellers here are in greatdanger of being loft, 
unlefs they take care to be conducted by one 
of the pilots of the country; after this paflage, 

the 
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the river becomes twice as large as the Seine at 
Rouen ; it is continually covered with loaded 
barks and other veffels under fail. 

Near the walls of the city is a very long 
bridge compofed of an hundred and thirty 
boats joined together by ftrong iron chains. 
The cuftom-houfe is upon this bridge, where 
a receiver conftantly refides, to vifit all barks 
and examine if they have paid the duties im 
pofed on the commodities with which they are 
loaded. Two or three moveable boats are fo 
placed, that by their means the bridge can be 
opened or fhut, to give or refufe a paflage; 
and no barks are ever permitted to pafs until 
‘they have been examined. In the territory be- 
donging to this city, a great number of thofe 
valuable trees grow, from which varnith diftils. 
Its diftri€t is extenfive, and contains twelve 
cities of the third clafs, 

Nan-ngan-fou is fituated in the moft fouthern 
part of the province; it is a beautiful, popu- 
Jous, and commercial city, and much fre- 
qucnted. It has dependant on it only four 
gities of the third clafs. 
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CHAP. IV. 
THE PROVINCE OF FO-KIEN. 


HIS province is not very extenfive ; but 

its riches entitle it to be ranked among 
the moft flourifhing of the empire. Its climate 
is warm ; however, the air is fo pure, that no 
contagious difcafes ever prevail here. 

Fo-kien is bounded on the north by the 
province of Tche-kiang, on the weft by that 
of Kiang-fi, on the fouth by Quang-tong, and 
on the eaft by the Chinefe fea. It produces 
mufk in abundance, precious ftones, quick- 
filver, iron and tin. Tools of fteel neceffary 
for every art, filk ftuffs, and cloths of furprifing 
finenefs and beauty are made here. This pro- 
vince is faicd to contain gold and filver mines ; 
but they are forbid to be opened, under pain of 
death. 

It has few plains ; but induftry fertilizes even 
the niountains, the greater part of which are 
difpofed in the form of amphitheaties, and cur. 
into terraces that rife one above another. It 
vallcys are watered by rivers and {prings, whict 
fall from the mountains, and which the Chinefi 
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fkill, to refrefh his rice, which grows only in 
water; he has even the art of raifing the water 
to’the tops of the mountains, and of convey- 
ing it from one fide to another, by pipes made 
of bamboo, a great quantity of which is found 
in this province. 

The trade which the inhabitants of Fo-kien 
carry on with Japan, the Philippines, Java, 
Camboya, Siam, and the ifle of Formofa, ren- 
ders this country extremely opulent. The 
people here fpeak a different language in moft 
of the cities, each of which has its particular 
diale&t. The language of the mandarins is that 
which is fpokcn every where; but few under- 

and it in this province: however, it produces 
a great number of literati. 

Fo-kien contains nine fox, or cities of the 
firft clafs, and fixty Aven, or cities of the third 
clafs. 

Fou-tcheou-fou is, without doubt, one of the 
moft confiderable cities in the province, either 
on account of the beauty of its fituation, the 
trade it carries on, the number of its literati, or 
the gonvenience of its rivers and port; but, 
above all, on account of the magnificence of 
its principal bridge, which has more than an 
hundred arches, conftruéted of white ftone, and 
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ornamented with a double baluftrade through 
out. This city is the refidence of a viceroy, 
and has under its jurifdiion nine cities of the 
third clafs. 

Tfuen-tcheou-fou is inferior in nothing to 
the preceding city ; its fituation, trade, extent, 
triumphal arches, temples, even its ftrects all 
well paved, fecure it a diftinguished rank among 
the moft beautiful cities of China. It hes in its 
diftriG feven cities of the third clafs, In the 
neighbourhood of this city is a bridze remiaik- 
able for its extracrdinary fize and ihe fingus 
larity of its conftru€tion. It was built at the 
fole expence of one governor. Father Martini, 
a man of eftablifhed veracity, {peaks of it in 
the following words: ‘ I faw it twice,’ tays he, 
* and always with aftonifhment. It is bu'lt ei. 
* tirely of the fame kind of blackith ftone, and 
* has no arches, but above three hundred large 
* ftone pillars, which terminate on each fide 
* in an acute angle, to break the violence of the 
* current with greater facility. Five {tones of 
* equal fize, laid tranfverfely from one pillar ta 
‘ another, form the breadth of the bridge, cach 
* of which, accerding to the meafurement I 
* made in walking, were eighteen of my ordi- 
nary fteps in length; there arg one thoufand 
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‘of them, all of the fame fize and figure: 
©a wonderful work, when one confiders the 
* preat number of thefe heavy ftones, and the 
© manner in which they are fupported between 
* the pillars! On each fide there are buttrefles 
For props, conftrudted of the fame kind of 
* ftone, on the tops of which are placed lions 
© on pedeftals, and other ornaments of the like 
‘nature. It is to be obferved, that in this de- 
‘ {cripticn, I fpeak only of one part of the 
* work—that which is between the fmall city 
* of .Lo-yang and the caftle built upon the 
‘ bridge: for, beyond the caftle, there is ano- 
* ther part equally ftupendous as the firft.’ 
Kien-ning-fou is one of thofe common cities 
which prefent nothing remarkable. At the time 
of the conqueft of China by the Tartars, Kien-~ 
ning fuftained two fieges, and refolutely re~ 
fufed to fubmit to the power of the conqueror; 
but, fome time after, it was taken, and all the 
inhabitants were put to the i.vord. Having 
been fince re-eftablifhed by the fame Tartars 
who deftroyed it, it is now ranked ‘“amongft 
cities of the firft clafg: this is the more afto- 
nifhing, as it has nothing to diftinguith it from 
ordinary cities, Eight cities of the third clafs 
belong to its diftrict. 
E4 Yen+ 
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Yen-ping-fou rifes in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, upon the brow of a mountain which 
is wafhed by the river Min-ho; it is fortified 
by inacceffible mountains, which cover it on 
every fide, and all the barks of the province 
muft pafs by the foot of its walls, o go to their 
different places of deftination. It has under 
its jurifdiction feven cities of the third clats; 
among which is Cha-hien, commonly called 
The Silver City, on account of the plenty occa- 
fioned by the fertility of its lands. 

Ting-cheou-fou, Hing-hoa-fou and Chao; 
ou-fou prefent nothing curious to the traveller. 
Seven cities of the third clafs depend on the 
former, two on the fecond, and four on the 
third, which is a place of ftrength and one of 
the keys of the province. 

T'chang-tcheou-fou is a city very confider- 
able on account of its trade with the ules of 
Emazy, Pong-hou, and For nafz. The miffion+ 
aries found here fome veitiges of the Chriftian 
religion, and Father Martini fw in the houfe 
of one of the literati an old parchment bock 
written in Gothic chara@ters, which contained 
in Latin the greater part of the fcriptures. 
This Jefuit offcred a fum of money for it ; but 
the owner retufed to part with it, becaufe it 
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was a book which had been long preferved in 
his family, and which his anceftors had always 
confidered as rare and valuable. 

Befides thefe cities and a number of forts 
belonging to them, the province of Fo-kien has 
under its jurifdiction a celebrated port, com- 
monly called Hia-men, or Emouy, and the ifles 
of Pong-hou. 

The port of Emouy is properly but an an- 
choring-place for thips, inclofed on one fide by 
the ifland from which it takes its name, and 
on the other by the main land ; but it is fo ex- 
tenfive, that it can contain feveral thoufands 
of veffels; and the depth of its water is fo 
great, that the largeft fhips may lie clofe to the 
fhore without danger. 

In the beginning of the prefent century it 
was much frequented by Europcan veffels ; but 
few vifit it at prefent, as all the trade is carried 
on at Canton. The emperor keeps here a gar- 
rifon of fix or feven thoufand men, com- 
manded by a Chinefe general. 

In entering this road, a large rock muft be 
doubled which ftands at the mouth of it, and 
divides it almoft as the Mingant divides the 
harbour of Breft. This rock is vifible, and rifes 
feveral feet above the furface of the water. 

Three 
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Three leagues from it is a {mall ifland, with 
natural arch in the middle which admits light 
from the oppofite fide: hence, no doubt, it 
got the name of Zhe Perforated Ifland. 

The ifland of Emouy is particularly cele- 
brated on account of the magnificence of its 
principal pagod, confecrated to the deity Fo. 
This temple is fituated in a plain, terminated on 
one fide by the fea, and on the other by a lofty 
mountain. Before it the fea, lowing through 
different channels, forms a large fheet of water, 
which is bordered with turf of the moft beauti- 
ful verdure. The front of this edifice is one 
hundred and eighty feet in length, and its gate 
is adorned with figures in relief, which are the 
ufual ornaments of the Chinefe architecture. 
On entering, you find a vaft portico, with an 
altar in«the middle, on which is placed a gi~ 
gantc flatue of gilt brafs, reprefenting the god 
Fo, fitting crofs-legged. Four other flatues are 
placed at the corners of this portico, which are 
eighteen feet high, although they reprefent 
people fitting. Each of thefe ftatues is forined 
from a fingle block of ftone. They bear 
in their hands different fymbols, which mark 
their attributes, as formerly in Athens and 
Rome the trident and caduceus diftinguifhed 
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Neptune and Mercury. One holds a ferpent in 
its arms, which is twifted round its body in 
feveral folds; the fecond has a bent bow and 
a quiver; the two others prefent, one a kind of 
battle-axe, and the other a guitar, or fome in- 
ftrument of the fame kind. 

After croffing this portico, you enter a {quare 
outer court, paved with large gray fiones, the 
leaft of which is ten feet in length and four 
in breadth. At the four fides of this court ‘arife 
four pavilions, which terminate in domes, and 
have a communication with one another by 
means of a gallery which runs quite round it. 
One of thefe contains a bell ten feet in diame- 
ter; the wooden-work which fupports this 
heavy mafs cannot be fufficiently admired, In 
the other is kept a drum of an enormous fize, 
which the bonzes ufe to proclaim the-days of 
new and full moon. It muft be obferved, that 
the clappers of the Chinefe bells are on the out~ 
fide, and made of wood, in the form of a mal- 
let. The two other pavilions contain the orna- 
ments of the temple, and often ferve to lodge 
travellers, whom the bonzes are obliged to 
receive. 

In the middle of this court is a large tower, 
which ftands by itfelf and terminates alfo in a 
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dome, to which you afcend by a beautiful ftone 
ftaircafe that winds round it. This dome con- 
tains a temple remarkably neat; the ceiling is 
ornamented with mofaic work, and the walls 
are covered with ftone figures in relief, repre- 
fenting animals and monfters. The pillars 
which fupport the roof of this edifice are of 
‘wood varniflied, and on feftivals are orna~ 
mented with fmall flags of different colours. 
The pavement of the temple is formed of little 
fhells, and its different compartments prefent 
birds, butterflies, flowers, &c. 

The bonzes-continually burn incenfe upon 
the altar, and keep the lamps lighted, which 
hang from the ceiling of the temple. At one 
extremity of the altar ftands a brazen urn, 
which when ftruck fends forth a mournful 
found: on the oppofite fide is a hollow ma- 
chine of wood, of an oval form, ufed for the 
fame purpofe, which is to accompany with its 
found their voices when they fing in praife of 
the tutelary idol of the pagod. 

The god Pouffa is placed on the middle of 
this altar, on a flower of gilt brafs, which 
ferves as a bafe, and holds a young child in 
his arms; feveral idols, which are no doubt 
fubaltern deities, are ranged around him, and 
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ration. 

The bonzes have traced out on the wails of 
this temple feveral hieroglyphical characters in 
praife of Pouffa ; there is alfo to be feen an hifto- 
rical or allegorical painting in frefco, which re- 
prefents a burning lake, in which feveral men 
appear to be fwimming, fome carried by mon- 
fters, cthers furrounded by dragons and winged 
ferpents. In the middle of the gulph rifes a fteep 
rock, on the top of which the god is feated, 
holding in his arms a child, who feems to call 
out to thofe who are in the flames of the lake; 
but an old man, with hanging ears and horns 
on his head, prevents them from climbing to 
the fummit of the rock, and threatens to drive 
them back with a large club. The bonzes are 
at a lofs what anfwer to give, when any quef- 
tions are afked them concerning this paint~ 
ing. Behind the altar is a kind of library, . 
containing books which treat of the worthip of 
idols, 

On defcending from this dome; you crofs the 
court, and enter a kind of gallery, the walls of 
which are lined with boards; it contains twenty- 
four ftatues of gilt brafs, reprefenting the fame 
number of philofophers, ancient difciples of 
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Confucius. At the end of this gallery, you find 
a large hall, which is the refectory of the 
bonzes ; and after having traverfed a {pacious 
apartment, you at length enter the temple of 
Fo, to which there is an afcent by a large ftone 
ftaircafe. It is ornamented with vafes, full of 
artificial flowers (a work in which the Chinefe 
excel) ; and here alfo are found the fame kind 
of mufical inftruments as thofe mentioned be- 
fore. The ftatue of the god is not to be feen 
but through a piece of black gauze, which forms 
a kind of veil or curtain before the altar. The 
reft of the pagod confifts of feveral large cham- 
bers, excecdingly neat, but badly difpofed ; the 
gardens and pleafure-grounds are on the de- 
clivity of the mountain; and a number of de- 
lightful grottos are cut out in the rock, which 
afford an agreeable fhelter from the excelfive 
heat of the fun. 

There are feveral other pagods in the ifle of 
Emouy; among which is one called The Pagod 
of the Ten Thoufand Stones, because it is built on 
the brow of a mountain where there is a like 
number of little rocks, under which the bonzes 
have formed grottos and very pleafant covered 
feats. A certain rural {implicity reigns here, 
which captivates and delights. 

Strangers 
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Strangers are received by thefe bonzes with 
great politenefs, and may freely enter their 
temples’; but they muft not attempt to gratify 
their curiofity fully, nor to enter thofe apart- 
ments into which they are not introduced, 
efpecially if they are accompanied by fufpicious 
perfons ; for the bonzes, who are forbid under 
pain of fevere punifhment to have any inter~ 
courfe with women, and who often keep them 
in private, might, from fear of being difco- 
vered, revenge themfelves for too impertinent 
a curiolity. 

The ifles of Pong-hou form an archipelago 
between the port of Emouy and the ifland of 
Formofa. A Chinefe garrifon is kept here, with 
one of thofe mandarins who are called literati, 
whofe principal employment is to watch the 
trading veflels which pafs from: China to Fors 
mofa, or from Formofa to China. 

As thefe iflands are only fand-banks or rocks, 
the inhabitants are obliged to import every ne-~ 
ceflary of life; neither fhrubs nor bufhes are 
feen upon them ; all their ornament confilts of 
one folitary tree. The harbour is godd and 
fheltered from every wird ; it has from twenty 
to twenty-five feet depth of water. Although 
it is in an uncultivated and uninhabited ifland, 

it 
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it is abfolutely neceffury for the prefervatiort 
of Formofa, which has no port capable of re- 
ceiving veflels that draw above eight feet of 
‘water. 
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CHAP. V. 
THE PROVINCE OF TCHE-KIANG. 


HIS province, formerly the refidence of 
fome of the emperors, is one of the 
moft confiderable in the empire, on account of 
its maritime fituation, extent, riches, and the 
number of its inhabitants. It is bounded on 
the fouth by that of I'o-kien, on the north and 
weft by Kiang-nan and Kiang-fi, and on the 
eaft by the fea. The air of this country is pure 
and healthful; the plains are watered by a 
number of rivers and canals, kept in good or- 
der; and the f{prings and lakes with which it 
abounds, contribute greatly to its fertility. The 
natives are mild and lively, and very polite to 
ftrangers ; but they are faid to be extremely 
fuperftitious. 
A prodigicus quantity of filk-worms are bred 
in this province; whole plains may be feen 


covered with dwarf mulberry-trees, which are 
pur- 
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purpofely checked in their growth; they are 
planted and pruned almoft in the fame manner 
as vines. Long experience has taught the Chi- 
nefe, that the leaves of the {malleft trees pro- 
cure the beft filk. The principal branch there- 
fore of the trade of this province confifts in filk 
ftuffs ; thofe in which gold and filver are in< 
termixed, are the moft beautiful and moft 
efteemed in the empire. With regard to their 
common pieces, an immenfe quantity is fent to 
every part of China, to Japan, the Philippines, 
and to Europe; and notwithftanding this ex~ 
portation, fo much is left, that a complete fuit 
of filk may be bought here, as cheap as one of 
the coarfeft woollen cloth in France. 

Excellent hams are brought from this pro~ 
vince, and thofe {mall gold-ffh with which 
ponds are commonly ftocked. The tallow-tree 
grows here, and a f{pecies of mufhrooms, which 
are tranfported to every province of the empire. 
"Fhey are pickled, and afterwards dried, and 
will keep a whole year: when wanted for ufe, 
they are foaked in water, which renders them 
as frefh as they were at firft. 

In Tche-kiang there aré reckoned to be ele- 
ven cities of the firft clafs, feventy-two of the 
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third, and eighteen fortrefles, which in Europe 
would be accounted large cities. 

Hang-tcheou-fou, the metropolis of the pro- 
vince, is, according to the Chinefe, the paradife 
of the earth; it may be confidered as one of 
the richeft, beft fituated and largeft cities of the 
empire. It is four leagues in circumference, 
exclufive of its fuburbs ; and the number of its 
inhabitants amounts to more than a million. 
It is computed, that there are a thoufand work- 
men within its walls, employed in manufactur- 
ing filk: what renders this city delightful, is a 
{mall lake, called Si-hou, which wafhes the bot- 
tom of its walls on the weftern fide ; its water 
is pure and limpid, and its banks are almoft 
every where covered with flowers. Halls and 
open galleries, fupported by pillars, and paved 
with large flag ftones, have been erected here 
on piles, for the convenience of thofe who are 
fond of walking; caufeways, cafed with cut 
ftone, traverfe the lake in different directions ; 
and the openings which are left in them at in- 
tervals, for the paflage of boats, are covered by 
handfome bridges. 

In the middle of the lake are two iflands, to 
which company generally refort after having 
amufed themfelves with rowing, and in which 
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built for their reception. The emperor has a 
{mall palace in the neighbourhood. 

This city, being the capital of the province, 
has a garrifon of three thoufand Chinefe, under 
the command of the viceroy, and three thou- 
fand Tartars, commanded by a general of the 
fame nation. It has under its jurifdiGtion feven 
cities of the fecond and third clafs. 

Kia-king-fou is a city remarkable for no- 
thing but its ftreets, which are ornamented 
with beautiful piazzas, that fhelter paffengers 
from the fun and rain. Seven cities of the third 
clafs are dependant on it. 

Hou-tcheou-fou is fituated on a lake, from 
which it takes its name. The quantity of filk 
manufactured here is almoft incredible. To 
give fome idea of it, we fhall only fay, that the 
tribute paid by a city under its jurifdiction, 
named Te-tfin-hien, amounts to more than 
500,000 ¢ae/s or ounces of filver. Its diftri&t 
contains feven cities, one of which is of the 
Aecond, and fix of the third clafs. 

Ning-po-fou, called by the Europeans Liam- 
po, is an excellent port, on the eaftern coaft of 
China, oppofite to Japan. Eighteen or twenty 
leagues from this place is an ifland called 
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Tcheou-chan, where the Engkth firft landed 
on their arrival at China. 

The filks manufactured at Ning-po are 
much efteemed in foreign countries, efpecially 
in Japan, where the Chinefe exchange them 
for copper, gold and filver. This city has four 
others under its jurifai€tion, befides a great 
nuinber of fortreffes. 

Chao-hing-fou is fituated in 1n extenfive 
and fertile plain, The people of this country 
are faid to be the greatc{t adepts in chicanery 
of any in China; indeed, they are fo well verfed 
in the laws, that the governors of the pro- 
vinces and great mandarins choofe their S:ang- 
cong, or fecretaries, from among them. 

At the diftance of half a league from this 
city, is a tomb, which the Chinefe fay, is that 
of the great 2% Clofe to this monument 
{tands a magnificent edifice, raifed by order of 
the emperor Chang-hi, who vifited it in the 
twentieth year of his reign. Chao-hing-fou has 
under its jurifdi€tion eight cities of the third 
clafs. 

Tai-tcheou-fou, Kin-hoa-fou, Kin-tcheou- 
fou, Yen-tcheou-fou, Ouen-tcheou-fou, and 
Tchu-tcheou-fou are the leaft confiderable cities 
of the province ; the firft has fix cities under 
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its jurifdidtion ; the fecond, famous by the va- 
lour of its ancient inhabitants, has eight ; the 
third, five ; the fourth, fix; the fifth, three, and 
the fixth, ten. Pines of an extraordinary fize, 
which can eafily contain forty men in their 
trunks, are faid to grow upon the mountains 
near this laft city. 


CHAP, VI. 
THE PROVINCE OF ILOU-QUANG. 


HE province of Hou-quang occupies 
nearly the centre of the empire; the 
river Yang-tfe-kiang traverfes it from weit to 
eaft, and divides it into two parts, the northern 
and fouthern. This province (the greater part 
of which is level, and watered by lakes, canals 
and rivers) is celebrated for its fertility; the 
Chinefe call it the ftore-houfe of the empire ; 
land it is a common faying among them, that 
The abundance of Kiang-fi could furnifh all China 
with a breakfaf ; but the province of Hou-quang 
alone could fupply enough to maintain all its in~ 
habitants. 
F 3 Some 
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Some princes of the race of Hong-vou for- 
merly refided in this province ; but that family 
was entirely deitroyed by the Tartars when they 
conquered China. The people here boaft much 
of their cotton cloths, fimples, gold-mines, wax, 
and paper made of the bamboo-reed. 

The northern part of the province contains 
eight fow, or cities of the firft clafs, and fixty 
of the fecond and third. The fouthern com- 
prehends feven of the firft clafs, and fifty-four 
of the fecond and third, exclulive of forts, 
towns and villages, which are every where to 
be found. 

Vou-tchang-fou, which is the capital of the 
whole province, and at the fame time of the 
northern part, is as it were the rendezvous of 
all the commercial people in China, This 
city, as well as the reft of the province, fuffered 
greatly during the laft wars ; but it has reco~ 
vered fo much, that it is now inferior to none 
of the other cities, in extent, opulence and 
population. As every branch of trade is carried 
on here, its port, fituated on the river Yang~ 
tfe-kiang, is always crowded with veffels ; the 
river is fometimes covcred with them to the 
diftance of two leagues. ‘The beautiful cryftal 
found in its mountains, the plentiful crops of 
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fine tea which it produces, and the pro~ 
digious fale of the bamboo-paper made here, 
no lefs contribute to render it famous, than the 
continual influx of ftrangers. Its extent is 
compared to that of Paris. It comprehends in 
its diftrit one city of the fecond clafs, and 
nine of the third, befides a fortified town and 
feveral fortrefles. 

Han-yang-fou, Ngan-lo-fou, Siang-yang- 
fou, Yuen+yang-fou and Te-nyan-fou are rich, 
populous and commercial cities. They pre- 
fent nothing remarkable, excepting the firft, in 
which is a very high tower, raifed, according 
to vulgar tradition, in honour of a young wo- 
man, whofe innocence was declared by a ftrik- 
ing miracle: the branch of a pomegranate-tree, 
which fhe held in her hand, inftantly became 
loaded with fruit. The firft of thefe cities has 
only one under its jurifdiction ; the fecond two 
of the fecond clafs and five of the third; the 
diftrict of the next contains one of the fecond 
clafs and fix of the third; that of the fourth, 
which furpaffes the reft in fertility of foil, com- 
prehends fix of the third clafs ; the laft has fix 
dependant on it. 

Kin-tcheou-fou and Hoang-tcheou-fou dif- 
fer in nothing from the preceding, but in the 
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extent of their jurifdiction. The firft has in its 
diftriG two cities of the fecond, and eleven of 
the third clafs; the fecond reckons nine, one 
of the fecond, and eight of the third. Thefe 
are the principal cities of the northern divifion 
of the province of Hou-quang. 

The fouthern part contains feven of the 
firft clafs; the principal of which is Tchang- 
tcha-fou. 

This city is fituated on a large river, which 
has a communication with an extenfive lake, 
ealled Tong-ting-hou. It has under its jurif- 
dition one city of the fecond clafs and eleven 
of the third. The inhabitants of one of thefe 
were the inftitutors of a grand feltival, which 
is celebrated in the fifth month, through ali the 
provinces of the empire, with great pomp and 
fplendour. The mandarin who governed the 
city having been drowned, the people, wha 
adored him on account of his virtue and great 
probity, inflituted this feflival in honour of 
him, and ordered it to be folemnized by {fports, 
feafts and combats on the water. 

Long, narrow boats, covered with gilding, 
are prepared for this folemnity, which are called 
Long-icheou, becaufe they reprefent the figure 
of a dragon ; and rewards are beftowed upon 
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thofe who are victorious: but, fince diverfions 
of this kind have become dangerous, they are 
forbid by the greater part of the mandarins 
in their provinces. 

Yo-tcheou-fou is built on the banks of the 
river Yang-tie-kiang, and may be ranked among 
the wealthieft cities of China. It is indeed po- 
pulous, and a place of great trade. One city of 
the fecond clais, and feven of the third, are 
under its jurifdi@tion. ‘The other cities of the 
province have nothing remarkable; their names 
are Pao-king-fou, Heng-tcheou-fou, Tchang- 
te-fou, Tching-tcheou-fou and Yong-tcheou- 


fou. 


CHAP, VII. 
THE PROVINCE OF HO-NAN. 


VERY thing that can contribute to ren- 

4 der a country delightful is found united 

in this province ; the Chinefe therefore call it 

Tong-hoa, or The Middle Flower : it is indeed 
fituated almoft in the centre of China. 

The ancient emperors, invited by the mild- 

nefs of the climate and the beauty of the coun- 

try, 
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try, fixed their refidence here for fome time. 
The abundance of its fruits, paftures and corn, 
the effeminacy of its inhabitants (who are ac- 
counted extremely voluptuous), and laftly, the 
cheapnefs of provifions, have no doubt pre- 
vented trade from being fo flourifhing here, as 
in the other provinces of the empire. The whole 
country is flat, excepting towards the weft, 
where there arifes a long chain of mountains, 
covered with thick forefts ; and the land is in 
fuch a high ftate of cultivation, that thofe who 
travel through it imagine they are walking in 
an immenfe garden. 

Befides the river Hoang-ho, which traverfes 
this province, it is watered by a great num- 
ber of fprings and fountains; it has alfo a 
valuable lake, which invites to its banks a pro- 
digious number of workmen, becaufe its water 
has the property of communicating a luftre to 
filk, which cannot be imitated. Exclufive of 
forts, caftles and places of ftrength, this pro- 
vince contains eight fou, or cities of the firft 
clafs, and an hundred and two of the fecond 
and third. In one of thefe citics, named Nan- 
yang, is found a kind of ferpent, the fkin of 
which is marked with fmail white {pots ; the 
Chinefe phyficians fteep it in wine, and ufe it 


_after~ 
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afterwards as an excellent remedy againft the 
palfy. 

Ho-nan is bounded on the north by the pro- 
vinces of Pe-tcheli and Chan-fi, on the fouth by 
Hou-quang, and on the eaft by that of Chan- 
tong. 

Cai-fong-fou, its capital, is fituated at the 
diftance of two Jeagues from the river Hoang- 
ho; but the ground around it is fo low, that 
the river is higher than the city. To prevent 
inundations, ftrong dikes have been raifed, 
which extend more than thirty leagues. This 
city having been belieged in 1642 by an army 
of an hundred thoutand rebels, headed by one 
Ly-tchuang, the commander of the troops fent 
to relieve it, formed the fatal defign of drown- 
ing the enemy, by hreaking down the large 
dike of Hoang-ho: this ftratagem fucceeded ; 
but at the fame time, the city was overflowed, 
and the inundation was fo violent and fudden, 
that it deftroyed three hundred thoufand in- 
habitants. 

It appears by the ruins, which ftill fubfift, 
that Cai-fong muft then have been three leagues 
in circumference. It has been rebuilt fince this 
difmai event, but in a ftyle far inferior to its 
former magnificence. Nething at prefent dif- 

tinguifhes 
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tinguifhes it from ordinary cities but the ex- 
tent of its jurifdiction, which comprehends 
four cities of the fecond clafs and thirty of the 
third. 

Kouei-te-fou has under its jurifdiction one 
city of the fecond ciafs and fix of the third. 
Situated in an extenfive and fertile plain be- 
tween two large rivers, nothing is wanting to 
render it opulent but an increafe of its inha- 
bitants and trade. The air here is pure, and 
the fruits are excellent. ‘The people who in- 
habit this city are remarkably mild, and treat 
ftrangers with uncommon hofpitality. 

Tchang-te-fou is one of the moft northern 
cities of the province. Two things here are re- 
markable: the firft is a fifh refembling a cro- 
codile, the fat of which is of fo fingular a na- 
ture, that when oncc kindled it cannot be ex- 
tinguifhed; the fecond is a mountain in the 
neighbourhood, fo fteep and inacceffible, that 
in time of war it affords a place of refuge to 
the inhabitants, and a fafe afylum from the in- 
fults and violence of the foldiery. Tchang-te- 
fou contains in its diftrict one city of the 
fecond clafs and fix of the third. 

The territories of Ouei-kiun-fou and Hoai- 
king-fou abound with fimples and medicinal 

plants ; 
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plants; they have nothing elfe remarkable. Both 
thefe have under their jurifdiCtion fix cities of 
the third clafs. 

Honan-fou is fituated amid{t mountains and 
between three rivers. The Chinefe formerly 
believed this city to be the centre of the earth, 
becaufe it was in the middle of their empire. 
Its jurifdiGion is very extenfive ; for it com- 
prehends one city of the fecond clafs and thir- 
teen of the third: one of thefe cities, named 
Teng-fong-hien, is famous on account of the 
tower erected by the celebrated Tcheou-kong for 
an obfervatory ; there is ftill to be feen in it 
an inftrument which he made ufe of to find 
the fhadow at noon, in order to determine the 
latitude. This aftronomer lived above a thou- 
fand years before the Chriftian xra, and the 
Chinefe pretend that he invented the mariner’s 
compals. 

Nan-yang-fou and Yu-ning-fou have under 
their jurifditiion twenty-two cities; of which 
the former has two of the fecond, and fix of 
the third clafs; the latter, two of the fecond 
and twelve of the third. We are affured, that 
provifions are fo abundant in the firft, that 
numerous aimies have remained in it without 


the inhabitants perceiving the leaft fearcity. 
The 
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The territory of the fecond is no lefs fruitful, 
We have nothing elfe particular to obferve con~ 
cerning them. 





CHAP. VII, 
THE PROVINCE OF CHANG-TONG, 


HANG-TONG is bounded on the eaft 
by the province of Pe-tcheli and by part 
of Ho-nan, on the fouth by Kiang-nan, on the 
eaft by the eaftern fea, and on the north by 
the fame and part of Pe-tcheli. It is divided 
into fix diftri€ts, which contain fix cities of the 
firft clafs and an hundred and fourteen of the 
fecond and third. Befides thefe, there are 
found along the coaft fifteen or fixteen forts» 
feveral villagcs of confidcrable note on account 
of their commerce, and a number of {mall 
illands, the greater part of which have harbours 
very convenient for the Chinefe junks, which 
eafily pafs from thence to Corea or Leao-tong. 
Befides the grand imperial canal, which tra- 
verfes this province, it contains a great many 
lakes, ftreams and rivers, which contribute 
no lefs to the ornament than fecundity of its 
plains ; 
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plains; however, it has much to fear from 
drought, as it feldom rains here. Locufts alfo 
make fometimes great devaftation. There is no 
country perhaps where game is more plentiful, 
or where pheafants, partridges and quails are 
fold cheaper. The inhabitants of this pro- 
vince are reckoned the keeneft {fportfmen in the 
empire. 

The river Yun, otherwife called the Imperial 
Canal, adds greatly to the riches of the pro- 
vince. Through this canal all barks from the 
fouth of China, which are bound to Pe-king, 
muft neceflarily pafs: their number is con- 
fiderable ; and they tranfport fuch quantities of 
merchandife and provifions of every kind, that 
the duties colleéted on this canal alone, amount 
every year to more than 450,000). fterling. All 
thefe barks pafs from the Yellow River into the 
Imperial Canal at So-tlien; from thence they go 
to Tci-ngin, and afterwards to Lin-tcin, where 
they enter the river Oei. In the courfe of this 
navigation a great number of locks are found, 
which the want of water fufficient to carry 
large barks has rendered neceflary. The ob- 
ftacles which nature oppofed to the execution 
of this magnificent work, the ftrong and long 
dikes by which it is contained, its banks deco- 

rated 
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rated and often lined with cut ftone, the inge- 
nious mechanifm of its locks, al] render it an 
objeé& of admiration to the European traveller: 
the fame genius is perceived here, which pre- 
fided over the execution of the noble canal of 
Languedoc. 

Befides common filk-worms, there is found 
in this province a f{pecies of infect much refem- 
bling our caterpillars, which produces indecd a 
coarfer kind of filk, but of which much ftronger 
ftuffs are made : as thefe ftuffs are very durable, 
they have an extenfive fale throughout China. 

The immortal Kong-fou-tfé, or Confucius, the 
wifeft and moft enlightened of philofophers, 
and who perhaps of all men has the jufteft 
title to that appellation, was born in this pro- 
vince. 

Th-nan-fou, the capital of Chan-tong, is 
fituated fouth of the river Tfing-ho or Tfi; this 
city is large and populous, and is much refpected 
by the Chinefe on account of its having been 
formerly the refidence of a long feries of kings, 
whofe tombs, rifling on the neighbouring moun- 
tains, afford a beautiful proi{pect. 

Tii-nan has under its yurifdi€tion four cities 
of the fecond clafs and twenty-fix of the third. 
Thefe cities have nothing remarkable, except- 


ing 
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ing Yen-tching, where a kind of glafs is made, 
fo delicate and brittle, that it cracks when ex- 
pofed to the leaft injuries of the air. 
Yen-tcheou-fou, which is the fecond city of 
the province, is fituated between two rivers: 
the air here is mild and temperate, which ren- 
ders it an agreeable place of refidence. The 
diftrict of this city is very extenfive; it has 
under its jurifdiction four cities of the fecond 
clafs and twenty-three of the third: one of 
thefe cities, named Tci-ning-tcheou, is little in- 
ferior to the capital, either in extent, number 
of inhabitants, riches or commerce. Its fitua- 
tion upon the banks of the Grand Canal, in- 
vites to ita great number of ftrangers, to traffic. 
Another no lefs celebrated city is Kio-feou, 
which was the Lirth-place of Confucius. Several 
monuments are ftill to be feen therc erected in 
honour of this eminent man. We are aflured 
that great quantities of gold were formerly col- 
le€ted in the neighbourhood of the third city; 
which perhaps gave occafion to its name— 
Kin-kian, or The Gekden Country. 
Tong-tchang-fou has under its jurifdi€tion 
three citics of the fecond clafs and fifteen of 
the third, Lin-tcin-tcheou, fituated on theGreat 
Canal, is the moft remarkable of thefe cities: it 
Vou. I. G is 
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is much frequented by veffels, and may be 
called a general magazine for every kind of 
merchandife. Among the edifices admired here, 
is an o€tagonal tower, divided into eight fto- 
ries, the walls of which are covered on the out- 
fide with porcelain, loaded with various figures 
neatly executed; and within, encrufted with 
pieces of different coloured marble; a ftair- 
cafe, conftru@ted in the wall, conduéts to all 
the ftories, from which there are paflages 
that lead into maguificent galleries ornamented 
with gilt baluftrades. All the cornices and 
projections of the tower are furnifhed with 
little bells, which, whcn agitated by the wind, 
form a very agreeable harmony. The highett 
ftory contains an idol of gilt copper, to which 
the tower is confecrated. Near this tower are 
fome other temples, the architeCture of which 
is exceedingly beautiful. 

Tfin tcheou-fou ts inferior neither in extent 
nor riches to the preceding city. The principal 
branch of its commerce is filh, which are caught 
in fuch abundance, that we are affured, the. 
‘profit arifing from the fale of their fkins only 
is very confiderable. 

Some travellers relate, that a yellow ftone 
ig engendered in the bellies of the cows of this. 

country, 
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eountry, which the Chinefe on that account 
call nivos-boang ; it is of the fize of a goofe’s 
egg, and as brittle as the fofteft crayon: the 
phyficians, who fet a high value on it, pretend 
that it cures catarrhs and the moft inveterate 
fluxions. Tfin-tcheou has in its diftriét one city 
of the fecond clafs and thirteen of the third. 

Ten-tcheou-fou and Lai-tcheou-fou, which 
are the two laft cities of the firft clafs, are re- 
markable for nothing but their fituation ; each 
of them has a convenient harbour, a numerous 
garrifon and feveral armed veffels to defend 
the coaft. One city of the fecond clafs, and 
feven of the third, depend on the former : the 
jurifdition of the latter extends over feven; 
of which two are of the firft clafs, 
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CHAP. IX. 
THE PROVINCE OF CHAN-SI. 


HAN-SI, which is one of the fmalleft 
provinces of the empire, is bounded on 

the eaft by that of Pe-tchcli, on the fouth by 
Fio-nan, on the weft by Chen-fi, and on the 
north by the great wall. The Chinefe fay, that 
G2 the 
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the firft inhabitants of China fixed their re- 
fidence in this province.’ Its climate is health- 
ful and agreeable, and the foil is fruitful. Ic 
abounds with mufk, porphyry, marble, lapis 
Jazuli and jafper of various colours: iron-mines, 
falt-pits and cryftal are alfo common here. 

This province is full of mountains ; fome of 
which are uninhabited, and have a wild and 
frightful appearance; but the reft are culti- 
vated with care, and cut into terraces from top 
to bottom, which prefent a very agreeable 
profpect ; on the tops of fome there are found 
vaft plains, which are no lefs fertile than the 
richeft low-lands. 

The inhabitants of this province are civil 
tind ftrong-limbed, but exceedingly ignorant ; 
the women have the reputation of being hand- 
fome. Vines grow here, which produce the best 
grapes in this part of Aha: good wine might 
be made from them ; but the Chinefe prefer 
drying them and felling them in the other 
provinces. The mountains abound with coal, 
which the inhabitants pound, and having mix- 
ed with water, form into {mall cakes ; it is not 
very inflammable, but when once kindled, af- 
fords a {trong and lafting fire: they ufe it prin- 
cipally for heating their ftoves, which are con- 

ftructed 
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ftruéted with brick, as in Germany; but they 
give them the form of {mall beds, and fleep on 
them during the night. Chan-fi comprehends 
in its diftrict five cities of the firft clafs and 
eighty-five of the fecond and third. 

The capital of the province is called Tai- 
yuen-fou : it is an ancient city, and about three 
leagues in circumference 3 but it has loft much 
of that fplendour which it formerly had when 
the princes of the blood of the laft imperial fa- 
mily of Tai-ming-tchao refided in it: nothing 
remains of their palaces but heaps of rubbifh 
and a few melancholy ruins. The only monu- 
ments entire are the tombs of thefe princes, 
which are feen on a neighbouring mountain. 

This burying-place is magnificently orna- 
mented ; all the tombs are of marble or cut 
ftone, and have near them triumphal arches, 
ftatues of heroes, figures of lions and different 
animals, but efpecially horfes: thefe ftatues are 
difpofed with great tafte and fymmetry. Groves 
of aged cyprefles, planted chequer-wife (which 
have never felt the ftroke of the axe), preferve 
an awful and melancholy gloom around thefe 
tombs, 

Tai-yuen-fou has under its jurifdiction five 
eities of the fecond clafs and twenty of the 

G 3 third, 
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third. The principal articles of its trade aré 
hard-ware, ftuffs of different kinds, particularly 
carpets in imitation of thofe of Turkey. 

Pin-hiang-fou is not inferior to the capital, 
either in the tichnefs of its foil or the extent of 
its diftri€t, which contains fix cities of the fe- 
cond clafs and twenty-eight of the third. 

Near Ngan-y is a lake, the water of which 
is as falt as that of the fea, and from which 
a great quantity of falt is extracted. 

Lou-ngan-fou has under its jurifdition only 
tight cities of the third clafs; but it is agree- 
ably fituated near the fource of the river Tio- 
tfang-ho. 

Fuen-tcheou-fou, an ancient and commercial 
city, is built on the banks of the river Fuem 
ho; its baths and f{prings, almoft as het as 
boiling water, draw hither a great number of 
ftrangers, which adds much to its opulence. 
One city of the fecond, and feven of the third 
clafs, belong to its diftrid. 

Tai-tong-fou is a place of ftrength, built near 
the great wall. Its fituation renders it import- 
ant, becaufe it is the only place expofed to the 
incurfions of the Tartars; it is, befides, ftrongly 
fortified, and the troops kept for its defence 
compofe a numerous garrifon. The territory of 

this 
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this city abounds with lapis lazuli, medicinal 
herbs, and a particular kind of jafper, called 
yu-che, which is as white and beautiful as agate; 
marble and porphyry are alfo common; and 
the fale of the fkins which are dreffed here 
produces a great revenue. The jurifdi€tion of 
Tai-tong-fou is very extenfive; it comprehends 
four cities of the fecond clafs and feven of the 
third. 





CHAP. X. 
THE PROVINCE OF CHEN-SI. 


HiS province is divided into two parts, 
the eaftern and the weftern : it contains 
eight fou, or cities of the firft clafs, and an hun- 
dred and fix of the fecond and third. It is 
bounded on the eaft by Hoang-ho, which fe- 
parates it from Chan-fi; on the fouth by the 
provinces of Se-tchuen and Hou-quang; on 
the north by Tartary and the great wall, and 
on the weft by the country of the Moguls. 
Chen-fi is one of the moft extenfive pro- 
vinces of the empire: it had formerly three 
viceroys; but at prefent it has only two befides 
the governors of So-tcheou and Kan-tcheou, 
which are the ftrongeft places in the country. 
G 4 This 
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This province in general is very fertile, com- 
mercial and rich. It produces little rice; but the 
inhabitants have plentiful crops of wheat and 
millet ; it is, however, fubject to long droughts, 
and clouds of locufts fometimes deftroy every 
thing that grows in the fields: the Chinefe eat 
thefe infects boiled. This country abounds with 
drugs, rhubarb, mufk, cinnabar, wax, honey, 
and coals, of which it contains inexhauftible 
veins ; it has alfo rich gold-mines, which, for 
political reafons, are not allowed to be opened : 
gold-duft is wafhed down in fuch abundance 
among the fand of the torrents and rivers, that 
a number of people have no other fubfiftence 
but what they gain by collecting it. Travellers 
remark, that, the natives of this country are 
more polite and affable to ftrangers, and have 
greater genius, than the Chinefe of the other 
northern provinces. 

Si-ngan-fou, the capital of the province, is, 
next to Pe-king, onc of the moft beautiful and 
largeft cities in China; its walls are thick, ex- 
ceedingly high, and four leagues in circum- 
ference ; they are flanked with a great number 
of towers, a bow-{hot diftant one from the 
other, and furrounded by a deep ditch. Some of 
its gates are magnificent and remarkauly lofty. 

There 
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There is ftill to be feen in this city a palace 
where the ancient kings of Chen-fi refided. The 
extent of their country, and the bravery of 
their people, once rendered them formidable to 
their neighbours. The reft of the buildings 
have nothing to diftinguith them from thofe of 
other cities. The houfes, according to the Chi- 
nefe manner, are low and ill conftruéted ; and, 
as there are few good artifls here, the furniture 
is inferior to that in the fouthern provinces, 
porcelain is very rare, and the varnifh is coarfe. 

With regard to the inhabitants, they are in 
general more robuft, braver, better calculated to 
endure fatigue, and of greater ftature than the 
people of the other provinces. ‘The principal 
Tartar forces deftined for the defence of the 
northern part of the empire are in garrifon at 
Si-ngan-fou, under a general of their own na- 
tion, who, with his foldiers, occupies a quarter 
of the city, feparated from the reft by a wall. 
Bats of a fingular fpecies are found in the ter- 
ritories belonging to this city: they are as 
large as domeftic fowls, and the Chinefe prefer 
their flefh to that of the moft delicate chicken. 
This country alfo furnifhes the ladies with a 
white paint, which they ufe for embellifhing 
their comiplexions. 

Father 
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Father Le Comte informs us, that in 1625 
a large block of marble was dug up in the 
neighbourhood of this city, which had been 
formerly raifed as a monument: on the upper 
part it had a crofs neatly carved; and below, 
an in{cription, partly in Chinefe, partly in Sy- 
riac charafters ; the fubftance of which was, 
that an angel had declared, that the Meffias was 
born of a Virgin in Judea, and that his birth 
was indicated by a new ftar in the heavens ; 
that the kings of the Eaft obferved it, and came 
to offer prefents to this divine child; that a 
Chriftian, named Olspuen, appeared in China 
in the year 636, and had been favourably re- 
ceived by the emperor, who having examined 
his do€trine, acknowledged the truth of it, and 
publithed an edict in its favour *. It appears 
eettain by this, that the Chriftian religion 
flourifhed in China from the year 636 to 782, 
the year in which this monument was erected. 
¥. Le Comte fays, that the emperor then reign- 
ing gave’ orders that it fhould be carefully 
preferved in a temple, which is a quarter of a 
league diftant from Si-ngan-fou. 


* The whole infcmption, and the hiftory of its difcovery, 
may be feen in the China Illufrata of Kircher. 
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This capital has thirty-feven cities under its 
jurifdiGion ; fix of the fecond clafs and thirtys 
one of the third. 

Yen-ngan-fou reckons in its diftri& three 
cities of the fecond clafs and fixteen of the 
third. 

Fong-tfiang-fou has only eight ef the fecond 
and third clafs. 

Han-tchong-fou, a large and populous city, 
is fituated on the river Han, which waters the 
whole country belonging to its diftri€t. It has 
under its jurifdiction fixteen cities of the fecond 
and third clafs. 

The highway cut out acrofs the mountains, 
which condudts to the capital, is the moft re- 
markable thing in this country. This road was 
made by an army in the courle of a military 
expedition. It muft appear very aftonifhing, 
whether we confider the number of workmen 
employed (which amounted to more than a 
thoufand), or the difficulty of the labour and 
the furprifing fhortnefs of time in which it 
was finifhed. Mountains were levelled, and 
bridges conftructed which reach from one to 
another; and when the valleys between ap- 
peared too wide, large pillars were erected to 
fupport them, Thefe bridges, which form part 

of 
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of the way, are in feveral places fo exceedingly 
high, that one cannot look down from them 
without terror; four horfemen may ride a-breaft 
upon them. For the fafety of travellers, they 
are railed on each fide; and villages, with inns 
for their accommodation, have been built at 
certain diftafices upon the road. 

Ping-leang-fou, which is one of the moft 

-confiderable citics of the weftern part of the 
province, is fituated on the river Kin-ho. The 
air here is mild, and the agreeable views which 
the furrounding mountains prefent, added to 
the ftreams which water the country, render it 
a very delightful refidence. It has under its 
jurifdiation three cities of the fecond clafs and 
feven of the third. In this diftriG is a valley fo 
deep and narrow, that it is almoft impervious to 
the light: a large highway, paved with fquare 
ftones, runs through it. 

Kong-tchang-fou is furrounded by inaccef- 
fible mountains, where a tomb is feen which 
the Chinefe pretend to be that of Fe-f; if 
this be true, it is without doubt the moft an- 
cient fepulchral monument in the world. The 
jurifdiGion of this city extends over three 
others of the fecond clafs and feven af the 
third, 

Ling. 
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Ling-tao-fou and Kin-yang-fou are two or-. 
dinary cities, which prefent nothing remark- 
able. ‘['wo cities of the fecond clafs and three 
of the third depend upon the former ; the latter 
has five in its diftrid. 

Lan-tcheou is only a city of the fecond clafs 
depending on the preceding; but as it is fitu- 
ated near the great wall, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the principal ports on the weftern 
coaft, it is clafled among the moft important 
cities of the empire: it has even been made 
the capital of the weftern part of the province, 
and the feat of government. Its territories are 
wathed by the ycllow river. The trade of this 
city confifts only in fkins, which are brought 
from Tartary, and different kinds of woollen 
ftuffs. A coarfe kind of ftuff is made here 
of cow’s hair, which the inhabitants ufe for 
making great-coats to defend themfelves from 
the fnow. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XI. 
THE PROVINCE OF SE-TCHUEN 


HE province of Se-tchuen ‘s bounded 

on the north by Chen-fi, on the eaft by 
Hou-quang, on the fouth by Koei-tcheou, and 
on the weft by the kingdom of Thibet and 
fome other neighbouring countries. Befides a 
great number of forts and places of ftrength, 
thefe are reckoned in this province ten cities 
of the firft clafs and cighty-eight of the fecond 
and third. The great river Yang-tfe-kiang tra- 
verfes Se-tchuen, which is opulent, not only 
on account of the abundance of filk it pro- 
duccs, but alfo by its mines of iron, tin and 
lead ; by its amber, fugar-canes, loadftone, lapis 
Jazuli, mufk and horfes, which are in great re- 
queft ; alfo by its rhubarb and the root fou-/in, 
which the Chinefe phyficians introduce into all 
their prefcriptions ; and by a thoufand other 
ufeful productions, which it would be tedious 
to mention. This province, which is at a great 
diftance from the fea, gets all the falt it con- 
fumes from its mountains, where the inha-. 
bitants dig pits, which furnish them with it in 


abundance, 
The. 
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The capital of Se-tchuen, called Tching-tou- 
fou, was formerly the refidence of the em- 
perors, and one of the largeft and moft beauti- 
ful cities in China; but in 1646 it was almoft 
entirely deftroyed, during the civil wars which 
preceded the laft invafion by the Tartars. Ite 
temples, bridges, and the ruins of its ancient pa- 
laces, are ftill objets of admiration to ftrangers. 
Neither its commerce nor the manners of its 
inhabitants have any thing to diftinguifh it from 
other cities, nor its fituation, which is however 
exceedingly pleafant. Father Martini, in his 
Chinefe Atlas, fays, that an uncommon and 
fingular bird is feen in the neighbourhood of 
this city, called tong-hoa-fang, or the bird of the 
flower tong-boa; the vulgar pretend that it ia 
produced from this fower, and that it grows, 
decays and dies with it: this ridiculous opinion 
has doubtlefs proceeded from the different 
Shades of the flower having fome refemblance 
to the plumage of the bird. Tching-tou-fow 
has under its jurifdiction fix cities of the fe- 
cond clafs and twenty-five of the third. 
Pao-ning-fou, Chun-king-fou andSu-tcheou- 
fou, are very ordinary cities, of which nothing 
is mentioned by geographers but the names. 
The firft comprehends in its diftri@ ten cities, 
' twa 
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two of which are of the fecond clafs; the fe~ 
cond, nine, of which two are of the fecond 
clafs ; and the third, ten of the third clafs. 

Tchong-king-fou is one of the moft com- 
mercial cities of the province. It is in a great 
meafure indebted for its trade to its fituation 
at the confluence of two remarkable rivers ; 
one of which, called Hin-cha-kiang, or golden 
Sand, receives in its courfe all the ftreams from 
the mountains which rife on the neighbouring 
confines of Tartary. The other is Ta-kiang, 
which has its fource beyond the boundaries of 
China, and is commonly called Yang-tfe-kiang, 

Tchong-king is built upon a mountain, and 
rifes in the form of an amphitheatre: the air 
round it is wholefome and temperate. ‘this 
city is celebrated for its fith and a particular 
kind of trunks made of canes, interwoven in 
the manner of bafket-work. It has in its diftri@ 
three cities of the fecond clafs and eleven of 
‘the third. 

Koei-tcheou-fou, Ma-hou-fou, Long-gnan- 
fou and Tfun-y-fou are citics of great trade. 
The people who inhabit the mountains be- 
longing to them are extremely clownifh and 
ignorant. The diftrict of the firft contains one 
city of the fecond clafs and nine of the third; 

that 
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that of the fecond, only one of the third clafs; 
that of the third contains one of the third 
clafs; and the fourth has under its jurifdiction 
two of the fecond clafs and four of the third. 

Tong-tchuen-fou is a fortified place, the in- 
habitants of which are all foldiers, who have 
followed the profeffion of arms from father to 
fon. This province, befides cities of the firft 
clafs, contains alfo fome of the fecond, which 
have feveral important fortrefles under their 
jurifdiGtion: fuch are Tong-tcheouen-tcheou, 
Kia-ting-tcheou, and Ya-tcheou, which com- 
mands the frontiers of the province towards 
Thibet. 


a 


CHAP. XII. 
THE PROVINCE OF QUANG-TONG. 


UANG-TONG is the moft confider- 

able of the fouthern provinces of China; 

it is bounded on the north-eaft by Fo-kien, on 

the north by Kiang-fi, on the weft by Quang-fi 

and the kingdom of Tong-king; the reft is 
wathed by the fea. 

The country is diverfified with plains and 

mountains, and the land is fo fertile, that it 

Vox. I, H produces 
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produces two crops every year. Trade and the 
fecundity of the foil fupply this province with 
every thing that can contribute to the pleafures 
of life: it furnifhes gold, precious ftones, filk, 
pearls, eagle-wood, tin, quickfilver, fugar, cop~ 
per, iron, fteel, faltpetre, ebony, and abundance 
of aromatic woods, which are in great requeft. 

Befides a great many of the fruits of Europe, 
and of thofe which grow in the Indies, it pro- 
duces feveral which are peculiar to itfelf: fuch 
as the /-tchi and Jong-y-ven ; of which we {hall 
have occafion to {peak hereafter. All the coafts 
abound with fith, and furnifh great quantities 
of oyflers, crabs and tortoifes of an immenfe 
fize: of their thells the Chinefe make feveral 
pretty toys. 

A prodigious number of tame ducks ate 
raifed in this province: the particular care and 
_ induftry employed by the Chinefe in breeding 
them have multiplied them here exceedingly ; 
they hatch their eggs in ovens or dunghills ; 
but it does not appear that they have received 
this cuftom from Egypt. They load a great 
number of finall barks with them, and carry 
them in flocks to feed on the fea-fhore, where 
at low-water thefe fowls find thrimps, oy‘ters 
and other-kinds of fhell-fith. Thefe {mall fleets 

_ generally 
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generally go in company, and the ducks foon 
mix together on the fhore; but when night 
approaches, they are collected together by only 
beating on a bafon: they immediately form 
themfelves into different flocks, and each re- 
turns to the veffel it belongs to. The Chinefe 
have the fecret of falting large quantities of 
their flefh in fuch a manner that it lofes no- 
thing of its original flavour; they are alfo 
acquainted with the art of falting their eggs by 
covering them with a coat of clay mixed with 
falt: were they fteeped in brine, it would not 
penetrate through the pores of the fhell; but 
obfervation has taught the Chinefe, that clay 
alone, impregnated with falt, has this property. 
Thefe falted eggs are very wholefome, and 
even fick perfons are permitted to eat them. 
Although the climate of this province is 
warm, the air is pure and the people are robuft 
and healthy. They are very induftrious; and 
it muft be allowed, that they poffefs, in an 
eminent degree, the talent of imitation: if they 
are only fhewn any of our European works, 
“they execute others like them with the moft 
furprifing exactnefs, 
This province fuffered much during the 
civil wars ; but at prefent it is one of the moft 
H2 fourifhing 
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flourifhing in the empire; and, as it is at’a 
great diftance from court, its government is 
one of the moft important. The viceroy of it 
has alfo the command of Quang-ti, and refides 
at Chao-king, in order that he may more rea- 
dily expedite his orders to either of thefe pro- 
vinces. This governor always keeps a certain 
number of troops, properly pofted, to check the 
incurfions of robbers and pirates, who, without 
this precaution, might multiply fo much, as to 
hurt and interrupt trade: for this reafon, a 
great number of fortreffes (the greater part of 
which are cities, provided with numerous gar- 
rifons) have been built along the coafts and in 
the interior parts of the country. 

This province is divided into ten diftriats, 
which contain ten cities of the firft clafs, and 
eighty-four .of the fecond and third. 

The immmenfe quantity of money which fo- 
reign veilels bring daily to this city, draws 
hither a continual crowd of merchants from 
all the provinces; fo that one is fure of find- 
ing in its warehoufes the rareft produdtions of 
the foil, and the moft valuable of the Chinefe 
manufactures, This city is, befides, fituated on 
a beautiful river, which has a communication 
by canals with all the neighbouring provinces: 


the 
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the entrance of it is called Hou-man ; its banks, 
the plains which it waters, and even the hills 
which hang over it, are cultivated, and afford 
the moft enchanting profpect. 

* One begins,’ fays Father Premare, ‘ to have 
* an idea of China on entering the river Canton. 
* Both fides of it prefent large fields of rice, 
‘ which refemble green meadows, and extend 
* beyond the reach of fight; they are inter- 
* fe€ted by an infinite number of fmall canals, 
“in fuch manner, that the barks which’ pafs 
* and repafs in them feem at a diftance, while 
* the water which carries them is concealed, to 
‘glide along the grafs. Farther inland the 
‘ country appears covered with trees and cul-~ 
* tivated along the vallcys; and the whole fcene 
‘is interfperfed with villages, rural feats, and 
* fuch a variety of delightful profpects, that one 
* is never tired of viewing them, and regrets to 
* be obliged to pafs them fo quickly.’ 

You afterwards enter a large city, which i is 
compofed, as it were, of three different citics, 
feparated by lofty walls, but fo conjoined, that 
the fame gate ferves to go out from the one 
and enter the other. Thefe three cities united, 
almoft form a regular {quare; the ftreets are long 
and itraight, paved chiefly with cut ftone, and 

H 3 or- 
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ornamented from {pace to {pace with triumphal 
arches ; fome of them are covered: thefe con-~ 
tain the richeft fhops. The houfes prefent no~ 
thing remarkable but great neatnefs ; they con- 
fift only of one ftory, and have no windows to 
the ftreet. People of condition are carried here 
in chairs. The ftreets are continually crowded, 
efpecially with porters, who are all loaded, and 
have for the moft part their heads, legs and feet 
bare. There is no other convenience in this 
city for tranfporting goods from one place te 
another but men’s fhoulders. 

An infinite number of barks of all fizes, 
which cover the river night and day, form a 
kind of floating city; they all touch one another, 
and are ranged fo as to form ftreets ; the people 
who inhabit them are innumerable, and have 
no other dwelling: each bark lodges a family 
and their grand-children. At break of day, all 
thefe people depart to fifh or cultivate their 
rice, of which they have two crops every 
year. 

Four leagues from Canton is the famous 
village of Fo-chan, the largeft and moft popu- 
lous in the world ; it is called a village becaufe 
it is not inclofed by walls, and has not a par- 
ticular governor, although it carries on a great 

3 trade 
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ttade, and contains more houfes and inha- 
bitants than even Canton itfelf. This village is 
reckoned to be three leagues in circumference, 
and to contain a million of inhabitants. 

At the entrance of the bay of Canton is the 
celebrated Portuguefe port commonly called 
Macao: it is fituated in lat. 22° 12’ and 1s 
3° 19 eaft from I'c-king. The city is built on 
a peninfula, or rather in a fmall iffand, becaufe 
it is feparated from the land by a river, where 
the ebbing and flowing of the tide are fenfibly 
felt. This tongue of land is joined to the reft 
of the ifland only by a fmall neck enclofed by 
a wall. The Portuguefe obtained this port as 
a reward for the affiftance they gave the Chi- 
nefe againft a celebrated pirate, who infefted 
the neighbouring feas, and had laid fiege to the 
capital of the province. They compelled him 
to retreat to Macao, where he was taken and 
put to death. 

Some travellers pretend that this city had 
no inhabitants but pirates when the Portuguefe 
formed an eftablifhment in it, and that they 
were only permitted to build huts covered 
with ftraw : however this may be, they forti- 
fied the place, furrounded it with ftrong walls, 
and in a manner became matters of it. 

Hy Macae 
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Macao has a Portuguefe governor and a 
Chinefe mandarin; the palace of the latter is 
in the middle of the city; the nation of the 
former pays a tribute of an hundred thoufand 
ducats for the liberty of choofing their own 
magiflrates, exercifing their religion, and living 
according to their own laws. The houfes 
here are built after the European manner ; 
but they are low, and make little fhew. The 
city is defended by three forts built upon emi- 
nences: its works are good and well planted 
with artillery. 

It is remarked, that the Portuguefe here have 
their Sunday when the Spaniards of the Phi- 
lippine iflands have their Saturday. This dift 
ference of days, which holds good the whole 
week, is owing to the different routs taken by 
theie two nations : the Portuguefe, in going to 
Macao, fail towards the eaft; whereas the 
Spaniards, coming from America, purfue their. 
courfe in the oppofite point of the compafs. 

Chao-tcheou-fou, which is the fecond city of 
the province of Quang-tong, is fituated be- 
tween two navigable rivers, The furrounding 
country is very abundant in rice, fruits, and 
paflures, on which numberlefs flocks are feen 
feeding, and the coafts teem with fith ; but the 
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air is unhealthful, and contagious diftempers, 
which generally prevail here from the middle 
of O&tober to the beginning of December, 
fweep off every year a great number of the in- 
habitants. Whatever diftinction this city has 
acquired, is owing tu a celebrated monaftery 
of the bonzes which is in its neighbourhood. 
Nothing can be feen more delightful than its 
fituation: from the middle of a mountain called 
Nan-hoa, where it flands, there is a charming 
profpect of a defert, which ftretches out into 
an immenfe plain, bordered with hills, on the 
tops of which fruit-trees are planted in regular 
order, here and there intermixed with groves, 
the foliage of which is always green. The 
country around belongs to the monaftery; the 
origin of which is traced back eight or nine hun- 
alred years. The bonzes pretend that its founder 
practifed the moft edifying aufterity: but his 
fucceffors badly follow his example ; for it is 
faid that they abandon themfelves to every 
kind of debauchery. The people who formerly 
came hither on pilgrimage, complained much 
of their thefts and robberies ; but thefe abufes 
have been correéted, and the devotees of the 
province may now vifit the place in fafety. 
Chao-icheou has under its jurifdition fix cities 

of 
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of the third clafs; near one of thefe grows a kind 
of black reed, of which feveral inftruments are 
made that cannot be diftinguifhed from thofe 
made of real ebony. 

Nan-hiong-fou, Hoci-tcheou-fou, Tchao- 
tcheou-fou and Tchao-king-fou are cities cele- 
brated for the fertility of the country around 
them and for their extenfive trade; but they 
prefent nothing remarkable or curious. The 
jurif{didtion of the firft comprehends two cities 
of the third clafs; that of the fecond contains 
eleven of the fecond and third; that of the 
third is of the fame extent, and the fourtl. has 

“an its diftrict five cities of the fecond and third 
clafs. 

Kao-tcheou-fou is fituated in a delightful 
and fertile country. In its neighbourhood is 
found a fingular kind of ftone much refem- 
bling marble, which reprefents, naturally, rivers, 
mountains, land{capes and trees; thefe ftones 
are cut into flabs, and made into tables and 
other curious pieces of furniture; crabs are alfo 
caught on the coafts here, which have a great 
refemblance to thofe of Europe; but they have 
this fingularity, that when taken from the wa- 
ter, they become petrified without lofing any 
thing of their natural figure. Kao-tcheou has 

in 
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in its diftri€t one city of the fecond clafg and 
five of the third. 

Lien-tcheou-fou and Loui-tcheou-fou have 
two very convenient harbours. The territories 
of the former border on the kingdom of Tong- 
king, from which it is feparated by inacceffible 
mountains ; it has under its jurifdiction one 
city of the fecond clafs and two of the third. 
The fecond city is feparated from the ifland of 
Hai-nan only by a narrow ftrait, where pearls 
are faid to have been formerly fifhed up. The 
diftri@ of this city is not more extenfive than 
that of the former. 

Kiun-tcheou-fou is the capital of the ifland 
of Hai-nan, which belongs to the province of 
Quang-tong. This ifland has on the north the 
province of Quang-fi ; on the fouth the chan- 
nel formed between the bank Paracel and the 
eaftern coaft of Cochinchina ; on the weft, the 
fame kingdom and part of Tong-king ; and on 
the eaft, the Chinefe fea, 

Its extent from eaft to weft is between fixty 
and feventy leagues, and from north to fouth 
forty-five ; this iflaid therefore is about an 
hundred and fixty leagues in circumference. 

Kiun-tcheou-fou, its capital, ftands on a. 
promontory, and hips’ often anchor at the 

bottom 
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bottom of its walls: Two different kinds of 
mandarins command here, as in all the other 
provinces of China: the firft are called literati ; 
the fecond, mandarins of arms, or military of- 
ficers. Its jurifdiGion extends over three cities 
of the fecond clafs and ten of the third. The 
greater part of the ifland is undcr the dominion 
of the emperor of China; the reft is inde- 
pendent, and inhabited by a free people, who 
have never yet been fubdued. Compelled to 
abandon their plains and fields to the Chinefe, 
they have retreated to the mountains in the 
centre of the ifland, where they are fheltered 
from the infults of their neighbours. 

Thefe people formerly had a free and open 
correfpondence with the Chinefe. Twice a year 
they expofed, in an appointed place, the gold 
which they dug from their mines, with their 
eagle-wood and calamba, fo much efteemed by 
the Orientals. A deputy was fent to the fron- 
tiers, to examine the cloths and other commo- 
dities of the Chinefe, whofe principal traders 
repaired to the place of exchange fixed on; 
and after the Chinefe wares were delivered, 
they put into their hands with the greateft fide- 
lity what they had agreed for. The Chinefe 
governors made immenfe profits by this barter. 

The 
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The emperor Kang-hi, informed of the pro- 
digious quantity of gold which paffed through 
the hands of the mandarins by this traffic, for- 
bade his fubje&ts, under pain of death, to have 
any communication with thefe iflanders : hows 
ever, fome private emiflaries of the neighbour- 
ing governors ftill find the means of having in- 
tercourfe with them ; but what they get at pre- 
fent by this clandeftine trade is little, in com- 
parifon of that which they gained formerly. 
The natives of this ifland are very deformed, 
{mall of ftature, and of a copper colour: both 
men and women wear their hair thruft through 
a ring on their forehead ; and above they have 
a {mall ftraw hat, from which hang two ftrings 
that are tied under the chin. Their drefs con- 
fifts of a piece of black or dark-blue cotton 
cloth, which reaches from the girdle to their 
knees: the women have a kind of robe of the 
fame ftuff, and mark their faces from the eyes 
to the chin with blue ftripes made with indigo, 

Among the animals of this ifland are a cu- 
rious fpecies of large black apes, which have 
the fhape and features of a man ; they are faid 
to be very fond of women: there are alfo found 
here crows with a white ring round their necks; 
ftarlings which have a {mall crefcent on their 
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bills ; black-birds.of a deep blue colour, with 
‘yellow ears rifing half an inch, and a multitude 
of other birds, remarkable for their colour or 
fong. 

Befides mines of gold and lapis lazuli, which 
enrich the ifland of Hai-nan, it produces in 
abundance various kinds of curious and valu- 
able wood. The predeceffor of the prefent em- 
peror caufed fome of it to be tranfported to 
Pe-king, at an immenfe expence, to adorn an 
edifice which he intended for a maufoleum. 
The moft valuable is called by the natives hoa- 
Hi, and by the Europeans, rofe or violet-wood, 
from its fmell; it is very durable, and of a 
beauty which nothing can equal ; it is therefore 
referved for the ufe of the emperor. — 

Hai-nan, on account of its fituation, riches 
and extent, deferves to be ranked among the 
moft confiderable iflands of Afia. Not far from 
thence is another fmall ifland, commonly called 
San-cian. It is celebrated by the death of St. 
Francis Xavier: his .omb is ftill to be feen on 
a {mall hill, at tue bottom of which is a plain, 
covered on one fide with wood, and on the 
other ornamented with feveral gardens. This 
ifland is not a defert, as fome travellers have 
pretended : it contains five villages ; the inha- 

bitants 
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bitants of which are poor people, who have 
nothing to fubfift on but rice and the fifth which 
they catch. 
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CHAP. XIil. 
THE PROVINCE OF QUANG-SI. 


HIS province is fitnated between thofe 

of Quang-tong, Hou-quang, Koei-tcheou, 
Yun-nan and the kingdom of Tong-king ; nei- 
ther its extent nor commerce is equal to that of 
the other provinces ; however, it is fo abundant 
in rice, that it fupplies, for fix months in the 
year, the province of Quang-tong, the inha~- 
bitants of which without this affiftance could 
not fubfift. As the mountains with which it is 
covered, efpecially towards the north, abound 
with mines of gold, filver, copper and tin, the 
governor of one of the cities of the firft clafs 
ptefented fome years ago 2 memorial to the 
emperor, in which he propofed a plan for pre- 
venting the inconveniencies that might refult 
from the working of thefe mines: “he men- 
tioned, among other things, that the people of 
the country had offered to open them at their 
OWR 
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own charges, and to admit no one to work in 
them who had not a patent from his mandarin, 
and who could not procure four fureties to an- 
{wer for his good behaviour. 

The emperor having read this memorial, 
referred it for examination to the hou-pou, or 
court of finances. This fovereign tribunal, after 
mature deliberation, approved of the plan, but 
infifted, that, according to what had been prac- 
tifed formerly upon a like occafion, forty per 
cent. fhould be given to the emperor, and five 
per cent. to the officers and foldiers who pre- 
fided over the works: the prince afterwards 
referved to himfelf the gold-mines, and caufed 
them to be opened at his own expence. 

A very fingular tree grows in this province; 
inftead of pith, it contains a foft pulp, which 
yields a kind of flour: the bread made of it is 
faid to be exceedingly good. Befides paroquets, 
hedge-hogs and the rhinoceros, a prodigious 
number of wild animals, curious birds and un- 
common infeés are found here. 

This province contains twelve villages of the 
firft clafs and eighty of the fecond and third, 

Quei-ling-fou, the capital, has its name from 
a flower called guer, which grows on a tree re- 
fembling a laurel; it exhales fo {weet and agree- 

able 
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able an odour, that the whole country around 
is perfumed with it. 

Quei-ling-fou is fituated on the banks of a 
river, which throws itfelf into the Ta-ho ; but 
it flows with fuch rapidity, and amidft fo nar- 
row valleys, that it is neither navigable nor of 
any utility to commerce. This city is large, and 
the whole of it is built almoft after the model 
of our ancient fortreffes; but it is much inferior 
to the greater part of the capitals of the other 
provinces. ‘ 

A great number of birds are found in the 
territories belonging to it, the colours of which 
are fo bright and variegated, that the artifts of 
this country, in order to add to the luftre of 
their filks, interweave with them fome of their 
feathers, which have a fplendour and beauty 
that cannot be imitated. Quei-ling hae under 
its jurifdi@ion two cities of the fecond clafs 
and feven of the third. 

The other cities of the province prefent no- 
thing remarkable. Their names are Lieou- 
tcheou-fou, Kin-yuen-fou, Se-nguen-fou, Ping- 
lo-fou, Ou-tcheou-fou, Sin-tcheou-fou, Nan- 
ning-fou, Tai-ping-fou, Se-ming-fou, Tchin- 
ngan-fou and Se-tchin-fou. 

Vor. I. I All 
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All thefe together have under their jurifdic< 
tion thirty cities of the fecond clafs and forty 
ene of the third. 





CHAP. XIV 
THE PROVINCE OF YUN-NAN. 


. HE province of Yun-nan is bounded on 

the north by Se-tchuen and Thibet; 

on the weft by the kingdoms of Ava and Pegu; 

on the fouth by thofe of Laos and Tong-king; 

and on the eaft by the provinces of Quang-fi 
and Koei-tcheou. 

This province is reckoned one of the moit 
fertile and opulent in China ; its inhabitants are 
brave, robuft, affable and fond of the fciences, 
which they cultivate with fuccefs; its rivers, 
gold, copper and tin-mines; its amber, rubies, 
fapphires, agates, pearls, precious flones, marble, 
mufk, tlk, elephants, horfes, gums, medicinal 
plants and linen have procured it a reputation 
which renders it refpectable to the Chinefe. 
Its commerce is immenfe, as well as its riches, 


which are faid te be inexhauftible. 
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This province has under its jurifdiction 
twenty-one cities of the firft clafs and fifty-five 
of the fecond : nd third. 

Yun-nan-fou, its capital, was formerly cele- 
brated for its extent and the beauty of its public 
edifices. Here were feen magnificent buildings, 
vaft gardens, tombs, triumphal arches and ele- 
gant fquares ; but the Tartars, in theit different 
invafions, deftroyed al] thefe monuments ; and 
the city at prefent contains nothing remarkable: 
it is, however, the refidence of the governor of 
the province. It comprebends in its diftrict 
four cities of the fecond clafs and feven of the 
third. 

As nothing deferving notice is found in the 
re(t, we fhall only mention their names, which 
are Ling-ngan-fou, Ta-li-fou, Tchou-hiung- 
fou, Tchink-iang-fou, King-tong-fou, Quang- 
naa-fou, Quang-fi-fou, Chun-ning-fou, Ku- 
tfing-fou, Yao-ngan-fou, Ko-king-fou, Vou- 
ting-fou, Li-kiang-tou-fou, Yuen-kiang-fou and 
Mong-hoa-fou. The fixth, feventh, ninth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth of thefe cities have no 
diftri@s belonging to them: all the reft have 
under their jurifdictio1. only twenty-one cities 
of the fecond clafs and fixteen of the third. 
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CHAP. XV. 
THE PROVINCE OF KOEI-TCHEOU. 


HIS province is one of the {malleft in 
China. On the fouth it has Quang-fi;-on 
the eaft, Hou-quang ; on the north, Se-tchuen ; 
and Yun-nan on the weft. The whole country 
is almoft a defert, and covered with inaccefhible 
mountains: it may juftly be called the Siberia 
of China. The people who inhabit it are moun- 
taineers, accuftomed to independence, and who 
feem to form a feparate nation: they are no 
lefs ferocious than the favage animals among 
which they live. 
The mandarins and governors who are fent 
to this province, are fometimes difgraced noble- 
men, whom the emperor does not think pro- 
per to difcard entirely, either on account of 
their alliances, or the fervices which they have 
rendered to the ftate: numerous garrifons are 
entrufted to their charge, to over-awe the in- 
habitants of the country ; but thefe troops are 
found infufficient, and the court defpairs of be- 
ing ever able thoroughly to fubdue thefe un- 
tra@able mountaineers, 
Frequent 
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Frequent attempts have been made to reduce 
them to obedience, and new forts have from 
time to time been erected in their country; but 
the people, who are not ignorant of thefe de- 
figns, keep themfelves fhut up among their 
mountains, and feldom iffue forth, but to de- 
{troy the Chinefe works, or ravage their lands. 

Neither filk ftuffs nor cotton cloths are ma- 
nufactured in this province ; but it produces a 
certain herb, much refembling our hemp, the 
cloth made of which is ufed for fummer dreffes. 
Mines of gold, filver, quickfilver and copper are 
found here; of the laft metal thofe {mall pieces 
of money are made which are in common cire 
culation throughout the empire. 

Koei-tcheou contains ten cities of the firft 
clafs (of which Koei-yang is the capital) and 
thirty-eight of the fecond and third. Koei- 
yang is faid formerly to have been the refidence 
of the ancient kings: the remains of temples 
and palaces, ftill feen there, announce its former 
magnificence ; but thefe monuments have been 
neglected, and are infentibly mouldering and 
falling to pieces. 

The Chinefe of this province, more taken up 
with the care of defending themfelves from the 
incurfions of the mountaincers than of pre- 
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ferving remains of antiquity, feem to fet no va- 
lue on thefe venerable ruins: their houfes are 
built of earth and brick, and the greater part 
of their cities are, as one may fay, but heaps of 
cottages badly difpofed: the other nine cities 
are Se-tcheou, Se-nan, Tchin-yuen, Che-tfien, 
Tong-gin, Ngan-chan, Tou-yun, Ping-yuen 
and OQuei-ning. 

Some of thefe cities are fituated on the banks 
of agreeable rivers and in fertile valleys. A great 
quantity of land might be found in this pro- 
vince which would yield a confiderable produce 
‘were it improved by culture; but the terror 
ftruck into the Chinefe by thefe mountaineers 
keeps them in the neighbourhood of their 
fortreffes, Koei-tcheou furnithes the beft horfes 
in China; an immenfe number of cows and 
hogs are raifed here; and wild poultry, of a 
moft exquifite tafte, are every where to be 
found. 





IN defcribing the fifteen provinces of China, 
we have contented ourfelves with pointing out 
the principal cities which they contain. The 
author of 1% the Great and Confucius has given 
us the whole number of them, according to 
the account which he fays a learned mandarin 

caufed 
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caufed to be publifhed for the ufe of govern- 
ment. Although we cannot warrant the exacte 
nefs of this lift of the cities and monuments of 
China, we however think proper to give ita 
place here. 

There are reckoned to be four thoufand four 
hundred and two walled cities, which are di- 
vided into two claffes—the civil and military, 
The civil clafs contains two thoufand and forty- 
five, and that of the military, two thoufand 
three hundred and fifty-feven : the civil clafs 
is again divided into three other claffes; one 
hundred and feventy-five of the firft clafs, which 
the Chinefe call fou ; two hundred and feventy 
of the fecond, which are called ¢cheou; and 
an hundred and fixty of the third, which are 
diftinguifhed by the name of Aven. 

The military cities are divided into feven 
claffes ; there are reckoned to be fix hundred> 
and twenty-nine of the firft, five hundred and 
Nixty of the fecond, three hundred and eleven 
of the third, three hundred of the fourth, one 
hundred and fifty of the fifth, an hundred of 
the fixth, and three hundred of the feventh. 
Soldiers are quartered in fome of thefe cities, 
and a certain quantity of land afigned them 
ig the neighbeurhood for their fupport. The 

I4 frontiers 
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frontiers and fea coafts are defended by four 
hundred and thirty-nine caftles, which are well 
fortified and kept in good order: there are alfo 
along the fame coafts two thoufand nine hun- 
dred and twenty towns, many of which are 
equal in extent and population to feveral of 
the walled cities. With regard to towns and 
villages difperfed throughout the interior parts 
of the country, we are affured that they are 
almoft innumerable, and that the greater part of 
them are rich, commercial and populous. 

The public inftitutions here correfpond with 
the extent of the empire. There are one thou- 
fand one hundred and forty-five royal hofpitals, 
or lodging-places, deftined for the ufe of the 
mandarins, governors of provinces, officers of 
the court, couriers and all thofe who travel at 
the expence of the emperor. The towers, tri- 
umphal arches and other monuments erected 
in honour of good kings or illuftrious heroes 
are in number eleven hundred and fifty-nine. 
The virtues of women, as well as thofe of the 
men, are entitled to public honours in China: 
two hundred and eight monuments are to be 
feen there confecrated to the memory of a cer- 
tain number of females, who, by their modefty, 
virtue, and attention to the duties of their fex, 

have 
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have merited the efteem and veneration of their 
fellow citizens. Two hundred and feventy-two 
celebrated libraries are continually open to the 
literati and men of genius, and the {chools or 
colleges eftablifhed by Confucius, and thofe 
founded in honour of him, are multiplied as 
much as cities and towns. 
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B O O fK Il, 





Or CHINESE. TARTARY, 


HINESE Tartary is bounded on the 
north by Siberia, on the eaft by the 
guiph of Kamtfchatka and the eaftern fea, on 
the fouth by China, and on the weft by the 
country of the Kalmouks, who are eftablifhed 
between the Cafpian fea and Cafghar. The 
different tribes which at prefent inhabit it were 
formerly comprehended under the general name 
of Moungal or Mogul Tartars—a warlike and 
formidable nation, who, on the one hand, con~ 
quered Indoftan, under the conduct of the 
famous Zinghifkan, and on the other, Subdued 
China. It was in the thirteenth century, that 
the Moguls took poffeffion of the latter empire; 
but, after having reigned there for an hun- 
dred years, they were expelled by the Chinefe 
in 1368. The fugitives took different routs: 
fom¢ 
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fome went towards the eaftern fea, and efta- 
blithed themfelves between China and the river 
Saghalien; the reft returned weftward to their 
former country, where, intermixing with the 
Moguls who had remained, they foon refumed 
their ancient manner of living; thofe who 
fettled towards the eaft, having found the coun- 
try almoft a defert and without inhabitants, re- 
tained the fame cuftoms which they had brought 
from China: hence thefe two Mogul nations 
differ at prefent in language, government, re~ 
ligion and cuftoms. Thofe of the eaft retain 
their ancient name of Moungal or Mogul 
Tartars: the reft are known by the name of 
Mantchew or Eaftern Tartars. Chinefe Tartary 
is therefore divided into two parts—the eaftern 
and weftern. 


ae ero 


CHAP. I. 
EASTERN CHINESE TARTARY.’ 


HIS part of Tartary extends, north and 
fouth, from the 41ft to the 55th degree 

cf north latitude; and eaft and weft, from 
about the 137th degree of longitude, as far as 
- the 
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the eaftern fea. It is bounded on the north by 
Siberia, on the fouth by the gulph of Lea-tong 
and Corea, on the eaft by the eaftern fea, and 
on the weft by the country of the Moguls. 

The Tartars who retired hither after their 
expulfion from China in 1368, immediately 
began to build cities, towns and villages, and 
to cultivate the earth after the manner of the 
Chinefe among whom they had lived: hence the 
greater part of them have remained fixed, and 
are much more civilized than the reft of the 
Mogul nation. They were at firlt governed by 
particular fans, each independent of the other ; 
but fince that of Ningouta (who was the moft 
powerful among them) took pofleffiun of China 
about the middle of the laft century, the em- 
peror, who is ftill one of his defcendanis, has 
reduced under his dominion all the other kans 
of this part of Tartary : this prince governs it 
immediately by himielf, and fends thither go- 
vernors and officers, as into all the other pro- 
vinces of the empire. 

The country of the Mantchew artars is di- 
vided into thice grand departments, which we 
fhall now proceed to defcribe. 

The firft of thefe departments is that of 
CHEN-YANG: it comprehends all the ancient 

Lea- 
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Leao-tong, and extends as far as the great wall, 
which bounds it on the fouth; it is inclofed on 
the eaft, north and weft by a palifade, which is 
more calculated to defend the country againft 
the noéturnal invafions of robbers than to ftop 
the march of an army: it is conftructed only 
of ftakes feven feet high, without any bank of 
earth, ditch, or the fmalleft fortified work ; the 
gates are no better, and are guarded only by a 
few foldiers. 

Chen-yang, or Moug-den, is the capital of the 
whole country: the Mantchew Tartars have 
been at great pains to ornament it with feveral 
public edifices, and to provide it with maga- 
zines of arms and ftore-houfes. They confider 
it as the principal place of their nation; and 
fince China has been under their dominion, 
they have eftablifhed the fame tribunals here as 
at Pc-king, excepting that called Li:-fou : thefe 
tribunals are compofed of Tartars only ; their 
determination is final; and in all their ads 
they ufe the Tartar characters and language. 

Moug-den is built on an eminence : a num- 
ber of rivers add much to the fertility of the 
furrounding country. It may be confidered as 
a double city ; one of which is enclofed within 
the other: the interior city contains the empe- 
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ror’s palace, hotels of the principal mandarins, 
fovereign courts and the different tribunals ; 
the exterior is inhabited by the common people, 
tradefmen, and all thofe who by their employ- 
ments or profeffions are not obliged to lodge iy 
the interior: the Satter is almoft a league in 
circumference; and the walls which enclofe 
both are more than three leagues round: thefe 
walls were entirely rebuilt in 1631, and re- 
paired feveral times under the reign of Kang-hi. 
Near the gates of the city are two magnis 
ficent tombs of the firft emperors of the reign4 
ing family ; they are built in the Chiuefe man 
ner, and fnrrounded by a thick wall furnifhe 
with battlements ; the care of them is entrufte 
to feveral Mantchew mandarins, who at {tate 
times are obliged to perform certain ufua 
ceremonies—a duty which they acquit them 
felves of with the fame marks of refped an 
veneration as if their mafters were flill living. 
The reft of the cities of this province are * 
little confideration; they are for the moft pa 
deferted, ill built, and without any other de 
fence than a wall, half in ruins, or conftruéte 
of earth beat together: we muft however ex 
cept the city of Fong-hoang-tching, which 1 
very populous, and a place of great trade, by its 
fituation 
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fituation on the frontiers of Corea. As it is 
near the entrance of that kingdom, all the 
king’s meffengers, and fuch of his fubjeéts 
as are defirous of trading in the empire, 
muft pafs it: on this account, it is frequented 
by a great number of Chinefe; feveral of whom 
are fettled in the fuburbs, and have built very 
pretty houfes: they are in fome manner the 
factors of the merchants of the other provinces. 
This country contains many mountains ; 
fome of which abound with metals and wood 
fit for building: the land in general is fertile, 
and produces wheat, millet, leguminous plants 
and cotton. Immenfe herds of oxen and flocks 
of fheep are feen feeding in the valleys. The 
inhabitants fow little rice; but the greater part 

of the fruit-trees of Europe are found here. 
Kirin, the fecond department of Eaftern 
Chinefe Tartary, is bounded on the north by 
the river Saghahen, on the eaft by the fea, on 
the fouth by Corea, and on the weft by the 
pallifade of the province of Leao-tong. This 
country, which is rendered extremely cold by 
the number of forefts with which it is covered, 
is fcarcely inhabited: it contains only two or 
three ill-built cities, furrounded by plain mud 
walls. The valuable plant gin-feng grows here; 
I and 
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and the emperor fends hither thofe criminals 
who are condemned to banifhment by the 
laws. 

Kirin, fituated on the river Songari, which 
at this place is called Kirin, is the refidence of 
a Mantchew general, who is invefted with all 
the powers of a viceroy : he has the infpection 
of the troops, and authority over all the man- 
darins. Higher up the river, at the diftance of 
forty-five leagues towards the north-eaft, is the 
city of Petound, ftill lefs confiderable than the 
preceding: it has {carcely any inhabitants but 
Tartar foldiers and Chinefe condemned to ba- 
nifhment. 

The third city, which is confidered as the 
cradle of the prefent imperial family, is called 
Ningouta. It is furrounded by a wooden wall, 
compofed of plain flakes driven into the earth, 
which touch each other, and are twenty feet 
high : without this palifado, there is another 
of the fame kind, which is a league in circum- 
ference, and has four gates correfponding to 
the four cardinal points. This city is the re- 
fidence of a lieutenant-general, who is a Mant- 
chew Tartar, and whofe jurifdidtion extends 
over the neighbouring country and all the vil- 
lagcs of Yupi-tafe,and fome other petty nations 

that 
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that inhabit the banks of the rivers Oufouri and 
Saghalien, and along the fea coaft. 

The Tartars of Yupi-tafe are people of a 
peaceful difpofition, but ftupid and clownith, 
without the leaft tincture of Ictters, and even 
without any religious worfhip. They fow nei- 
ther wheat nor rice, nor any thing but a little 
tobacco in fome of the fields furrounding their 
villages. Immenie forefts, almoft impenetrable, 
cover the reft of the country, which produce 
clouds of troublefome infe&ts that cannot be 
driven away but by means of {moke. 

The river Oufouri, on the banks of which 
thefe people live, muft fupply them with abun- 
dance of fifth, fince they have no other food, 
and fearcely any clothes but what they make of 
their ikins, They have the art of drefling thefe 
fkins, and of dying them three ur four colours 5 
and they cut and join them with fo much dex- 
terity and neatnefs, that they appear at firft 
fight to be fewed with filk-thread ; it cannot be 
perceived until they are unripped, that this 
thread is only a very {mall thong cut from a 
fkin exceedingly fine : their clothes are fhaped 
like thofe of the Mantchew Tartars. The wo- 
men. fufpend from the bottoms of their long 
cloaks pieces of money and little bells, the 
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noife of which gives notice of their approach} 
they part their hair into feveral trefles, which 
they fuffer to hang over their fhoulders: all 
thefe treffes are loaded with fmall mirrors, rings 
and other toys. 

Thefe Tartars employ the whole fummer in 
fithing ; they generally make ufe of harpoons 
for ftriking large fith, and nets for catching the 
reft. Their boate are fmall; and their canoes, 
which are made only of the bark of trees, are 
fo well fewed together, that the water cannot 
penetrate them. Of one part of their fith they 
make oil, which they burn in their lamps; 
another fupplies them with daily food ; and a 
third, which they dry in the fun, is referved 
for winter—a feafon in which the ice prevents 
them from fithing. A fingularity which obliges 
thefe people to live entirely on fith, is, that the 
ficth of their animals (which are befides ex- 
ceedingly fcarce) has a moft infupportable tafte. 
One of the miffionarics to whom we are in- 
debted for the map of Tartary, could not be- 
heve this particularity : * We caufed, {ays he, 
* a hog to be procured, as the Ieth of this ani- 
‘ mal is accounted the beft, and ordered it to 
‘be dreffed in the ufual manner; but after we 
* had tafted it, we were obliged to fend it away: 

° even 
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© even our fervants (though they longed for 
¢ flefh, as they had lived on nothing but fith 
© for fome time) could not endure it.’ 

Dogs are defervedly held in great eftimation 
in this country: they are yoked to fledges, 
which they draw and condu& along the frozen 
rivers. ‘ We met,’ fays the fame miffionary 
whom we have juft quoted, ‘ a lady of Oufouri, 
“who was returning from Pe-king; fhe told 
‘us fhe had a hundred dogs for her fledge : 
* one that knows the way, goes before ; thofe 
‘that are yoked follow, without deviating in 
* the leaft from his track, and ftop in certain 
* places, where they are relieved by others 
“taken from the pack, which are coupled to- 
‘ gether and follow behind. She declared to 
“us, that the had often travelled in this man- 
* ner without intermiffion an hundred Chinefe 
‘ /ys, which are full ten leagues.’ 

Beyond the Yupi-tafe Tartars are the Ket- 
cheng-tafe Tartars, who inhabit both banks of 
the river Saghalien-oula, and extend as far as 
the eaftern fea. Their country, which is alfnoft 
an hundred and fifty leagues in length, contains 
only fmall villages, the greater part of which 
are fituated on the banks of the river. The lan- 
guage of thefe Tartars is different from that of 
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the Mantchews, and is diftinguifhed by the 
name of Fiatta: it is very probable, that it is 
the fame which is fpoken by the other more 
northerly Tartars who live beyond the mouth 
of the river Saghalien. 

The Tartars of Ketcheng-tafe do not fate 
their heads, as other people of the empire : they 
wear their hair tied in a knot with a ribband, 
or inclofed in a bag behind. They appear to 
be lefs clownith than the preceding. They em- 
ploy much of thcir time in hunting fables, and 
are obliged to pay a certain number of their 
fkins in tribute. 

To thefe Tartars we are indebted within 
thefe few years for the knowledge of a large 
ifland oppetite the mouth of the river Sagha- 
lien-oula, which appears to extend from the 
5i1fl tothe 54th degree of north latitude. They 
learned that this land was peopled with in- 
halitants whofe manner of living had a great 
refemblance to their own, and that they had 
traded for a long time before with thofe tribes 
who lived on the weftern coaft. The emperor 
fent fome Mantchew Tartars to inquire more 
particulurly into the flate of the ifland, whe 
travcrled the whole of it, excepting the fouthern 
part ; but they could only colle@ the names of 

fome 
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as want of neceffaries compelled them to re- 
turn fooner than they intended. All the ac- 
count they could give, was, that thefe iflanders 
bred neither horfes nor any othe1 beafls of bur- 
den ; that they had, however, in fevcral places 
a kind of tame ftags, which they made ufe of 
to draw their ficdges: this animal, according 
to their defcription, is evidently the fame as the 
Lapland and Norwegian rein-decr. They de- 
clared alfo, that they never heard mention made 
of the land of 7’efo in this ifland: that coun- 
try muft indeed be placed five or fix degrees 
lower towards the fouth, 

The moft northerly of thefe three depart- 
ments of Eaflern Chinefe Tartary is that of 
TcitTcrcAR—a modern city built by the em- 
peror of China to fecure his frontiers againft 
the Mufcovites. ‘This country is occupied by 
different Tartar tribes ; the principal of which 
are the Mantchews, Solons—and the Tagouris, 
the ancient inhabitants of the country. The two 
latter tribes fubmitted to the Mantchews, and 
implored their affiftance againft the Mufcovites, 
who, with armed barks paffing from the Sagha- 
fien-oula into the Songari-oula, infefted all the 
rivers which flow into them, and made them- 
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felves formidable to the Tartar nations who in- 
habited their banks, 

The city of Tcitcicar is fortified by clofe 
palifades and a wall conftructed of earth. 'The 
fpace enclofed by the former contains the tri- 
bunals and the houfe of the Tartar general ; 
that which is between the palifades and the 
earthen wall is occupied by the foldiers of the 
Tartar garrifon, merchants and tradefmen, 
the greater part of whom are Chinele invited 
thither by the hopes of gain, or condemned to 
exile: their houles are only of earth, and form 
pretty large firects. The jurifdiction of the ge- 
neral who comm inds in Tcitciear extends over 
the new cities of Mergucn and Saghalien-cula- 
hotun (city of the Black River): the latter is 
ihe mofl populous, richeft, and moft important 
on account of its fituation. It ftands on the 
fouthern bank of the river Saghalien, com- 
mands a plain in which feveral villages have 
been built, and fecures to the Mantchew Tar- 
tais the poffeflion of extenfive deferts covered 
with woods, in which a great number of fables 
are found. The Mufcovites would have foon 
become maflers of thefe valuable forefts, if the 
fort of Yafca, which they erected a little higher 
up on the river Saghalicn, had been fuffered to 
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remain ; but, by the treaty of peace concluded 
in 1689 between the Ruffians and Chinefe, it 
was agreed that it fhould be demolithed, that 
no caufe of umbrage or complaint might be left 
to the Tartar hunters. 

This agreement does not, however, prevent 
them from keeping fri watch on their ter- 
ritories : they have advanced guards conftantly 
pofted in proper places, and a number of armed 
barks on the river Saghalien. 

The Tagouris, who appear to be the oldeft 
inhabitants of the country, are tall, flrong of 
body, and accuftomed to labour; they build 
themfelves houfes, fow corn, and cultivate their 
lands, although they have always been fur~ 
rounded by Tartars who live under tents and 
are entircly ignorant of agriculture. 

The Solon Tartars are ftill mure robuft, 
braver and of greater ingenuity ; they are al- 
moft all hunters ; thcir women mount on horfe- 
back, handle the bow and the javelin, and fol- 
low in the chace ftags and other wild animals, 
It is generally about the beginning of O&tober 
that thefe Tartars depart to hunt fables, clad in a 
fhort, clofe garment of wolf’s fkin : they cover 
their heads with a cap made of the fame, and 
carry their bows fufpended at their backs. 

K4 They 
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They take along with them feveral horfes 
loaded with facks of millet, and their long cloaks 
made of foxes’ or tygers’ fkins, which they 
wrap round them to defend themfelves from 
the cold, efpecially during tke night. Their 
dogs are trained to this kind of hunting; they 
are accuftomed to climb the fieepeft rocks, and 
know all the ftratagems of the fables. 

The fables’ fkins of this country are highly 
valued, becaufe they are reckoned to be very 
durable and lJafting ; but, to what dangers and 
fatigues do they not expofe the hunters !— 
Neither the rigorous cold of winter, which 
freezes the largeft rivers, nor the dread of mect- 
ing with tygers, which muft be encountered, 
‘nor the death of many of their companions, 
prevents thefe people from returning every 
year to this dangerous occupation. The moft 
beautiful fkins are put apart for the emperor, 
who buys a certain number of them at a ftated 
price ; the reft are fold at a high rate even in 
the country: they are not to be found elfewhere 
in any great quantity, becaufe the gieater part 
are immediately bought up on the fpot by the 
mandarins and merchants of Tcitcicar. 

Pearls alfo are fithed up in fome of the rivers 
which difcharge themfelves into the Saghalien- 
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oula. This fithery requires little preparation : 
as thefe {mall rivers are generally very fhallow, 
the divers boldly plunge to the bottom of the 
water, and, having colle@ted whatever oyfters 
they can, as chance diredts, return to the bank, 
with their load. This pearl-fifhery belongs to 
the emperor ; but the greater part of the pearls 
are fmall and not of a fine water ; a kind much 
more beautiful are found in greater abundance 
in other rivers of Tartary which flow into the 
eaftern fea. The emperor fends every year to 
this fifhery a certain number of men chofen 
from the eight Tartar bands. The three firft 
bands, which are the moft celebrated and nu- 
merous, furnith thirty-three companics; the 
other five furnith thirty-fix. Every company 
has a captain and ferjeant ; three fuperior of- 
ficers command the whole, and a certain num- 
ber of merchants, well acquainted with the na- 
ture of pearls, accompany them. All thefe com- 
panies for their permiffion to ffh muft every 
. year give to the emperor eleven hundred and 
forty pearls ; this is the fixed tribute. The three 
firft companies give five hundred and twenty- 
eight ; and the five laft, five hundred and fixty- 
fix. Thofe which they prefent to the emperot 
muft be pure and without blemith, otherwife 

they: 
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they are returned, and others required in their 
ftead. When thefe fifhers return, the pearls 
which they have brought are examined; if they 
are few in number, the officers are punifhed as 
guilty of negligence, and their pay is either 
ftopped for a whole year, or they are cafhiered. 
In 1725 more than fix hundred men were em~- 
ployed in this lithery, which proved very un- 
fuccefsful; they could fcarcely procure the 
quantity requifite for the cmperor; at Jeaft ac- 
cording to their owp declaration: but their 
declaration is not to be confidered as always 
ftrily agreeable to truth. 

The Mantchewsdifperfed throughout Eaitern 
Chinefe Tartary Lave neither temples nor idols; 
they adore (as they exprefs it) only the Emperor 
of Heaven, to whom they affer facrifices ; but 
fice they have entered China, fome among 
them worthip the god Fo and other idols reve- 
renced in the empire: they are however much 
more attached to their ancient religion; which 
they caniider as the caufe of their actual great- 
nefs and the fource of the profperity of their 
arms. 

Poor and obf{cure nations who have become 
conquerors, have almoft always had the vain 
ambition of being thought defcended from an 

illuftrious 
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illuftrious origin.—When the Mantchew Tar-~ 
tars faw themfelves mafters of China, they gave 
themfelves a celeftial extraction, and placed a 
god at the head of their race. They relate the 
following fable concerning their firft fovereign; 
which is alfo to be found in fome of their moft 
authentic books : 
© On the top of the white mountain towards 
€ the rifing of the fun is a celebrated lake, called 
© Poulkuuri, as well as that part of the moun-~ 
* tain where it is fituated. We have learned by 
‘ tradition, that the daughter of Heaven, hav- 
ing defcended on the banks of this lake, tafted 
‘a red fruit, eat fome of it, conceived, and af- 
¢ terwards brought forth a fon of the fame na-~ 
€iure with herfelf. As this wonderful child 
‘-~was endowed with celeflial gifts, he {poke the 
‘ very moment after his birth; his figure was 
‘ wonderful, and every thing in it difplayed 
‘ majefty and grandeur. When he grew up, he 
‘amufed himfelf fometimes in traverfing the 
€ Jake in the trunk of a tree, which was hol- 
* lowed out in the form of a boat. One day 
‘having fuffered himfelf to be carried away 
‘by the current, the boat fopped of itfelf 
‘at that place of the river which ferved as a 
* port to the people on each fide of it, and as 
4 ‘a ma- 
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‘a magazine for their different commodities. 
‘It happened at that time, that tumultuous af- 
‘ femblies were held every day in the neigh- 
‘ bourhood of this place, for the electing of a 
¢ fovercign: three chiefs of familics diiputed 
€ with one another for the honour of com- 


“~ 


manding the reft; cach had his partifans al- 
moft equal in number and ftrength ; on which 


“~ 


w~ 


account they could not agree; neither being 


n 


willing to yicld,and exch confidering his party 


nr 


as the moft powerful, One of the company 
having gone afide to draw water from the 
river, beheld with aftonifhment this young 
ftranger. Aftcr having contemplated him for 
fome moments, he haftened back to his com~ 
panions, to inform them of what he had feen, 
When he was near enough to be underftood, 
“1 miracle! cried he, a miracle! Let us ceafe 
our aifputes; Heaven itfelf wifhes to put an end 
to them ; it hath fent us a king, in the perfon of 
an extraordmary youth, whom I have juft feen on 
the river. Yes, it is Heaven itfelf which hath fent 
him: I judge from what @ have feen. For what 
other purpefe could a young man of this nature 
be permitied to land here? On thefe words, 
the whole multitude flocked to the fhore 
to enjoy the fpe€tacle which had been 

* an- 
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€ announced to them: thofe who arrived firft, 
¢ turning towards the reft who followed, cried 
© out, Nothing is more true; this is really a mira 
© culous child ; this is the king whom Heaven fends 
“.us—we have occafion for no other. 

‘ Thefe words paffed fucceflively from mouth 
“to mouth, and every one took a pleafure in 
* repeating them. As foon as the firft tranfports 
© of admiration were a little calmed, two of the 
© chiefs of the company, addreffing the ftranger, 
* faidto him, Amiable young man, iluftrious youth! 
© who art thou? by what fortunate chance have we 
© the happinefs of fecing thee among us ?—TI am, re- 
€ plied the young man, / am the fon of the daughter 
© of Heaven: my name is A1stN-KI0RO, or KIoRO 
‘or Gorn. Thus am I named by Heaven itfelf; 
* my firname 1s PouLKOURI-YONGCHONG: Iam 
6 Jent to terminate your difputes, and to caufe bar- 
, § mony and concord to reign among you. 

* Scarcely had he done fpeaking, when tranf- 
* ports of joy burft forth on all fides with 

reiterated fhouts of applaufe; and the two 

‘ chiefs who had firft addrefled him, thrufting 
‘their fingers between cach other, extended 
‘their arms and formed a kind of feat, upon 
* which they placed the illuftrious youth, and 
§.carried him with refpedct, followed by the 
‘ whole 
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“whole multitude, to the place where the 
“three competitors ftood: Behold, faid they, 
‘ accofting them, dehold the foveretgn whom Hea- 
“ven sfelf hath fent—we have occafion for no 
“ other. Let all contentions among us be now ended 
© and let every altercation ceafe.—We confent, re- 
‘ plied the three candidates; /et this auguf? youth 
© govern us; let him be our king—we henceforth 
© acknowledge him as fuch. 





CHAP. I. 


LANGUAGE OF THI MANTCHEW 
TARTARS. 


INCE the Tartars have had poffeffion of the 

throne of China, their language has become 
familiar at the court of Pe-king. Two pre- 
fidents (one a Tartar, the other a Chinefe) are 
at the head of every fovereign court; and all 
the public acts that are iflued from thefe prin- 
cipal tribunals are drawn up in the Tartar and 
Chinefe languages. 

This language, however, though much eafier 
to be acquired than that of China, would have 
been in danger of being entirely loft, had not 

the 
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the Tartars taken proper precautions to pre- 
ferve it. They perceived that it was becoming 
daily impoverifhed by many of its terms being 
forgotten: the old ‘Tartars gradually died in 
China, and their children learned with greater 
facility the language of the conquered country 
than that of their fathers, becaufe their mothers 
and fervants were almoft all Chinefe. 

Kang-hi thought his glory interefted in per- 
petuating the language of his nation. In the 
commencement of his reign, he inftituted a 
tribunal compofed of fuch literati as were beft 
verfed in the Tartar and Chinefe idioms ; fome 
of whom he ordered to tranflate books of 
hiftory and other efteemed works ; but the 
preater number were employed in compiling a 
treafure of the Tartar language: the latter work 
was executed with furprifing perfeverance and 
expedition. If any doubt arofe, the veterans of 
the eight Tartar bands were interrogated ; was 
it neceflary tomake farther refearches, people 
were confulted who had recently arrived from 
the interior parts of their country ; and rewards 
were offered to thofe who fhould difcover any 
old words or ancient modes of expreffion pro- 
per to be inferted in the ¢rea/ure. Thefe were af- 
terwards ufed in preference to others, in order 

to 
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to recall them to the memory of thofe who had 
forgot them, or to teach them to the young 
Tartars who had never had any knowledge of 
them. 

When all thefe words were collected, they 
were diftributed into feveral claffes: the firft 
{peaks of the heavens; the fecond, of time ; the 
third, of the earth; the fourth, of the emperor, 
government, ceremonies, cuitoms, mufic, books, 
war, hunting, man, drinking, eating, filks, cloth, 
drefs, labour, workmen, inftruments, barks, 
corn, herbs, birds, animals wild and domeftic, 
fithes, reptiles, 8c. 

Each of thefe claffes was divided into chap- 
ters and articles; allthe words were written in 
capitals, and under each were found in imaller 
charaers the definition, explanation and ufual. 
meaning of the word. Thefe explanations are 
clear, accurate and elegant ; and it is only by 
imitating them, that one can hope to learn te 
write the Tartar language well. | 

The celebrated Father Parrenim has given us 
in one of his letters fome interefting details 
concerning the Tartar language: we -fhall avail 
ourfelves of thefe, to make the reader ac. 
quainted with the genius and character of this 
dialect, 

What 
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What is moft fingular in this language, is, 
that the Tartars change their verbs as often as 
the fubftantives governed by the verb are dif- 
ferent: for example, if they make ufe of the 
verb 4 make, it muft be changed as ofien as the 
{ubftantive which follows it; we fay fo make 
verfes, make a noife, make a ftatue, table, chair 
clock, 8c. Thefe modes of expreffion are con- 
venient, and do not overcharge the memory ; 
but the Tartars cannot endure them: if they 
make ufe of the fame verb in familiar converfa- 
tion, it is pardonable ; but they never fuffer it 
in compofition, not even in their ordinary 
writings. 

They cannot bear the return of the fame 
word in two lines following: this repetition 
forms a monotony altogether difgufting to their 
ears. They fall a laughing when any of our 
books are read to them, becaufe they hear fa 
often and, that, then, but, who, which, fometimes, 
&c. The frequent return of pronouns difpleafes 
them very much: it is in vain to tell them, fuch 
is the genius of our language ; they cannot ac- 
cuftom their ears to it. The Tartars never ufe 
pronouns ; indeed they have little occafion for 
them: the arrangement of their words alone 
fupplies this deficiency, without leaving any 
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ob{curity or ambiguity, or expofing them to the 
neceflity of making ufe of quibbles or infipid 
allufions. 

Another fingularity of the Tartar language, 
is the great number of expreffions it furnifhes 
for the abbreviation of difcourfe : it has no need 
of periphrafes or circumlocutions ; very thort 
words convey, with the greateft precifion and 
perfpicuity, ideas which, without their affift- 
ance, could not be expreffed but by very long 
phrafes : this may be eafily perceived when the 
Tartars talk of animals, whether domeftic or 
wild, aquatic or volatile; if it be required to give 
an exact defcription of them in our language, 
to how many circumlocutions muft we not 
have recourfe, from a want of words proper to 
explain our mcaning. 

A fingle example will be fufficient to thew 
the richnefs of the Tartar language, and how 
much it abounds with modes of expreflion, I 
{hall make choice of the dog, which of all the 
domcflic animals furnifhes fewelt varieties in 
this language. Befides common names, fuch 
as great and fimall dogs, maftifls, greyhounds, 
fpaniels, the Tartars have fome which fignify 
their age, colour, good and bad qualities: have 
they occafion to fay, that a dog has long and 
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fhaggy hair on his ears and tail—the word sarhe 
is fufficient ; has he a long, thick muzzle, a tail 
the fame, large ears and hanging lips—all this 
is exprefled by the word yolo alone ; if this dog 
couples with a bitch that has none of his qua- 
lities, the puppy which {prings from them is 
called peferi. If a dog, of whatever fpecies he 
may be, has above his eye-brows two tufts of 
white or yellow hair, he is chara¢terifed by the 
word sourbé; if he is fpotted like a leopard, he 
is a couri; if he has only the muzzle {potted, 
and if all the reft of his body be of the fame 
colour, he is falta; if his whole neck be white, 
he is called tchacou ; if he has fome white hairs 
on his head which lie backwards, he is kelia; 
if the pupil of his eye be half white and half 
blue, he is ¢chvkir7; if he has fhort legs, a thick 
body and elevated head, hg is capars, &c. &e. 
Indagon is the generic name for dogs; meguen, 
that of the female: their young are called maha 
until the age of feven months ; from that till 
eleven, noaqueré; at fixteen months they take 
the generical name of :adagon, 

We fhould never have done; were we to 
{peak of other animals, fuch as the horfe: the 
Tartars by a kind of predilection for this ani- 
mal, which is fo ufefui to them, have multiplied 
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terms in his favour, and they have twenty 
times as many names for him as for the dog ; 
they have not only proper names for his differ- 
ent colours, age and qualities, but they have alfo 
fome which exprefs each different manner of 
his going, and the various motions he makes; 
they fignify by a fingle word whether a horfe 
be reftive, whether he gets loofe and efcapes, if 
he is fond of company, frightened by the fall 
of his rider or the fudden appearance of a wild 
beaft, whether he be mounted, with what pace 
he goes, and how many different fhakes he gives 
his rider. 

- It perhaps may be difficult to determine, 
whether this copioufnefs be of any advantage, 
or whether it be not rather ufelefs and faulty ; 
but this is certain, that though it loads the me- 
mory of thofe who learn the language, it affifts 
them much to fhine in converfation, and is 
abfolutely neceflary in compofition. 

Although the Tartars have but one kind of 
characters, they write them in four different 
ways: the firft is when they write wtb refped#; 
that is to fay, in charaéters like thofe engraven 
on ftone and wood, which requires much time. 
Awriter makes no more than twenty or twenty- 
five letters in a day, efpecially when they are 

to 
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to appear before the emperor. If the pencil, 
by being too much preffed, makes a ftroke larger 
or coarfer than it ought to be; if, owing to the 
badnefs of the paper, it is not clean; if the 
words are too much crowded, or if one has 
been omitted ; if the intervals between them 
are unequal ; in all thefe, and many other like 
cafes, it is necefflary to begin again: no inter- 
lineations are permitted, nor are words ever 
fupplied in the margin ; this would fhew want 
of refpe& to the prince: thofe therefore who 
fuperintend the work rejet every fheet in 
which they find any of thefe faults; it is, be- 
fides, not allowable to begin a line by the half 
of a word which could not be placed in the 
preceding line: the writer muft meafure the 
fpace, and take fuch precautions as may pre- 
vent this inconvenience from ever happening. 
The fecond manner of writing is much pret- 
tier : it differs little from the fir; but it gives 
much lefs trouble: it is not neceffary to form 
the final letters of every word by double 
ftrokes, nor to retouch thofe which have been 
made, either becaufe the ftroke is finer in one 

part than another, or a little ragged. 
The third manner differs much more from 
the fecond than the fecond from the firft : it is 
L 3 a running- 
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a running-hand, which is written with great 
quicknefs, and with which two pages may foon 
be filled: as a pencil retains any liquid much 
better than our pens, lefs time is loft by dipping 
it into the ink; and when one didiates to a 
writer, his pencil may be feen running over the 
paper with a rapid motion, without ftopping a 
fingle moment : this manner of writing is prin- 
cipally ufed in the tribunals for records, cafes, 
and other common affairs. Thefe three modes 
of writing are equally legible, but not equally 
beautiful. 

The fourth manner of writing is the coarfeft 
of all; but it is the moft concife and convenient 
for thofe who compofe or who make minutes 
and extraéts. It muft be obferved, that there is 
always a mafter-ftroke, which falls perpendicu- 
larly from the top of the word to the bottom, 
and that, to the left of this ftroke is drawn a 
denticulated Hine, fomething like the teeth of a 
faw, which forms the vowels a, ¢, 7, 0, diftin- 
guifhed one from the other by points placed to 
the right of this perpendicular: if a point be 
placed oppofite to one of the teeth, it reprefents 
the vowel ¢; if it is omitted, it is the vowel a: 
if a point be placed on the Icft of the word, and 
near one of the teeth, it ferves inftead of the 
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letter 2, and it muft be read me; had it been 
placed on the right, it would have been aa: if 
befides, on the right of the word, inftead of a 
point, there be an a, it is a fign that the vowel 
is afpirated, and that it muft be pronounced 
ba, he. 

When a writer who is defirous of expreffing 
himfelf elegantly in the Tartar language, does 
not readily find the word he wifhes, he mufes 
a little, rubs his forehead, his imagination be- 
comes heated, and when he is once got into the 
proper train, his thoughts flow much fafter than 
he can write them. 

He firft furms the top of his letter and draws 
it perpendicularly down to the bottom ; it is'a 
great deal, if he adds one or two points to it; 
he then continues in the fame manner until he 
has expreffed his thought ; if another thought 
follows clofe on the firft, he does not give him- 
{elf the trouble of reading overewhat he has 
written ; he continues his lines until he arrives 
at a difficult tranfition ; he then ftops fhort, 
reads over his perpendiculars, and adds fome 
{trokes in certain places. 

If in reading he perceives that he has omitted 
a word, he writes it on one fide, and makes a 
mark at the place where it ought to have been; 
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if there be a word too many, or if one be mif- 
placed, he enclofes it with an oval ; but if af- 
terwards he is told, or if he thinks himfelf that 
the word is good, he places clofe to it on one 
fide two 90: this fign brings it to life again, and 
informs the reader of its refurrection. 

This fougth manner of writing is legible 
enough when one is mafter of the fubject treat- 
ed, or well acquainted with the language. The 
perfon who holds the pencil’ commits to paper 
his own thoughts, or whatever is dictated to 
him, without aiming at any thing but truth 
and correétnefs ; after this firft operation, it is 
then his bufinefs to embellifh and finifh the 
work, 

Although people are converfing together 
during this time, his labour is not interrupted; 
he does not even underftand what they fay: 
the Tartars are accuftomed to this application 
from their youth: he compofes then calmly 
amidft noife, and confiders what expreffions 
may be propereft for his fubje&t ; he thinks, 
ftudies new turns, examines with the greateft 
attention his words and the perfpicuity, neat- 
nefs and order of the difcourfe, until he is fa- 
tisfied ; for, in the Tartar, as in the greater part 
of other languages, there is no fubje@&t which 

cannot 
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cannot be treated in a clear, neat and elegant 
ftyle. 

Though the Tartars generallyufe a pencil for 
writing, there are fome of them who employ a 
kind of pen, formed of the bamboo-reed, and 
cut almoft in the fame manner as ours in Eu- 
rope; but as the Chinefe paper is made without 
alum, and exceedingly thin, their pencil is much 
more commodious than a pen. 

The Tartar characters are of fuch a nature, 
that they may be read with equal eafe when 
reverfed ; fo that if a Tartar prefents you an 
open book, and you read flowly in the or- 
dinary way, he who fees the letters inverted 
will read quicker than you, and help you out 
when you hefitate or meet with any difficulty: 
hence it happens, that one cannot “rite in the 
Tartar language, without expofing his compo- 
fition to be read by thofe who are in the fame 
chamber, efpecially if he makes ufe of large 
characters. 

There is not a fingle Tartar who dees not 
prefer his own language to thofe of all other 
nations, and who does not confider it as the 
richeft, moft elegant and harmonious in the 
world. Father Parrenin one day could with 
great difficulty convince the emperor’s eldc{t 
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fon of the abfurdity of this prejudice: the in- 
terefting converfation which he had with him 
upon this fubjet, deferves to be related; it 
will ferve to illuftrate the account we have juft 
given of the Tartar language. 
‘ This prince,’ fays he, ‘ who was then thirty- 
‘ five years of age, had conceived a notion, that 
‘the fenfe of his natural language, much lefs 
* the majefty of its ftyle, could not he preferved 
‘ when tranflated into any of the languages of 
* Europe, which he called barbarous: being 
* defirous of making the experiment, he one 
‘ day fent for me. 
“ T have occafion to write to Father Suarez,” 
* faid he, “* upon an affair of importance ; but 
“as he does not underftand the Tartar lan- 
* suage, I will dictate to you what I have to 
“fay, and you can tranflate it into Latin, 
“* which, as you have told me, all men of learn- 
** ing in Europe are acquainted with.”—* No- 
“ thing is eafier,’ replied I, taking up a pen; for 
* every thing was ready prepared on the table. 
‘ The prince, upon this, began by a loug pe- 
* riod, which he did not quite finifh, and then 
* bade me tranflate it. I defired him to tell me 
* at once what he intended to fay, and that 
‘I would then turn it into Latin: he did fo, 
* but 
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© but at the fame time {miled, as if he imagined 
‘ that I wifhed to elude a difficulty. 

‘ The tranflation was foon made, and I afked 
‘ him what fuperfcription he would have to the 
* letter: “ Put this,” faid he— The Words of the 
“© Emperor's eldeft Son to Sou-lin.” ‘This was the 
‘ Chinefe name of F. Suarez. I obeyed his or- 
* ders, and prefented the letter to him, affect- 
* ing not to read it over. 

“ How do [ know,” faid he, “ what you have 
*¢ written ? have you committed my thoughts 
“ or your own to paper? have you forgot, 
“ changed, or added nothing? has not your 
“ imagination ferved to help you out on this 
“ occafion? for I have obferved, that in writing 
“ you made no erafure, and that you did not 
“ tranflate at all like us.” 

“ A thort letter, like this,” faid I, “ does not 
“* require fo much trouble: once writing is 
“ fufficient, when one is mafter of the lan- 
“ suage.” 

“True,” replied he; “ you are defirous of 
“ convincing me that you know Latin ; and I 
“ with to be affured that your tranflation is 
** exact : tell me then in Chinefe, what I have 
** dictated to you in Tartar, and what you fay 
* you have tranflated into Latin.”, I did fo im- 

* mediately, 
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* mediately, and he was quite furprifed. “ It 
“is very well,” replied he: “if the anfwer that 
“ arrives be agreeable to what you have faid, 
“J fhall be undeceived; but Father Suarex 
* muft return an anfwer in Chinefe ; for tf he 
* writes back in any of the European lan- 
“ ouages, you can give me an an{wer after your 
“ own manner.” I affured him he would be 
* obeyed, and that the anfwer would be con- 
* formable to his letter. 
“ T confefs to you,” replied the priuce, “ that 
“ ] fent for you rather with a defign of trying 
* what you could do, than on account of any 
* neceflity I was under of writing to Pe-king. 
* When I confider your European books, I find 
“ the binding very neat, and the figures well 
“ engraven ; but the characters difpleafe me 
“ much: they are fmall, few in number, very 
* indiflindt, and refemble a chain the links of 
“ which are a little twifled, or rather the traces 
** which flies leave on a varnifhed table that is 
* covered with duft. How is it poffible by thefe 
“to exprefs fo many different thoughts and 
“ actions, fo many pafi and prefent things? 
* Our characters, on the contrary, and even 
s thofe of the Chinefe, are beautiful, neat and 
* diftin® ; there are plenty of them, and one 
“ may 
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& may choofe thofe he likes; theyare at the fame 
“ time very legible, and give no offence to the 
“ eye: in fhort, our language is mafculine and 
“ majeftic; the words ftrike the ear agreeably — 
“© whereas, when you {peak one with another, I 
‘ hear nothing but a continual chirping, much 
‘‘ like the jargon of the province of Fo-kien,” 

‘ The prince did not feem offended at being 
© contradicted ; I therefore laid hold of this op- 
¢ portunity to defend our European languages ; 
‘ [ began however, according to the cuftom of 
‘ the country, by confeffing that he was in the 
‘ right: this word pleafes the eaftern princes, 
* and difpofes them to liften to reafons by which 
‘ you may inconteftably prove, that they are in 
* the wrong. 

‘ I admitted then to the piince that the 
* Tartar language was very majeftic; that it 
“ was proper for defcribing illuftrious, warlike 
‘ adtions, praifing the great, compofing fe- 
* rious pieces, and for writing hiftory ; that it 
* abounded with words and expreffions for 
‘every thing their anceftors had any know- 
‘ ledge of ; but that one ought to take care not 
‘to be too much prepoffefled in favour of it. 
* You prefer,” faid I, “ your language to that 
“ of the Chinefe—and I believe, with juftice ; 

but 
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* but the Chinefe, on their part (who know 
“ both languages) will by no means allow the 
“ inferiority of theirs; and indeed it cannot 
* be denied that there are faults in the Tartar 
“ language.” 

© He was much furprifed at thefe laft words, 
uttered by a ftranger; but, without allowing 
* him time to interrupt me, [ gave him a fhort 
* detail of what I had remarked defective in his 
* language. 

“ You confefs,” faid I, ‘“ that the Chirefe, 
* with fo many thoufands of characters, cannot 
“ exprefs the founds, words and terms of your 
“ language, without disfiguring them; fo that a 
“ Tartar word is altogether unintelligible when 
** written in Chinefe: hence you conclude that 
“ your letters are better than thofe of the Chi- 
“ nefe ; but, by the fame reafoning, you ought 
** to allow that the European characters,though 
“ fewer in number, are much better than the 
“Tartar, fince by their means we can eafily 
** exprefs the Tartar and Chinefe words, and 
‘* many others befides, which you cannot write. 

“ Your reafoning,” added I, “‘ on the beauty 
“of wour characters, proves little, or rather no- 
‘* thing at all. Thofe who invented the Eu- 
“ ropean characters, did not aim at painting 


“figures 
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“ figures to delight the eye ; they only withed to 
“ eftablith fens for reprefenting our édeas, and 
“ exprefling every found that the mouth can 
““ form: this was the intention of all nations 
* when they invented writing ; the fimpler and 
“ fewer, therefore, that thefe figns are (provided 
“they be fufficient), the more valuable they 
“ are, and eafier to be retained: too great an 
* abundance is faulty; and on this account, the 
“ Chinefe language is poorer than yours—and 
‘© yours, than thofe of Europe.” 
“ T do not allow,” faid the prince, “ that we 
“ cannot with our characters write the words 
“ of foreign languages. Do we not write the 
“language of the Moguls, Chinefe, Coreans, 
“ and that of Thibet?” 
“ That is not enough,” replied I: “ you 
*“ ought to be able to write thofe of Europe: 
“try, for example, if you can write thefe 
“words; printer, planter, grifin, friend.” —He 
*coulé not, becaufe in the Tartar language 
* two confonants cannot follow one another ; a 
“ vowel mutt be placed between them, and thefe 
‘ words written thus; perinter, pelanter, geriffitt, 
* feriend, 
‘ I remarked to him, that the Tartar alpha- 
* bet, though in many things much like thofe 
‘of 
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© of Europe, was however very defeive :—~ 
“ You want,” faid I, “ two initial letters—the 
“ B and the D; you cannot begin any word 
“ by either of thefe; and you muft fubftitute 
“ in their room P and 7: for example, inftead 
* of writing Befia, Deus, you write Petia, 
“ Teus : hence it happens, that there are an in- 
“¢ finite number of European founds which you 
“cannot write, although you can pronounce 
“ them; from which I conclude that our alpha- 
* bet is far fuperior to yours: befides, you write 
“« and pronounce the vowel e always open: you 
“ never pronounce the e mute but at the end 
“ of fome words which terminate in; and you 
“‘ have no mark to diftinguifh it: I know thefe 
** faults are to be found in the Chinefe lan- 
“ guage, and that as you have the letter 7, 
“ which they have not, your language is fupe- 
“ rior to theirs when it is neceflary to exprefs 
“ the names of foreign places.” 

‘The prince did not much relifh thjs dif- 
* courfe ; however, he defired me to continue 
* my remarks: I paffed therefore from the al- 
* phabet to the Tartar Janguage in general, and 
*told him that it was not proper for the con- 
* cife and thort ftyle ; that feveral words were 


* too long, and that I conceived this to be ane 
‘ of 
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© of thé reafons which rendered it unfit for 
* poetry ; that I had never feen the Tartar lite- 
“rati make verfes, nor even tranflate Chinefe 
“poetry but into prefe: “ This, no doubt,” 
© added I, “ is, becaufe rhyme and meature, fo 
“ eafy to be obferved in the Chinefe language, 
** are impracticable in yours. You make very 
“* good Chinefe verfes, which you infcribe on 
“fans, or give to your friends—may I take 
“the liberty of afking if you have ever made 
“ any in the Tartar language ?” 

“ I never attempted,” faid the prince; “ and 
“I do not know whether we have any rules 
“ for that kind of writing—but who told you 
*¢ that there were verfes and poets in the world? 
**confefs that you have learned this only in 
*¢ China.” 

“‘ That is fo far from being the cafe,” faid I, 
“that I imagined verfes could not be made 
“in any language confifting only of mono- 
s* fyllables; but I was deceived in the fame man- 
“ ner as you are: I am going to repeat verfes to 
“you in two languages; and although you 
“ cannot comprehend the fenfe of them, you 
* will eafily obferve the cadence and rhyme.” 

‘ This experiment being made, I remarked 
* that there were few tranfitions in the Tartar 

Vou. I, M * language, 
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, language, and that they were too fine and 
* difficult to be caught ; that this was the rock 
© upon which moft men of learning fplit, and 
© that writcrs might often be feen fitting, with 
© their pencil in their hands, fludying how to 
€ pafs from one fentence to another ; that, after 
‘all their ftudy, they were obliged to erafe 
* what they had written; and that when they 
* were afked the reafon, they could give no 
‘ other than, This founds badly; that is barfh; 
© this 1s not an ufual phrafe; we muft connect our 
© fentences in a diferent manner, &c. The prince 
* could not deny that his language had th's in- 
* convenience, but added, that the fame diffi- 
‘culty did not attend converfation, and that 
* they {poke without hefitation. “ It would be 
“ very ftrange,” replied I, “if a man who is 
“ {peaking and relating any fa&t, or piece of 
“hiftory, fhould fuddenly ftop fhort without 
‘being able to continue his difcourfe; one 
** would be apt to believe him feized with a fit 
‘* of the apoplexy : but you ought to obferve, 
** that thofe who do not thoroughly poffefs y our 
“Janguage, generally drawl out the final let- 
“ters, and add the word yala, which has no 
* fignification; if in a converfation they repeat 
“this ufelefs word only two or three times, 

*¢ they 
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% they confider it as very pardonable. I per- 
“ ceive, that thofe who newly come from Tar- 
“ tary ufe it as often as others; which indeed 
“ proves that there are few tranfitions in your 
“ language; and, becaufe in compofitions of 
“ any clegance an author dares not hazard the 
“ word yala (efpecially fince the emperor, your 
“¢ father, has brought it into difcredit by avoid- 
“ ing to make ufe of it), authors find themfelves 
“ very much embarrafled when they have oc-~ 
“ cafion to pais from one fubject to another.” 
¢ Fhe prince replicd, with a {mile, that we 
© were unequally matched, becaufe I was in his 
© country, and he had never been in Europe: 
“ Fad I travelled,” faid le, agreeably, I 
“ fhould have returned loaded with the faults 
* of your language, and fhould have been able 
“ to confound you.” 
“¢ You would not have been fo loaded as you 
“¢ imagine,” replied I: “ language is there cul- 
*“ tivated with care, and is not left to the ca- 
“* price of the public: we have, in the fame 
*¢ manner as for the fciences and belles lettres, 
“an academy eftablifhed for reforming our 
“‘ Janguage, and bringing it to perfection.”-— 
* Stop,” faid the prince: “ if there are reform- 
“ers for your language, it muft have faults, 
M 2 “ and 
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« and not a fow.”——‘ I have explained myfelf 
“ bacly,” faid I; “ this inftitution was not in- 
¢ tended fo much for reforming our language, 
“as for confining it within proper bounds: in 
“ that refpect, it refembles your great rivers, 
“ over which (though they roll rheir waters 
“ with a majeftic courfe) you appoint officers 
“ to watch, left they overflow their banks, or 
“ fwell too much by the mixture of ftrange 
‘¢ waters, and thereby lofe their purity and be- 
“6 come of lefs utility.” 

«¢ But,” continued the prince, “ has your 
“‘janguage borrowed aothing from others? 
*“ have no words or expreffions fron other 
<¢ kingdoms found their way into it? has it al- 
“ ways been preferved in its original purity?” 

‘I replied, that all the kingdoms of Eurepe 
* being at firft governed by the fame prince, 
* the reciprocal commerce of different nations 
€ had introduced common words, efpecially in 
‘the arts and fciences, according to the lan- 
‘ guage of the nations which had firft invented 
*them. This acknowledgment the prince con- 
‘ fidered as a caufe of triumph ; and he cried 
* out, that he had got the better. “ We,” faid 
‘he, “ have taken very few words from the 
Moguls, and {till fewer from the Chinefe; and 

‘the 
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‘¢ the few that are taken have been quite altered 
*¢ by giving them a Tartar termination; but as 
“ for you Europeans, you enrich yourfelves 
“ with the fpoils of your neighbours: after 
« this, with what face can you come here and 
“ criticife the Tartar language for a few trifling 
defects 2” 

‘ I will not enlarge farther on this fubject, 
fays F. Farrenin, ‘ by relating the methods I 
‘was obliged to have recourfe to, in order to 
‘ make the prince acquainted with the differ- 
‘ ence between dead and living languages ; for 
© he had never heard of the former. Let it fuf- 
‘fice to fay, that our difpute continued until 
‘he had received an anfwer from F. Suarez ; 
‘ he was very well fatisfied with it, and began 
“to have a better opinion of the European 
‘ languages ; that is today, he ranked them im- 
* mediately after ius own, though he wifhed to 
* place the Chinefe between both ; but I pro- 
* tefted loudly againft this injuftice, and at the 
‘fame time mentioned the number of am- 
§ biguities which are to be found in the Chi- 
* nefe. “ Well,” faid he, fmiling, * I give it 
“up. Let the Chinefe {who are not foad of 
“being contradidted on this point) defend 
“ themfelves.” 
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CHAP. If. 
WESTIRN CHINESE TARTARY. 


HE vaft country of the Moguls is bound- 

ed on the north by Siberia, on the eaft 

by Eaftern Chinefe Tartary, on the fouth by 
the great wall and Leao-tong, and on the weft 
by Independent Tartary. It was partly from the 
bofoms of thefe dry deferts, that thofe cclebrated 
conqucrors iffued who made all Afia tremble. 
The Mogul nation is fubdivided into a multi- 
tude of others, who all {peak the fame language, 
gencrally called the Mogul language: they 
have, it is true, feveral different dialects, which 
hewever does not prevent them from under- 
ftanding one another. Thefe Tartars have nci- 
ther towns, villages, nor houfes; they form 
themfelves only into wandering hordes, and live 
under plain tents, which they tranfport from one 
place to another, according as the temperature 
of the different feafons, or the wants of their 
flocks require: they pafs the fummer on the 
banks of their rivers, and the winter at the bot- 
tom of fome mountain, or little hill, which 
shelters them from the fharp and cutting north 
wind, 
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wind. Each of thefe tribes has its refpective 
limits, and it would be an att of hoftility to- 
wards their neighbours to go beyond them ; 
but they are at full liberty to encamp wherever 
they choofe within the circumference affigned 
them. They are naturally clownifh, and dirty 
in their drefs, as well as in their tents, where 
they live amidft the dung of their flocks, which 
when dried they burn on their hearths inftead 
of wood. Enemies to labour, they choofe ra- 
ther to be fatisfied with the food which their 
flocks fupply them, than take the trouble of 
cultivating the carth: it even appears that they 
negle& agriculture from pride,—When the 
miffionaries afked them why they did not cul- 
tivate at leaft fome gardens, they replied, that 

the grafs was for beafis, and beafts for mon 
During the fummer, they live only on milk, 
which they get from their flocks, ufing without 
diftintion that of the cow, mare, ewe, goat and 
camel. Their ordinary drink is warm water in 
which a little coarfe tea has been infufed ; with 
this drink they mix cream, milk, or butter, ac- 
cording to their circumftances. They have alfo 
a method of making a kind of {pirituous liquor 
of four milk, efpecially of that of the mare, 
which they diftil after having allowed it to fer- 
M 4 ment. 
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ment, ‘Tartars of better condition, before they 
diftil this four milk, mix with it fome of the 
fiefh of their fheep which has been alfo left to 
ferment. This liquor is ftrong and nourifhing: 
their moft voluptuous orgies confift in getting 
drunk with it. 

The Moguls are free, open and fincere. They 
pride themfelves chiefly on their dexterity in 
handling the bow and arrow, mounting on 
horfeback, and hunting wild beafts. Polygamy 
is permitted among them; but they generally 
have only one wife. They burn the bodies of 
their dead, and tranfport the afhes to emi- 
nences, where they inter them, and cover the 
grave with a heap of ftones, over which they 
plant a great number of {mall ftandards. They 
are unacquainted with the ufe of money, and 
i only by barter. 

Although the Moguls might appropriate to 
themfelves the f{poils of a great number of ani- 
mals, the {kins which they ufe for clothing 
are generally thofe of their fheep. They wear 
the wool inmoft, and the fkin on the outfide. 
They are very well acquainted with the art of 
preparing and whitening thefe fkins. Some of 
the better fort among them fometimes ufe the 
fkins of ftags, does, or wild goats, of which 

they 
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they make dreffes for {pring; but whatever care 
thefe people take to prepare their fkins, they 
always exhale a ftrong and difagreeable {mell; 
on which account they are called by the Chi- 
nefe Tfao-tatfe—Stinking Tartars. ‘Their tents 
almoft always fmell of their fheep, and can 
{carcely be endured even by thofe who have 
been long accuftomed to them. 

Thefe tents are however more commodious 
than the common tents of the Mantchews, 
which are compofed only of double or fingle 
canvafs, almoft like thofe of our troops; thefe of 
the Moguls are circular, in form of the fruftum 
of a cone, and covered with a large piece of 
white or gray felt. A round hole in the top 
gives a pallage to the fmoke, which rifes from 
a fire made in the middle of the tent: while 
the fire lafts, thefe portable huts are very waym; 
but they foon get cold, and if great care is not 
taken, people are in dang. r of being frozen to 
death in their beds. Theic tents are equally 
infupportable during the fummer, both ‘on ac- 
count of the great heat concentred in them, and 
of the dampnefs, which cannot be prevented 
from penetrating them, aud which refults from 
the wet and dirt with which they are furround- 
ed; fuch however is the force of cuftom and 

education, 
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education, that thefe people prefer their mi- 
ferable huts to the agreeablenefs and conve- 
nience of the Chinefe houfes, merely that they 
may enjoy the pleafure of changing their ha- 
bitation every {cafon. 

The religion of the Mogul Tartars is confined 
to the worthip of Fo. They have the moft fu- 
perftitious veneration for their amas, who are 
clownifth, ignorant «nd licentious priefts, to 
whom they attribute the power of calling down 
hail or rain: to thefe /aias they give the moft 
valuable of their effects in return for prayers, 
which they go a)out reciting from tent to tent. 
Thefe people are very devout, and continually 
wear hanging at their necks a kind of chaplet, 
over which they fay their praycrs. 

All the Moguls are governed by fans, or par- 
ticular princes, independent one of the other, 
but all fubjeted to the authority of the empe- 
ror of China, whom they confider as the grand 
kan of the Tartars. When the Mantchews fub- 
dued China, they conferred on the moft power- 
ful of the Mogul princes the titles of vang, peile, 
pgizé and cong, which an{wer to our titles of 
king, duke, count and marquis; each of them had 
a revenue affigned him, but far inferior to the 
appointments of the Mantchew lords at Pe-king: 

4 the 
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the emperor fettled the limits of their refpeCtive 
territories, and appointed them laws, according 
to which they are at prefent governed: thefe 
tributary kans have not the power of con- 
demning their fubjects to death, nor of depriv- 
ing them of their poffeffions; thefe two cafes 
of death and confifcation are referved for the 
fupreme tribunal eftablifhed at Pe-king for the 
affairs of the Moguls, to which every individual 
may appeal from the fentence of his prince, 
who is obliged to appear in perfon whenever 


he is cited. 
All the Mogul nation under the Chinefe 


government, may be divided into four principal 
tribes, which are the Moguls, properly fo 
called—the Ka/kas, Ortous, and the Tartars of 

Kokonor. 

MOGULS. 

ACCORDING to the map of Chinefe Tar- 
tary (taken from the memoirs of the Jefuits, 
who firft gave us an exact and particular ac- 
count of it), the country of the Moguls extends 
more than three hundred Icagues from eaft to 
weit, and two hundred from north to fouth: 
it is enclofed between the country of the Or- 
tous, the great wall, Eaftern Tartary and the 
country of the Kalkas: thefe people compofe 
forty- 
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forty-nine 4%, or ftandards; every ftandard com- 
prehends an indeterminate number of compa- 
nies, each of which confifts of one hundred 
and fifty heads of families ; and as thefe Tartar 
families are generally numerous, each company 
may be reckoned to contain one thoufand in- 
dividuals: befides thefe forty-nine flandards, 
there are five others, under the immediate go- 
vernment of the emperor of China, and com~ 
manded by officers whom he fends thither. 
The bett cultivated canton of all the Mogul 
territories is the diftrict of Cartching, near the 
great wall, where the emperor gues evely year 
to enjoy the pleafure of hunting, and where 
he generally paffes the fummer ; for that pur- 
pofe, he has caufed feveral beautiful pleafure- 
houfes to be built there, the principal of which 
is Geho. This prince poffeffes extenfive domains 
m the country of Cartchmg and along the great 
wail: thefe lands belonged to his anceftors, to 
whofe lot they fell in the partition that was 
made at the time of the conqueft of China, 
"Fhe emperor turns thefe patrimonial poffeffions 
to good account by means of the farmers which 
he fends thither, and the produce of them is 
appropriated to the fupport of his houfehold ; 


for he never touches the revenues of the ftate, 
which 
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Which are depofited in the public treafure, for 
the payment of the troops and officers of the 
empire. Thc number of cattle kept on thefe 
royal farms is immenfe ; the miffionaries were 
informed by fome of the officers belonging to 
the paftures, that they reckoned there one hun- 
dred and ninety thoufand fheep, divided into 
two hundred and twenty-five flocks, and al- 
moft as many oxen and cows, divided into 
herds, each of which contained an hundred: 
the number of ftallions there is ftill more con- 
fiderable. ‘Thefe riches in farms, ftuds and 
flocks make more impreffion on the minds of 
the Tartar and Mogul princes, and render them 
much more fenfible of the majefty of the em- 
peror, than all the magnificence of his court at 
Pe-king. 


KALKAS. 


THESE Tartars (who formerly compofed 

a numerous tribe, confifting of more than fix 
hundred thoufand families) inhabit to the north 
of the Mogul Tartars, whom we have juft 
mentioned. Their country, which ftretches as 
far as the kingdom of the E/euthes, is near three 
hundred leagues in extent from eait to welt. 
In this region was formerly fituated, towards 
the 
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the 45th degree of north latitude, the city of 
Karakun—the feat of the empire of Zinghifkan, 
and of that of his fucceifors. 

The Kalkas live under tents along the banks 
of ‘the rivers which water their country; that 
of Kalka-p:ra (though one of the fmalleft, and 
at prefent one of the leaft frequented) has given 
its name to the whole nation. The moft con- 
fiderable of thefe rivers are the Kerlon, Toula, 
Touy and the Selingué; their banks are well 
inhabited, and they flow through extenfive 
plains, which are covered with rich paftures ; 
their waters are very wholefome, and abound 
with excellent fith, efpecially trout. The Ker- 
on runs from weft to eaft, and throws itfelf 
into the lake Koulon-nor, the waters of which 
again difcharge themfelves into the river Sagha~ 
hien by that of Ergoné. The Kerlon is not 
deep ; it is almoft every where fordable, and 
does not exceed fixty feet in breadth : its banks 
afford the beft paftures in Tartary. On the 
northern fide of it are feen the ruins of a large 
city, built by the Mogul fucceffors of the 
famous Coblai-kan ; this city was fquare, and 
about tivo leagues in circumference; its founda- 
tions, fome pieces of the walls, and two pyra- 

mids 
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mids half in ruins, fill fubfift; it was called 
Para-hotun, or The City of the Tyger. 

The river Toula takes its courfe from eaft to 
weft, and is often broader, deeper and more rapid 
than the Kerlon; its banks are furrounded with 
woods and beautiful meadows. The mountains 
which hang.over it on the northern fide are 
covered with forefts of aged firs, and have the 
fame effe&t on the eye as an immenfe amphi- 
theatre. This river, after having received the 
waters of the Selingué, lofes itfelf in the lake 
of Pai-cal, which is the largeft of all Tartary. 
This lake is in the territories of the Mufcovites, 
Even the Selingué does not entirely belong ta 
the Kalkas ; for the Ruffians are matters of the 
lower part of this river, where they have built 
a {mall city, called Selingefkoi. The water of 
the Touy is equally pure and wholelome ; it 
waters plains as fertile as the Toula, and, after 
having traverfed feveral very extenfive cantons, 
fuddenly lofes itfelf in the bofom of the earth, 
and never again appears. 

The vaft defert which the Chinefe call Cha- 
mo, and the Tartars Cod, occupies almoft all 
the fouthern part of the country of the Kalkas. 
This defert is reckoned to be more than an hun~ 
dred leagues in length from eaft to weft, and 

almoft 
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almoft the fame in breadth from north to fouth, 
and even more towards the weftern part ; it 
prefents nothing but immenfe plains of fand, 
fometimes moveable, fometimes folid. 'Thefe 
plains are interrupted here and there by fome 
little hills, on which are feen a few buthes, but 
not a fingle tree. This defert is in general dry, 
and deftitute of pafturage and water of every 
kind, except a {mall number of pools in which 
the rain is collected, and-a few bad wells that 
are fometimes to be met with. Its fitua- 
tion is very high; and it may be eafily per- 
ceived on leaving China, that one muft afcend 
confiderably to crofs it; the cold here, on 
that account, is exceedingly fharp, and con- 
tinues very long. The great quantity of falt- 
petre with which the {and is impregnated muft 
greatly contribute to this temperature. On 
digging only a few feet below the furface, the 
earth may be found frozen in every feafon of 
the year. ° 

Thefe fands are very inconvenient to tra- 
vellers, and dangerous for horfes, numbers of 
which perith every day. The neighbouring 
Tartars, when they traverfe them, generally 
make ufe of camels, becaufe thefe animals re- 
quire little food, and can live without water for 


feveral days. 
The 
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The war which the king of the Eleuthes car- 
tied on in 1688 againft the Kalkas almoft de- 
ftroyed the whole nation. To avoid the purfuit 
of afuperior enemy, they begged the affiftance 
of the Chinefe arms, and offered to fubmit to the 
empire. Kang-hi undertook their defence, con- 
quered the king of the Eleuthes; and kept the 
Kalka Tartars under his dominion, after having 
conferred upon their princes different titles of 
honour. 

Thefe people have among them one of thofe 
erand lamas called hou-touctou, whom they con- 
fider as fo many living Fos: he is lodged un- 
der a large tent, and fhews himfelf to the pub- 
lic, lying on a kind of altar, where he receives 
with the greateft indifferénce the adoration of 
all the Tartars. 

He falutes no one, not even the princes, from 
whom he receives homage with all the dignity 
of a god. The infatuation of the Tartars, and 
their ftupid veneration for this lama, occafion a 
prodigious concourfe of ftrangers at [ben-Pira, 
where he refides. Bonzes trom China, Indoftan, 
Pegu, and many other far more diftant coun- 
tries may be feen there: the great number of 
tents ‘that are erected around his, form a kind 
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almoft the fame in breadth from north to fouth, 
and even more towards the weftern part; it 
prefents nothing but immenfe plains of fand, 
fometimes moveable, fometimes folid. Thefe 
plains are interrupted here and there by fome 
little hills, on which are feen a few bufhes, but 
not a fingle tree. This defert is in general dry, 
and deftitute of pafturage and waier of every 
kind, except a {mall number of pools in which 
the rain is colleCted, anda few bad wells that 
are fometimes to be met with. Its fitua- 
tion is very high; and it may be eafily per- 
ceived on leaving China, that one muft afcend 
confiderably to crofs it; the cold here, on 
that account, is exceedingly fharp, and con- 
tinues very long. The great quantity of falt- 
petre with which the fand is impregnated mutt 
greatly contribute to this temperature. On 
digging only a few feet below the furface, the 
earth may be found frozen in every feafon of 
the year. 

Thefe fands are very inconvenient to tra- 
vellers, and dangerous for horfes, numbers of 
which perifh every day. The neighbouring 
Tartars, when they traverfe them, generally 
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The war which the king of the Eleuthes car- 
ried on in 1688 againft the Kalkas almoft de- 
ftroyed the whole nation. To avoid the purfuit 
of afuperior enemy, they begged the affiftance 
of the Chinefe arms, and offered to fubmit to the 
empire. Kang-hi undertook their defence, con- 
quered the king of the Eleuthes; and kept the 
Kalka Tartars under his dominion, after having 
conferred upon their princes different titles of 
honour. 

Thefe people have among them one of thofe 
grand lamas called 4ou-touctou, whom they con- 
fider as fo many living Fos: he is lodged un- 
der a large tent, and fhews himfelf to the pub- 
lic, lying on a kind of altar, where he receives 
with the greateft indifference the adoration of 
all the Tartars. 

He falutes no one, not even the princes, fram 
whom he receives homage with all the dignity 
of a god. The infatuation of the Tartars, and 
their {tupid veneration for this lama, occafion a 
prodigious concourfe of ftrangers at Iben-Pira, 
where he refides. Bonzes from China, Indoftan, 
Pegu, and many other far more diftant coun- 
tries may be feen there: the great number of 
tents that are ere€fed around his, form a kind 
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of city, or fair, to which Mufcovite merchants 
fometimes go to traffic. 

This bou-touélou is however but a lama of 
the fecond order; for the lama whio refides on 
the river Lafa in Thibet is acknowledged his 
fuperior ; the fatter is generally confidered as 
the high-prieft and fupreme chief of the Tartar 
religion. 


ORTOUD S. 

THE country of the Ortous (who inhabit 
to the north of the great wall, and to the weit 
of the Moguls properly fo called) is an hundred 
and ten leagues in extent from caft to weft, and 
feventy from fouth to north. Thefe people are: 
divided into fix ftamdasds, which comprehend 
one hundred and fixty-fix companies, eachcom- 
pofed of an hundred and fifty heads of families. 
The Ortous are of a free difpofition, extremely 
lively, and never fubje&t to melancholy; they 
may be juftly called the French of Tartary. 

. The emperor Kang-h, in the courfe of his 
expedition againft the Eleuthes in 1696, made 
foine flay among the Ortous : of thefe people 
he gave the following accownt in a letter which 
he wrote tothe prince, his fon, who had re- 
mained at Pe-king: ‘ Hitherto,’ fays he, ‘1 had 
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"no juft idea of the Ortous ; they are a very 
* polite nation, and have loft nothing of the 
* ancient manners of the true Moguls. All their 
* princes live in perfect union one with another, 
* and know not the difference of mine and thine. 
* A robber is never heard of among them, al- 
‘though they take no precautions to guard their 
* camels and horfes: if by chance one of thefe 
* animals fhould ftray, the perfon who finds it 
© takes proper care of it until he difcovers the 
© owner, and reftores it to him without accepte 
‘ ing the leaft gratuity. The Ortous are intel- 
* ligent in every thing, efpecially in the manner 
‘ of rearing cattle. The greater part of their 
© horfes are mild and tra@table. The Zchahar, 
* who live to the north of the Ortous, are cele« 
‘ brated for breeding them with care and fuc« 
© cefs; I believe however the Ortous furpafa 
‘them in that refpet; but, notwithftanding 
‘this advantage, they are {carcely fo rich ag 
‘ the reft of the Moguls. ‘They handle the bow 
* very ungracefully,and in general acquit them- 
‘ felves badly in all exercifes of this kind; but 
‘ their bows are remarkably ftrong, and they 
* hit a mark with wonderful addrefs. The air 
4 of this country is exceedingly whelefomegthe 
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* waters are excellent, and the provifions here 
'S have an exquilite tafte. 


TARTARS OF KOKONOR. 
THESE Tartars (who are Eleuthes or Ka- 


moucks by nation, and who are at prefent fub- 
jets of the emperor) occupy an extenlive 
country to the weft of China and the province 
of Chen-/i, from which they are jeparated by 
lofty mountains. They take their name from a 
Jake in this country, called in their language 
Kokonol, or Kokonor, and which is onc of the 
Jargeft of Tartary. They are fubject to eight 
princes, who are each independent of the 
other, and who are all of the race of the kan 
of the Eleuthes Tartars. 

Thefe people derive their principal riches 
from the gold which is found mixed with the 
fand of their rivers, and above all, with that of 
Altang-kol, or the Golden River. The gold-dutt 
which it furnwhes is the principal revenue of 
the princes of Kokonor, who employ their vaf- 
fals during fummer in colleCting it. "Fhis la- 
bour is fo much the lefs troublefome, as the 
water of the river is fhallow, and not above 
tree feet in depth. A man during the four 
lxonths employed in’ fearching for this gold, 

may 
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may colle& ten ounces, and even more of it, 
according to his activity, addrefs, or good for- 
tune. The whole procefs of this labour is very 
fimple : the men who are employed in it carry 
the fand from the bottom of the river, wath it 
2 little, and, retaining what appears to be gold, 
throw away the reft ; this gold, which is after- 
wards melted in crucibles, is reckoned to be 
exceedingly fine; the Tartars however fell it for 
only fix times its weight in filver. Abundance 
of gold is alfo found in feveral other rivers 
which water the neighbouring ftates of the 
grand lama, and great quantities of it are tranf- 
ported to China. 

One of the principal articles of the trade of 
Kokonoris a kind of napped woollen ftuff, called 
pou-lou: it is manufactured by thefe Tartars, 
who have the art of dying it different colours ; 
long dreffgs are made of it in the country, and 
it is generally ufed at Pe-king for covering 
feats) The famous Hoang-ho, or the Yellow 
River, has its fource in this corner of Tartary. 


4 


ELEUTHES (LATELY SUBDUED). 

THE Chinefe empire has been lately ex- 
tended in Tartary by the celebrated conqueft of 
the kingdom of the Eleuthes, made in 1759 by 
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the arms of the emperor K1zN-LONG, who has 
been forty-fix years on the throne of China. 
The whole nation of the Eleuthes, who are 
known in Europe and Ruffia by the name of 
Kalmoucks, may be divided into three branches, 
which have all proceeded from the fame ftem. 
The moft wefterly (who at prefent are the moft 
powerful and numerous) occupy the country 
contained between the Cafpian fea, Mufcovy, 
Samarcand and Cafghar, and which extends to- 
wards the eaft as far as a vaft chain of moun- 
tains, fuppofed to be a continuation of Cauca- 
‘fus. Every year during winter thefe Tartars 
encamp on the fhore of the Cafpian fea, near 
the village of Aftracan, where they carry on a 
great trade. The fecond divifion of the Eley- 
thes inhabit to the eaft, from thé chain cf mouns 
tains before fpoken of, as far as another chain 
of lofty mountains, the moft confiderable of 
which are called Altai ; many large rivers have 
their fources in the latter, the principal of which 
arethe Ody and Irtis. The king of thefe Eleuthes 
formerly kept his court towards the fource of 
this laft river. The country which thefe people 
inhabit is very éxtentfive, fince it borders on the 
forth with Mufcevy, and on the fouth with 
the territories of the Ufbec Tartars; thefe are 
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the people whom Kitn-long has lately obliged 
to fubmit to the Chinefe government. The thitd 
branch of the. Eleuthes inhabit to the weit of 
China: we have juft now fpoken of them un- 
der the name of the [artars of Kokonor, who 
for a long time have been fubjects of, the 
empire. 

We thall not enter into a detail of the origin, 
progrefs and various events of that war; the 
whole a¢count of it may be feen in the XI. Vel. 
of The General Hiftory of China, under the years 
1753—1759: we fhall content ourfelves with 
mentioning the refult of that conqueft, and 
defcribing the new pofleffions it procured to 
the Chinefe empire. 

Befides the vaft extent of country which pro- 
perly formed the kingdom of the Eleuthes, this 
ftate poffeffed feveral other confaderable terri- 
tories, which have in the fame manner fallen a 
prey to the conqueror: among this number are 
Little Boukaria, and the citiés of Cafghar and 
Yerguen, with all their dependencies, The in- 
formation we are going to give concerning this 
country could not have been taken from more 
authentic tiaterials: we fhall copy in part the 
letter in which the Chinefe general gives an 
account of his expedition to the emperor. ‘ The 
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: inhabitants of Hafhar*, as well as thofe of 
‘ Jerkim,’ fays the general,‘ fubmitted to uswith 
“ the greateft demonftrations of joy. I entered 
* the city by one gate, and went out by another, 
¢ while the people loaded me with every mark 
“ of honour; in all the ftreets through which J 
‘ went they ranged themfelves in two lines, fell 
§ on their knees, and remained in that pofture 
* untill had paffed: 1 from time to'time addrefled 
* them, giving them every encouragement and 
© confolation that I could, and endeavoured to 
“convince them of the happinefs they would 
€ enjoy, if they remained faithful to your ma- 
€ qeily. 

‘ Your majefty, no doubt, expects from me 
* a particular account of the whole country that 
© has been conquered : I fhall endeavour to gra- 
* tify your curiofity, until fome men of greater 
‘ ability acquit themfelves of this duty. Two 
‘ miffionaries (Portuguefe Jefuits) have been 
* fent to make a map of thefe countries. 


* The H in the word Hafbar, and in general in all 
words of the Chinefe or Mantchew ‘Tartar language, is 
pronounced ftrong and afpirated.—This city 1s called in- 
differcntly Chaghar Cafchgar, Kafkar, and by the Mant- 
chews /Ta/berer . in the iame manner Ferguen is fometimes 
called Zrgven, fometimes Yarkan, and by the Mantchews 
ferkixis 

* Befides 
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© Befides the principal cities of the Maho- 
metan canton (which are Hafhar and Jerkim), 
we are alfo mafters of feventeen cities, great 
and.{mall, and of fixteen thoufand villages 
and hamlets. In all the diftri€& of Hafhar, 
there may be about fifty or fixty thoufand 
families. 

© J have caufed others to inquire, and I have 
examined myfelf, with all the care, attention 
and accuracy poffible, into every thing that 
relates to Hafhar; and I find that this city is 
fituated a little to the north-eaft of Pe-king*, 
and diftant from Sow-tcheou (a city of Chen-f, 
the weftermoft of China) about fix thoufand 
/ys—tix hundred leagues. Hafhar is fome- 
thing more than ten /ys in circumference ; 
but its population is not proportionable to its 
extent: in the account I caufed to be taken of 
its inhabitants, there were found no more 
than two thoufand five hundred families. To 
the eaft of Hafhar are Ouchei and Akfou; 
between Hafhar and Akfou there are three 
cities and two large villages: the nuimber of 
inhabitants in thefe cities and villages amounts 
in all only to about fix thoufand families. 


* The Chinefe general is miftaken ; the city of Pe-king 


is fomie minutes farther north than Cafghar. 
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¢ Weftward from Hafhar lies Antchiien ; be- 
©tween them there are alfo three cities, and 
© two confiderable villages; the number of their 
‘inhabitants taken together amounts to about 
* two thoufand two hundred families. Hafhar 
“is to the north of Jerkim; between them lie 
“two cities and two villages, which together 
‘contain almoft four thoufand four hundred 
© families.’ 

Here the Chinefe general gives a lift of the 
magiftracies and municipal offices of Cafghar, 
and of the perfons appomted by him to fill 
them in the name and by authority of the 
emperor. He then continues thus: 

<« After having eftablifhed every regulation 
“ neceflary to preferve good order, I carefully 
‘ examined what might accrue to your majetty 
‘as annual tribute.—I have found that when 
‘ Kaldan-Tfereng reigned over thefe Maho- 
* metans, the tribute which the people of Hathar 
‘ were obliged to pay him amounted to 6700 
* senke;-that this prince received alfo, by way of 
“tribute for the territories dependant on this 
6 city, 40898 pathma of grain, 1463 tcharak of 
‘ cotton, and 365 tcbarak of {affron. 

“I have here made ufe of many terms un- 
“known to your majefty; the explanation of 
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© them is as follows: the pathma is a meafure 
“ equal to forty-five of our theou or bufhels ; 
‘the tcharak, a weight equivalent to ten Chi- 
“nefe pounds; the fenke, a piece of money 
© worth one of our faels of filver (about fix 
‘ fhillings fterling), and a Aalabour is a meafure 
« equal to five of our bufhels. 
© Befides that which I have mentioned, there 
‘is alfo a tribute from the Ko/aks and the 
‘ Tchokobaches. Thefe two nations are obliged 
“ to give every year the fum of 26000 tenke, for 
‘which they agree among themfelves: one 
* year it is furnifhed by the Ko/aks; the next by 
© the Zchokobaches : the body of merchants, and 
‘ thofe who deal in cattle, provifions and other 
‘ things of the fame kind, pay a feparate tribute 
© of 20000 senke per annum ; they are befides 
‘ obliged to furnith four picces of tapeftry, four 
‘ pieces of a kind of velvet, twenty-fix pieces 
‘ of pluth and other ftuffs, and the fame num- 
“ber of pieces of felt, which the lamas and 
‘ Mufcoyites ufe for their head-drefles. 
* Befides the ufual taxes which the Eleuthes 
* pay in common with others, every ten fami- 
‘ lies among them are obliged to give ten ounces 
: of gold; thofe WAG have gardens or vineyards 
are obliged to give dried raifing, of that kind 
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¢ the colour of which is fomething between blue 
“and yellow: their tax is a thoufand pounds 
‘ for every feven gardens or vineyards, 
‘ 'Thofe who properly compofe the body of 
‘ the merchants give every year, feparately and 
© independent of other tribute, five hundred 
© pounds of red copper; thofe who carry on 
* trade with Ouentouffan (Indoftan) or in Mul- 
“covy, muft give on their return a tenth of 
‘ their profit; with regard to foreign merchants 
© who cone to traffic at Hathar, they give only 
“a twentieth part of their gain: fuch is the 
 ufage that I have found eftablithed here ; but 
it feldom happens that all thefe taxes are well 
paid. The inhabitants of this city are fewer 
“in number and much poorer than they were 
‘in the time of Kaldan-Tfereng. 1 beg your 
* majefty to have compaffion on thefe people, 
* who, by the misfortunes of the prefent time, 
* are become juft objects of pity. The foil of 
* this couutry is far from being rich: in good 
* years it produces feven or cight returns; in 
* coinmon years, only five; and in bad years, 
‘ three at moft. I have let out the lands of the 
* rebels to be cultivated, on condition that half 
© of the profits arifing from them {hall be given 
* to your majelty. 
There 
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t There is ftill an effential article to be tegu- 
© lated in the conquered countries ; it is that of 
“money. It appears to me, that it would be. 
“proper to make a new coinage; the pieces 
©ufed at Jerkim, Hafhar, Holien, and other 
* neighbouring cities, are of copper, and weigh 
“two of our caches *. Under Kaldan-Tfereng, 
© they had inferibed on one fide the name of 
‘ the prince, and fome characters on the other: 
‘ fifty of thefe pieces are uqual to one senke, 
‘ As copper is fearce in this country, it will be 
* fufficient to coin ten thoufand fenke; that is 
© to fay, five hundred thoufand pieces of money 
© of the fmalleft value. We have at Hafhar 
© feveral cannons which are entirely ufelefs and 
© only fit to be melted ; as they weigh feven 
* thoufand pounds, we may get from them al- 
© moft five hundred thoufand pieces. By thefe 
¢ precautions, good order will be cftablithed, 
* trade will be no longer interrupted, and the 
€ Mahometans will not be fenfible that they 
‘ have changed their mafter, but by the advan- 
* tages which will arife to them from, living 
hereafter under your laws. I think the fol- 


* A piece of coin with a fquare hole in the middle: 
it is the only real money the Chinefe have. 
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© lowing four Chinefe characters might be put 
* on one fide of the new coin—Kien-long-toung- 
‘ pao, (copper money under Kien-/ong )‘ and on 
© the reverfe, the name of Hafhar in the Mant- 
© chew and Mahometan languages. 

¢ To keep the Mahometans in their duty, it 
¢ might be proper to place good garrifons here 
¢ and in the neighbouring cities: with regard 
®to the provifions neceflary for their fupport, 
© 1 am of opinian that the Mahometans them- 
‘felves fhould be obliged to furnifh them at 
© the current price. If unforefeen circumftances 
© determine me to make any other regulations, 
«J fhall not fail to inform your majefty of 
¢ them, and to afk further inftructions. I fhall 
‘ depart in three days for Jerkim, where I hope 
“to put matters on the fame footing as I have 
* done here. 


© From the camp before Hafbar, the 22. of the feventh mam, 
(That is to fay, the 13 of September 1759.) 
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CHAP. IV. 
WILD ANIMALS OF TARTARY. 


FTER having defcribed Chinefe Tartary, 
and given an idea of the different people 
by whom it is inhabited, it remains to defcribe 
the wild animals that are found in thefe vaft 
regions.—Game, and all thofe animals which 
are hunted in Europe, are almoft innumerable 
in the plains and forefts of Tartary: thence 
every year is procured that aftonifhing number 
of hares, quails, pheafants and ftags which are 
feen at Pe-king during winter, expofed, not 
only in the fhops of thofe who deal in provi- 
fions, but alfo colleGted into enormous heaps in 
the principal ftreets and public fqwnres. 

The hoang-yang, or yellow goats, are gene- 
rally found in numerous flocks. Their hair is 
really yellow ; but it is not fo {mooth as that of 
our common goats, to which they have an 
exact refemblance both in fize and figure. This 
animal is peculiar to thefe climates, and is fomc- 
thing between the antelope, deer aid roe-buck. 
The males have horns, which feldom exceed 
a foot in length: they are about an inch in 
diameter towayde the roots, and have knobs or 
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rings at certain fpaces. Thefe goats are feldom 
found in the woods; they prefer defert plains 
and valleys that have neither trees nor bufhes. 
All their defence confifts in their {wiftnefs ; 
they never advance many abreaft, but follow 
one another in a line. As thefe goats are cx= 
ceedingly wild, in grand hunting-matches they 
muft be furrounded at a diftance; for, as foon 
as they perceive a fingle hunter, they betake 
themfelves to flight, and difappear with the ve- 
locity of lightning ; it is therefore very difficult 
to enclofe them in a plain. 

As the hunters know that they retire in Focks 
to the valleys enclofed by the hills, they gene- 
rally go thither in queft of them ; and as foon 
as they have difcovered the place of their cun- 
cealment, they retreat quickly, and form them- 
felves into a very large ring. The hunters at 
firt keep at the diftance of twenty or thirty 
paces one from the other; they afterwards 
flowly advance, contracting their ring gradual- 
ly, and, by loud fhouts, drive the goats towards 
the place where they with them to be collected. 
Thefe rings fometimes take in a fpace of five 
or fix leagues, and enclofe flocks of four or 
five hundred goats. 

Wild mules, which the Chinefe call ye-/-¢/e, 
are very common in Tartary. 10Ry. generally 
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go in {mall troops. .When one confiders this 
animal attentively, it may be eafily perceived, 
that it differs from the dé@meftic mule even in 
its exterior figure: its flefh is alfo very different; 
for it is well tafted; and the Tartars, who often 
eat of it, think it as wholefome and nourifh. 
ing as that of the wild boar. Notwithftanding 
all the care that has been taken, thefe mules 
could never “yet be tamed, or accuftomed to 
carry any burden. 

Wild camels and horfes are found in great 
numbers towards the weftern part of Tartary; 
fome of them are alfo fometimes feen in the ter 
ritories of the Kalkas, near Ha-m: they both 
have the fame gait and figure as thofe that are 
tamc. The wild camels are fo {wift in running, 
that the beft mounted hunters can feldom get 
within a bow-fhot of them. The wild horfes al- 
ways go in large troops., One would be almoft 
induced to believe, that thefe animals are in- 
fluenced by a ftrong defire of making profelytes 
to their way of living: when they meet with 
any tame horfes, they furround them, and, 
having forced them into the middle, enclofe 
them on all fides, and in that manner drag them 
along with them into their forefts, 
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Therhan-ta-bai refembles the; elk ; but it is 
unwieldy and lazy ; 5 fome of them are killed 
which weigh more than the largeft ox. The So- 
lon Tartars are the moft expert in hunting thefe 
animals ; few of them are to be found in any 
of the other cantons : they are very fond of the 
neighbourhood of the mountain Swe/k:, and de- 
light chiefly in bogs and miry places: they are 
eafily hunted down; for, being naturally heavy, 
they are lefs able to difengage themfelves from 
the mud, and to dart upon thofe who attack 
them with bows and arrows. 

The choulon, or chelafon, is a fpecies of the 
lynx, the fkin of which is highly valued ; it 
fells at Pe-king for fifteen or twenty crowns, 
and is ufed for making great eoats or cloaks. 
This animal is as tall as the largeft wolf; its 
hair is long, foft and thick, and of a whitifh 
gray colour. It is calltd /iz by the Ruffians, in 
whofe territories numbers of them are found, 
the {kins of which they fell at Pe-king. 

‘The /ao-hou, or tygers, are the moft ferocious 
of all thefe animals ; their cry alone is fo hide~ 
ous, that it fills thofe who are not accuftomed 
to it with a fecret horror, which they are not 
able to prevent ; they are befides, in China and 
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Fattary, of prodigious ieand agility, which 
renders them ftill more formidable : their fkin 
is almoft always of a reddifh-yelldw cblour, 
marked with large black ftripes; fome are how- 
ever found the fkins of which are white, varie- 
gated with black, and eveh gray ftreaks. Thefe 
fkins are preferved entire, and ufed for orna-~ 
ments in public ceremonies, or to adorn the 
open chairs in which the mandarins of arms 
are carried : in winter the princes at court cover 
thofe cufhions with them on which they gene« 
rally fit. 

However fierce and untractable thefe ani- 
mals may be, when they find themfelves en« 
elofed by a circle of huntets divided ihto {malt 
bodies (as happens in the grand hunting-matches 
of the emperor), they feem to be ftruck with a 
kind of terror at the fight of fuch a number of 
enemies, all ready to dire& the points of their 
lances again{ft them. Far from imitating the ftag 
and other animals of the like nature (which, 
when placed in the fame circumftances, run up 
and down without ceafing, and try every means 
of efcaping), the tyger {quats down, and en- 
dures for a long while, without moving, the 
barking of the dogs, which are let loofe upon 
him; but afterwards, excited either by excels of 
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rage, or the neceflity of defending himfelf, hé 
darts forward, with prodigious leaps and in- 
credible rapidity, to fome body of hunters, 
which he has fixed on; but they receive him 
with the points of their lances, and plunge them 
into his belly at the very moment that he is pre- 
paring to feize fome one among them. Father 
Gerbillon, who had feveral times an opportu- 
nity of accompanying the emperor in his tra 
vels through artary, relates the manner in 
which this prince one day hunted the tyger.— 
* Somebody, fays he, ‘ came to inform the 
* emperor, that a tyger had been difcovered. It 
© is a ftanding order, that, when this is the cafe, 
* people muft be ftationed to watch his mo- 
“tions, while others run to give the emperor 
© notice, who geterally quits every other {port 
© for this. His majefty immediately approached 
“the place where the tyger lay, and a commo- 
€dious fpot was fought out, from which he 
* might take his aim in fafety ; for this kind of 
“hunting is very dangerous; and every pre~ 
“caution is neceflary to prevent the hunters 
* from being torn to pieces by the animal. The 

* method they purfue is as follows : 
© When they know the {pot where the tyger 
‘lieS, they conlider on what fide it is moft 
‘ likely 
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© likely he will attempt to efcape. When routed, 
© he feldom defcends to the galleys, but takes 
© his courfe along the brows 0! the mountains; 
© if there be a wood in the neighbourhood, he 
© retires thither: he seas da flies far, and gene- 
‘ rally croffes only from‘one fide of the moun- 
‘tain to the other, to conceal himfelf. Pike- 
‘men, armed with broad-pointed lances, are 
‘ pofted in thofe places through which it is 
© conjectured he will pafs ; and fmall bodies of 
© them are alfo placed on the fummits of the 
* mountains: there are likewife guards on horfe- 
* back to obferve where he may fecrete him- 
‘felf. All thefe people are ordered to fhout and 
© make a loud noife when ‘the tyger approaches 
“them, in order to frighten him, and make 
‘him fly towards the emperor’s ftation, This 
€ prince is furrounded by thirty or forty of the 
“ pikemen, armed with halberts or half-pikes, 
‘ which they form into a kind of hedge, by 
© refting one knee on the ground, and prefent- 
‘ing the points of their weapons towards that 
‘fide where they fuppofe the tyger will ad- 
‘vance : they are always in this pofture to re- 
“ceive him; for he fommetimes runs with fuch 
‘ rapidity, that he would not give them tirne to 
* prepare for refifting his efforts, were they not 
O03 © cone 
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S continually on their guard. The emperor keeps 
§ behind the pikgmen, accompanied by fome of 
© his domeftics, ‘who hold fufees and carabines 
* ready for him ‘to fire. 

* As foon as they had roufed the tyger, he 
¢ directed his courfe up the face of the moun- 
§ tain, and took fhelter in a {mall wood which 
‘ was on the other fide. As he had been nar- 
© rowly watched, he was immediately purfued ; 
* and the emperor, furrounded by his pikemen, 
¢ having advanced within mufquet-fhot of him, 
‘a great number of arrows were difcharged 
© towards the place in which he had been feen 
€ to take refuge: at the fame time, feveral dogs 
6 were let loofe, which diflodged him a fecond 
¢ time: he however went no farther than the 
*brow of the oppofite mountain, where he 
* crept into a {mall thicket, from which he was 
$ driven with great difficulty. The horfemen 
* pofted on the heights were obliged to advance 
¢ and difcharge arrows at random towards the 
¢ place which he had been feen to enter, while 
¢ the pikemen, who ftood nearer, hurled large 
* ftones towards the fame fpot. This had nearly 
¢ proved fatal to fome of the horfemen ; for the 
§ tyger, fuddenly fpringing up with a hideous 
¢ yell, rufhed towards them. In this dangerous 

* fituation, 
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© fituation they were obliged to feek fafety by 
§ making full fpeed for the top%6f the mountain, 
‘ The tyger was juft about to feize one of them, 
* who in flying had feparated from his compa- 
“nions, and every one gave him up for loft, 
‘when the dogs, that had been let loofe in 
 preat numbers after him, and which purfued 
‘ him very clofely, obliged him to turn towards 
‘them. This movement gave the horfeman 
‘ leifure to reach the fummit of the mountain, 
€ and to fave his life. 

‘ The tyger however returned flowly towards 
©the place where he had firft taken fhelter. 
‘The emperor fired three or four times, and 
‘ flightly wounded him; and the hunters were 
* again obliged to roll ftones towards the place, 
‘and te fire feveral random fhots, till, worn 
out at length by thefe attacks, the tyger darted 
‘ up from his covert, and ran towards the fpot 
* where the emperor ftood. His majefty took 
‘his bow and arrows, with a defign to fhoot, 
‘in cafe he fhould advance near enough; but 
‘ when he reached the bottom of the moun- 
‘tain, he turned to the other fide, and went to 
‘the fame thicket in which he had been be- 
‘ fore. The emperor quickly croffed the valley, 
‘and purfued the tyger fo clofcly, that, per- 
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§ ceiving him without any cover, he fired twice, 
¢ and killed him‘on the fpot. All the courtiers 
‘ immediately haftened to view the tyger, and 
by this mark of refpe€t, to pay their compli- 
€ ments to the emperor.’ 

Strangers are aftonifhed to fee the boldnefs 
and intrepidity fhewn by the Tartar horfes 
when they meet with any of thefe tygers. lt 
is not that they do not appear frightened on 
the firft appearance of thefe terrible animals ; 
but they become infenfibly accuflomed to hear 
ahd fee them, and their mafters employ a par- 
ticular care in breeding them to this manner of 
hunting. The ‘Yartars in gencral are very cx~ 
pert and fkilful in the art of railing and breed- 
ing horfes, and they have them of all kinds and 
colours. Thcy have a fingular dexterity in 
taking them when they are wild, by throwing 
a rope with a running noofe over their heads ; 
they afterwards foon tame them, and train them 
for every requifite purpofe. They know how to 
enure them to cold and fatigue, and toe accuftom 
them to abftinence; often, even at Pe-king, they 
are left without food from morning to night. 
They are acquainted with their dileafes, and the 
different remedies proper for each. The Tartar 
horfes are of a moderate height, but nowife ta 

be 
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be compared with thofe of Europe for grace- 
fulnefs-and beauty; they are however vigorous, 
capable of fuftaining fatigue and long journies, 
and habituated to live on little food. 

The pao may be confidered as leopards, on 
account of their white fkins interfperfed with 
{mall red and black fpots. They have the head 
and eyes of a tyger; but they have neither his 
ftature nor voice. 

Stags have multiplied prodigioufly in the 
forefts and deferts of Tartary, which abound 
with a number of kinds, that differ from one 
another, either in their colour, fize, or the 
form of their horns, The manner of hunting, 
called #chao-lou, or calling the flag, is very agrees 
able. Some Tartars put on artificial ftags* 
heads, that have a great refemblance to nature 3 
and, placing themfelves in a thicket, imitate 
the cry which thefe animals ufe to invite the 
female. The males, imagining a female ar- 
rived, or on the point of arriving, immediately 
approach the place whence the cry feeméd to 
proceed. At firft, they ftop at fome diftance, 
and anxioufly confider the {pot where they 
difcover the artificial heads: if they begin ta 
throw up the earth with their horns, it is a fure 
fign that they are going to advance nearer; @ 
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fow moments after, they ruth forward acrofs 
the thicket, which almolt entircly conceals the 
hunters; but they fuve them part of the way 
by immediately firing upon them. 

The fa/-£7 is an animal as fimall as the er- 
mine; cloaks are made of its fkin, which are 
capable of defending both rain and cold, This 
kind of rat is very common in fome cantons of 
the Kalkas. The éae/-f/ live under the earth, 
where they dig a continued feries of holes, 
equal in number to the males of which their 
troop conlifts. One of them is always pofted 
without, to keep watch ; but he flies and re- 
treats below the earth, as foon as he difcovers 
any one approaching: the za¢/-f:, however, 
fpite of all their precaution, become the prey 
of the hunters. When the Tartars have found 
out the ipot which they inhabit, they furround 
it, and open the earth in two or three places, 
throwing in lighted ftraw to fiighten thefe little 
animals, which, ifluing in crowds from their 
fubterranean retreats, fuffer themfelves to be 
taken with facility in great numbers, Their 
ikins are fold cheap in the country, and even, 
at Pe-king. 
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CHAP V. 


OTHER PEOPLE SUBJECTED TO THE 
CHINESE GOVERNMENT. 


O the preceding people we muft ftill add, 

as fubjects of the empire, the Si-fans, the 
nation of the Lo-/os, the Miao-t/e mountaineers, 
and the Indians of the weftern part of Formofa. 


SI-FANS. 


THE Si-fans, or Tou-fans, inhabit to the 
weft of China and the provinces of Chen-fi 
and Se-tchuen. Their country is only a con« 
tinued ridge of mountains, enclofed by the 
rivers Hoang-ho on the north, Ya-/ong on the 
welt, and Yang-t/e-hrang on the eaft, between 
the 30th and 35th @egrees of north latitude. 

The Si-fans are divided into two kinds of 
people; the one are called by the Chinefe 
Black Si-fans, the other, Ye/low—names which’ 
are given them from the different colours of 
their tents. The Black are the moft clownith 
and wretched : they live in fgaall bodies, and are 
governed by petty chiefs, who all depend upon 
a greater, , 
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The Yellow Si-fans are fubyect to families, 
the oldeft af which becomes a lama, and affumes 
the yellow drefs. Thefe lama-princes, who com- 
mand in their refpeétive diftri€ts, have .the 
power of trying caufes, and punifhing criminals; 
but their government is by no means burden- 
fome; provided certain honovrs are paid them, 
and they receive punctually the dues of the god 
Fo, which amount to very little, they moleft 
none of their fubje¢ts. The greater part of the 
Si-fans live in tents; but fome of them have 
houfes built of earth, and even brick. their ha-~ 
bitations are not contiguous ; they form at moft 
but fmall hamlets, confifting of five or fix fa~ 
milies. They feed a great number of flocks, and 
are in no want of any of the neceflaries of life. 
The principal article of their trade is rhubarb, 
which their country produces in great abun- 
dance. Their horfes are fffall; but they are 
well fhaped, lively and robuft. 

Thefe people are of a proud and independent 
{pirit, and acknowledge with relu€tance the fu- 
periority of the Chinefe government, to which 
they have been fubjected: when they are fum- 
moned by the manglarins, they rarely appear ; 
but the government, for political reafons, winks 
at this contempt, and endeavours to keep thefe 

ins 
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intractable fubjects under, by mildnefs and mos 
deration : it would, befides, be difficult to em- 
ploy rigorous means in order to reduce them 
to perfect obedience—their wild and frightful / 
mountains (the tops of which are always co- 
vered with fnow, even in the month of July), 
would afford them places of fhelter, from which, 
they could never be driven by force, 

The cuftoms of thefe mountaineers are totally 
different from thofe of the Chinefe.—lIt is, for 
example, an act of great politenefs among them 
to prefent a white handkerchief of taffety or 
Jinen, when they accoft any perfon whom they 
are defirous of honouring. All their religion 
confifts in their adoration of the god Fo, to 
whom they have a fingular attachment : gheir 
fuperftitious veneration extends even to his 
minifters, on whom they have confidered it as 
their duty to confer fupreme power, and ne 
government of the nation. 

Some of their rivers wafh down gold mixed 
with their fands: they are acquainted with’the 
art of applying it to ufe, and form it into vafes 
and {mall ftatues, of which they often make 
offerings to their idol; it even appears that the 
ufe of gold is very ancient ameng them ; for 
Chinefe books relate, that under one of the 

em- 
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emperors of the dynafty of Han, an officer hav- 
ing been fent to the Si-fans to complain of the 
ravages committed by fome of their chiefs, they 
endeavoured to appeafe him by making him a 
prefent of a piece of gold plate, which the of+ 
ficer refufed, telling the S:-fans, that rice ferved 
up in golden difhes was to him infipid food. 
Thefe people have loft much of their ancient 
{plendour ; for the Si-fans, who at prefent are 
confined in a wild country, where they have 
not a fingle city, enjoyed formerly an extenfive 
dominion, and formed a powerful and formida- 
ble empire, the chiefs of which have often given 
great uneafinefs to the emperors of China. 
They poffeffed towards the eaft feveral tracts 
of land, which at prefent make part of the pro- 
vinces of Se-tchuen and Chen-fi; they even ex- 
tended their conquefts to China, fo as to render 
themfelves matters of feveral cities of the fecond 
clafs, of which they formed four principal go- 
vernments: in the weft, they feized upon all 
thescountries which lie beyond the river Ya- 
Jong, and reach as far as the boundaries of Cache» 
mir; but inteftine divifions infenfibly weakened 
this great monarchy, and at length brought it 
to ruin, The Chinefe annals fix the epocha of 
its downfall about the year 1227; fince that 
time, 
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time, the Si-fans have retired to their native 
mountains, where, from being a conquering 
and polifhed people, they have again funk into 
their original barbarity. 


LO-LOS. 


THE Le-bs difperfed throughout the pro- 
vince of Yus-nan compofle a particular people, 
diftin@ from the Chinefe. They were formerly 
governed by their own fovereigns; but they 
fubmitted to the emperor of China, on condi- 
tion of their having the feals, and enjoying 
for ever all the honours of Chinefe manda- 
rins. The emperor ftipulated in this agree- 
ment, that they fhould be dependant on the 
governors of the province in civil affairs, in 
the fame manner as Chinefe mandarins of 
equal rank; that befides, they fhould receive 
from him the inveftiture of all their lands ; in 
which however they were to exercife no jurif- 
diction without his confent: the emperor en- 
gaged on his part to inveft none but the neareft 
heirs of each family. 

The Lo-/os are well made, and enured to. la- 
bour, They have a particular language of their 
own, and a manner of writing which appears 
to be the fame as that of the bonzes of Pegu 
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and Ava. Thefe cunning priefts have infinu- 
ated themfelves into the favour of the richeft 
and moft powerful of the Ls-/os who inhabit 
the weftern part of ] us-nan, and have intro 
duced among them the worthip and religious 
ceremonies of their country; they have even 
induced them to build large temples, the archi- 
teture of which is entirely different from that 
of the Chinefe. 

The princes of the Lo-ls are abfolute maf-~ 
ters of their fubjects, and have the right of 
punifhing them, even by death, without wait- 
ing for the anfwer of the viceroy: there are no 
defpots more readily obeyed by their fiaves, 
than thefe lords by their fubjects. 

Thefe princes have a great number of officers 
attached to their perfonal fervice ; they alfo ap- 
point commanders to all the troops which they 
have under their infpe€tion : this militia is com- 
pofed of cavalry and infantry, who are armed 
with bows and lances, and fometimes mufqucts. 
The iron and copper-mines which are contained 
in the bowels of their mountains, enable them 
to make their own armour. Thefe mountains 
alfo abound with mines of gold and filver. 

The drefs of the Lo-los confifts of plain 
drawers ; a veft of cotton, which hangs down 

to 
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to their knees; and a ftraw hat; their legs.are 
entirely bare, and they wear only fandals; their 
princes drefs after the Tartar fathion, and ge- 
nerally ufe filk-ftuffs. 

The gomen have a long robe, which covers 
their whole body down to their feet ; above 
which they tie a {mall cloak that reaches no 
farther than the girdle. In this drefs they ap- 
pear on horfeback at marriage ceremonies, or 
when they pay vifits, accompanied by the fe- 
males in their train, who are alfo on horfeback, 
and by feveral domeftics. 


MIAO-TSE MOUNTAINEERS. 


UNDER the general name of Miao-zé 
are comprehended feveral tribes, who differ 
from one another only by fome particular cuf- 
toms. This half-barbarous people are difperfed 
throughout the provinces of Se-tchuen, Koei- 
tcheou, Hou-quang, Quang-fi, and on the fron- 
tiers of the province of Quang-tong. They often 
come down from their mountains, and make 
incurfions into the flat, open country, al- 
though the Chinefe, to reftrain them, have 
built caftles and fortreffes in feveral places, in 
which numerous garrifons are maintained.— 
They are contented with putting a ftop to their 
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ravages, without declaring open war againft 
them; for they confider them as fubdued when 
they confine them within the limits of their 
own country; and when they commit any acts 
of hoftility, they think it fufficient to dave them 
back to their mountains, without attempting 
to force them from their places of retreat. 

The Miao-tfé are under the government of 
princes, who have no lefs authority over their 
fubje&ts than thofe of the Lo-/os have over 
theirs: they maintain a houfehold, officers and 
a regular militia ; they have even under them 
feveral petty feudatory lords, who, although 
fovereigns, are obliged to levy troops fér them 
whenever they receive orders. 

The ufual arms of the Miao-t/é are bows and 
half-pikes. Their horfes are much efteemed 
by the Chinefe, on account of the nimLlenefs 
and agility with which they climb the moun- 
tains. When officers are chofen among them, 
the candidates are obliged to ride full fpeed 
down the fteepeft declivities, and to clear at 
one ‘leap very wide ditches in which large 
fires are kindled: thefe horfes are fcarce in 
China, and are fold at an exceffive price. 

The Miao-t{é, who inhabit the province of 
Koei-itheou, towards Liping-fou, have houfes 

built 
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built of brick, which contain only one ftory. 
In the lower part, they keep their horfes, oxen, 
cows, fheep and hogs, whiclr render their ha- 
bitations exceedingly filthy and difgufting, and 
diffufe an infectious {mell to the upper apart- 
ments: the Tartar princes, on this account, 
choofe rather to lodge in the wretched bar- 
racks of the foldiers than in thefe houfes, which 
however appear to be pretty well built, Thefe 
Miao-ifé are colleGted into villages, and live in 
great harmony with one another. They cultivate 
the earth, make cloth, and manufaCture a kind 
of carpets, which ferve to cover them during 
the night. Their cloth is only a coarfe fort of 
muflin of little value; but their carpets are good 
and well woven. The Chinefe, who have been 
induced to keep up a kind of correfpondence 
with thefe Miao-tfé purchafe the timber of their 
forefts, which they cut down in their moun- 
tains, and deliver to the buyer by rolling it into 
the river that trqverfes their country, When the 
Chinefe merchant receives it, he makes floats 
of it, and carries it off, after having left the 
price, which generally confifts of a certain num- 
ber of cows, oxen and buffaloes. The Miao-s/é 
employ the fkins of thefe animals for making 
breaft-plates, which they cover with thin la- 
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mina of ftecl or copper: thefe breaft-plates are 
heavy, but exceedingly ftrong, and are much 
ufed by this people. The ordinary drefs of the 
Mias-yfé of whom we are [peaking, confifts of 
a pair of drawers, and a kind of jacket which 
laps over their breaft. 

Thofe who are difperfed in that part of 
I ieu-quang which is neareft to the provinccs of 
Quang-tong and Quang-fi are equally independ- 
ent, though they feem to acknowledge the ju- 
ri{diGion of the Chinefe mandarins. They go 
bare-footed, and become fo hardy by being ac- 
cuftomed to running among their mountains, 
that they clinb te {cepeft rocks,and walk with 
amazing quicknefs over the rougheft ground, 
without tecling the leaft inconvenience. 

The head-drefs of their women is very fin- 
gular. They place tranfverfely upon their heads 
a {mall piece of board, about a foot in length, 
and five or fix inches in breadth, over which 
they fpread their hair, and fix it to the wood 
by means of wax. The Aiao-i/¢ ladies confider 
this 4s a charming head-drefs, and do not feem 
to peiccive the refiraint to which it fubje&s 
thofe who wear it ; for they cannot lie down 
unlefs they place fomething to fupport their 
necks; and they are under the neceflity of turn- 
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ing their heads every moment when they walk 
in the highways, to avoid the bufhes with which 
their country is covered. They meet with ftill 
greater difculty when they have occafion to 
comb their hair, which happens three or four 
times in a year; they are obliged to remain 
whole hours before a large fire to melt the wax 
and make it run off: after they have cleaned 
their hair, they arrange it anew, and again drefs 
it in the fame manner. This kind of hair bonnet 
is ufed only by young females: thofe who are 
advanced in life pay lefs attention to drefs, and 
are contented with turning their hair up and 
tying it in a knot on the top of their heads. 
The greater part of the Mrao-i/é are inde- 
pendent ; but there are fome of them who are 
fubjeét to the Chinefe government.—Such are 
thofe who live towards the middle, and fouthern 
part of the province of Koei-tcheou, and who 
are under two diftin& governments. Some of 
them are fubjeét to the mandarins of the pro- 
vince, and make a part of the Chinefe people, 
whofe cuftoms they have adopted ; a particular 
head-drefs, different from the cap commonly 
worn by the Chinefe, is the only mark of dif- 
tin@ion which they have preferved. The reft 
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confidered as naturalized, although Chinefe by 
extradtion, as being defcended from fubaltern 
officers of the army of Hong-vou, on whom, as 
a reward for their fervices, he conferred the 
government of a certain number of villages 
taken from the Miao-tfé. Thefe petty princes 
judge, in the firft inflance, the caufes of their 
vaflals, and have a right of punifhing them, 
but not capitally. An appeal may be carried 
immediately from their tribunal to that of the 
Tchi-fou, and they poffefs only the powers of 
the Tchi-hien *. 

The Chinefe entertain the moft fovereign 
contempt for the whole A%iao-z/é nation. They 
are, according to their account, a reftlefs and 
fill barbarous people—men without faith or 
probity, and, above all, notorious plunderers : 
but Father Regis and the other miflionaries 
who made a map of their country do not give 
them the fame charaCer.—They affure us, on 
the contrary, that they found the Miac-t/é an’ 
active, laborious and obliging people, and re- 
markably honeft and punétual in reftoring the 
baggage and other effets which they had en- 


* Tchi-fou, governor of a city of the firft clafs, Tchi- 
hjen, governas of a city of the fecond, 
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trufted to their care. Thefe mountaineers, on 
their part, no lefs deteft the Chinefe, whom 
they conlider as harfh and fevere mafters, 
who, unable to fubdue them and reduce them 
to a ftate of flavery, keepgthem blocked up ir 
their country, and cut off from all communi- 
cation with their neighbours. 

The exiftence of a free and independent 
people, like thefe mountaineers, in the bofom 
of an empire fo powerful as China, may appear 
no doubt extraordinary to the politicians of 
Europe.—Perhaps they may fay, How is it 
pofible, that emperors, whofe wifdom and zeal for 
the good of the public have been fo much extolled, 
Soouldybave fuffered this nation of free-booters to 
exift fo long ? why have they not thought of em- 
ploying that immenfe number of people with which 
China is over-ftocked, to exterminate or fubject thefe 
domeftic enemies, who carry their ravages daily 
into the heart of the provinces? Thefe refleCtions, 
which have been often made, appear natural ; 
but, ‘ What may be expedient for our European 
* governments,’ fays Father Parrenin, ‘ is not 
* always fo for that of China. Befides the enor- 
* mous expence which fuch an enterprize would 
* occafion, it could be attended only with fatal 

* confequences. 
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* Let us.fuppofe,’ continues this celebrated 
miffionary, ‘ that the emperor, had a mind to 
* march thither an hundred thoufand men taken 
‘ from the lower claffes of the people ; he could 
® not raife that nungber in the neighbourhood 
‘of the Miao-//é, without caufing agriculture 
‘to be neglected, and without interrupting in 
* feveral provinces the tranquil.ity of commerce. 
‘It would be neceflary therefore to procure re- 
“ cruits frem a diftance, and to colleé& all the 
‘ ufelefs and worthlefs people in the different 
* cities, together with the labourers, who go 
* almoft naked; to clothe and arm them; to ap- 
* point them officers, and to mix them with 
‘ difciplined troops who might confinggthem 
*,within proper bounds: without the laft pre- 
‘ caution, this multitude would foon {pread on 
* all fides, and commit depredations on the ievel 
* country. 

‘ Let us fuppofe, farther, that this armed 
‘ mob fhould have the courage to climb thefe 
* awful and hideous mountains, it is certain, that 
© at firft a great number of them muft perifh in 
‘ the attempt; and fhould the affailants retreat, 
* they would be baflted in their enterprize. But 
‘' what would become of thefe fugitives? what 


de- 
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* defolation would they not carry into all the® 
* neighbouring countries ? 
‘Should they ever be brave enough to com- 
* pel the Afiao-z/é to cede their cuuntry to them, 
* charmed at finding cottages ready to receive 
‘them, lands cultivated, flocks and every, ne- 
“ceflary of life, they would eftablith themfelves 
‘there, and become, in fa@, AJdsac-t/é, more 
* dangerous and formidable than thofe they had 
* expelled. 
* Befides, however troublefome neighbours 
‘ the Mrao-ifé may be, perhaps it would not be 
‘for the advantage of China to exterminate 
‘ them entirely. The mountains which they in- 
* habit abound with bears, tygers and leopards, 
‘ which they deftroy in their frequent hunting- 
* excurfions: were the mountains deferted, 
* thefc ferocious animals would become nume- 
‘ rous, and afterwards overfpread and ravage 
* the neighbouring countries: it is therefore ne~ 
* ceflary that all thefe narrow paffes fhould be 
‘inhabited ; but whatever people may poffefs 
* them, they will foon become favage and in- 
* dependent, by favour of the vaft extent of 
* territory which thefe mountains inclofe, and 
‘ of the difficulty there is to penetrate them.’ 
What- 
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“Whatever juftnefs and folidity thefe reflec 
tions of Father Parrenin may appear to have, it 
is however certain, that a recent event has 
proved the fallity of the opinion entertained, 
that it was impoffible for the Chinefe ever to 
fubdue the Miao-z/é. Thefe formideble moun- 
taineers, who enjoyed liberty and independence 
for two thoufand years, have been at length fub- 
jected. This glorious event muit, in the judg- 
ment of the Chinefe, form one of the moft me- 
morable epochas in their hiftory; and the name 
of KrEN-LONG will be ranked by them among 
thofe of their moft celebrated emperors: his 
active genius, fruitful in refources, and firm and 
perfevering in its plans, brought about this happy 
and important revolution. The moft poweriul 
and intractable of the Mrao-i/é had formed on 
the frontiers of Se-tchuen and Koei-tcheou, 
two petty ftates; one of which was called the 
Greater Kin-tchouen; the other, the Lefs.— 
Each of thefe ftates was governed by a diftin® 
prince, About twenty-five years ago*, the 
Muao-yf made fome devaftations in the territo-~ 
ries of the empire ; upon which an army was 


cy 
This detail is extracted from a letter written from Pe» 
king in 1777. 
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fent againft them. The firft general who at- 
tacked them was defeated, and had his head 
cut off. His fucceffor, more artful, entered into 
a treaty with thefe half-favages, and caufed rich 
prefents to be diftributed among them, with 
which they retired to their mountains. Care wag 
taken to inform the emperor, that the Mzao- 
zfé had returned to their duty ; and that they 
had laid down their arms, and acknowledged 
his authority. However, hoftilities commenced 
a few years after. The emperor on this was 
highly incenfed ; formed a refolution of extir- 
pating thefe turbulent fubjec&ts; fent another 
army againft them, divided into three bodies, 
each confifting of forty thoufand men, and or- 
dered the commander in chief (General Ou- 
en-fou) to climb their frightful mountains. The 
enemy, toallure him with the greater confidence, 
made but a faint refiftance in the firft defile. 
After having made their way through it, the 
general and his troops found themfelves in a 
narrow pafs, where they had nothing hefore 
them but other fteep rocks: the Miao-t/# then 
fhewed themfelves in great force, blocked up 
every paflage and outlet, and when the Chi- 
nefe were almoft exhaufted by famine, attacked 
them fword in hand, and made fuch flaughter, 


that 
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that they did not fuffer a fingle man to efcape, 
It was not known until feveral years after in 
what manner they had treated Ceneral Ox-cn- 
fou. The two other generals, who did not {up- 
port him, were punifhed ; one being ftrangled, 
and the other fent into banifhment. 

The emperor at length appointed Ahkow ge- 
neraliffimo of all his forces: he could not have 
made a more judicious choice. Akoui was a 
man of great coolnefs and of unfhaken con- 
ftancy, whom nothing could difcourage, and 
who was not afraid of difobliging the emperor, 
fhould the good of the fervice require him to 
purfue any plan contrary to his inclination. 
The new gencral penetrated into the mountains 
by the fame route as his predeceflor; but he 
took care to make himfelf mafter of all the 
neighbouring rocks, by ordering fome of his 
troops to climb them, and to preferve a re- 
treat. This firft difplay of ability let the Miao-7/é 
know what kind of a general they had to en- 
counter. Akour ated with the greateft caution ; 
he remained two or three months before one 
rock,and if he at length difcovered that it was in 
the leaft acceflible, he took advantage of night, 
or a thick fog, to caufe a fufficient number of 
foldiers to gain its {ummit : he never retreated; 

each 
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each ftep he advanced, was fo much ground loft 
to the enemy. By perfifting refolutely in follow- 
ing this plan of operation, the general at length 
accomplifhed his defign, and fubdued thefe fa- 
vage mountaineers, after having driven them 
into their inmoft retreats. One of the princes 
who governed them perifhed in the.courfe of 
the war; the other was taken and conducted to 
Pe-king, with his whole family. This conqueft 
was finifhed in the year 1776 *. 

The Mias-1/é, to defend their liberty and 
country, did every thing that could be expected 
from human valour ; even their women fongtit 
with the moft obftinate fury. The following 
ftory is related of one of thefe female patriots.— 
Force and ftratagem had been employed for 
two months to get pofleffion of a {mall fort 
built on a very high rock; but without fuccefs, 
One morning, at day-break, fome of the foldiers 
on guard, being alarmed by a noife like that 
of a perfon ftepping with great caution, ap- 
proached foftly, when they thought they per- 
ceived fomething in motion ‘Two or three of 


* Thofe who are defirous of fuller information refpect- 
ing this war may confult the XI. Vol. of The General 
Fisflory of China, page 588, and New Memoirs of China, 
Vol. V. 
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the nimbleft, by the help of ctamp-irons fixed 
to their fhoes, fcrambled up the rock’a little 
way on that fide whence the noife feemed to 
proceed, when they difcovered a woman, who 
was drawing water. They imniediately feized 
her, and afked who compofed the garrifon that 
for along time had made fuch an obftinate re- 
fiftance in the fort.—JZ, faid fhe, Z alone; but 
being in want of water, I came hither to fetch 
fome, without expecting to mect you. She then 
difcovered to them a fecret path, by which they 

ere conduétcd into the fort where fhe had 
remained alone, and of which fhe had been the 
whole defence ; fometimes firing her mufquet, 
at others, tearing off fragments from the rock, 
which fhe rolled down on the foldiers who in 
vain attempted to climb it. 





CHAP. VL 


THE ISLAND OF TAJ-GUAN, OR 
FORMOSA. 


T is very aftonifhing, that the Chinefe fhould 
have been fo late in difcovering the ifland 

of Formofa, which, if we may ufe the expref- 
fion, lies almoft at their door ; being only about 
thirty 
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thirty leagues-diftant from the coatts of the pro+ 

vince of Fo-kien. They did not know of its 
exiftence until the year 1430. This ifland, 
fituated between 22° 8 and 25° 20’ of north 
latitude, 1s about eighty-five Icagues im length, 
and twenty-five in breadth, A long chain of 
mountains, which runs from north to fouth, 
divides it into two parts—the eaftern and 
weftern. The Dutch formed an eftablifhmént 
in the weftern part in 1634, and built the fort 
of Zealand, which fecured to them the princi- 
pal port of the ifland; but they were driven 
from thence in 1659, or 1661, by a celebrated 
Chinefe pirate, who made himfelf mafter all 
the weftern part, which afterwards fubmitted 
in 1682 to the authority of Kang-hi, emperor 
of China. 

This weftern part of Formola is divided into 
three diftin@ governments, all fubordinate to 
the governor of Tai-ouan, the capital of the 
ifland, who is himfelf fubje& to the viceroy of 
the province of Fo-kien. The capital is large, 
well peopled, and a place of great trade = it is 
equal to fome cities of the firft clafs in China. 
Every neceflary of life may ‘be found in it, 
whether the natural produtions of the ifland, 
{uch as rice, fugar, tobacco, falt, ftag’s fleth 

4 dried, 
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dried, fruits of all kinds, abundance of tmedi-~ 
cinal herbs, cotton cloth, hemp, the bark of 
different trees; or foreign commodities imported 
thither,- fuch as Chinefe and Indian cloths, filk 
ftuffs, varnith, porcelain, various kinds of Eu- 
ropean goods, &c. The greater part of the 
ftreets are as ftraight as if Jaid out with a line, 
and are all covered during feven or eight months 
in the year, to moderate the exceffive heat of 
the fun. Thefe ftreets are thirty or forty feet 
broad, and feveral of them are about a league 
in length ; they are alrnoft all bordered with 
houfes belonging to the merchants, or rich 
fhops, in which are difplayed {ilk ftuffs, porce- 
lain, lacquer-ware, and other kinds of mer- 
chandize, all ranged with great order and fym- 
metry : they have the appearance of fo many 
galléries ornamented in the fame manner; and 
one might walk through them. with much 
pleafure, were not the pavement bad, and the 
crowd of paffengers fo great. The houfes for 
the moft part are built of clay and bamboo- 
reeds, and are only thatched with ftraw ; but 
the awnings with which the ftreets are covered 
leave nothing tp be feen but the fhops. There 
is only one beautiful houfe in the whole city, 
which was built by the Dutch when they were 

mafters 
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matters of the ifland: it is a large edifice, three 
{tories high, and defended by four demi-baftions. 
This capital has neither walls nor any kind of 
works ; its harbour is good, and thelters veffels 
from every wind; but the entrance of it bed 
comes every day more difficult. This port for- 
merly could be entered by two paflages ; one of 
which was called Ta-A/ang, and had water fuffi- 
cient to float thelargeft veflels; the other, whichis 
named Lou/b-men, has a rocky bottom, and never 
above nine or ten feet depth of water, even at 
fpring-tides. The firft of thefe entrances is be- 
come impaffable, 2s it has often c:.ly four ui 
five fee ' water, and feldom above feveri+or 
eight: the fand that is continually wafhed into 
it by the fea muft foon choak it up entirely. 
At the mouth of this paflage the Dutch built the 
fort of Zealand ; but it is become ufelefs, fince 
large veffels cannot approach it. 

That part of Formofa which the Chinefe 
poffefs prefents extenfive and fertile plains, 
watered by a great number of rivulets that fall 
from the eaftern mountains. Its air is purg and 
wholefome, and the earth produces in abun- 
dance, corn, rice and the greater part of other 
grains. 
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Moft of the Indian fruits are found here, fuch 
as oranges, bananas, pine-apples, guavas, papaws; 
eocca-nuts ; and part of thofe of Europe, parti~ 
cularly peaches, apricots, figs, raifins, cheft- 
nuts, pomegranates, water-melons, &c: Yo- 
bacco, fugar, pepper, camphire, and cinnamon 
are alfo common. Horfes, fhecp and goats are 
very rate in this ifland; there are even few 
hogs, although thefe animals abound in China: 
domeftic poultry, fuch as fowls, geefe and 
ducks, are exceedingly plenty; pleafants alfo 
are fometimes fcen, and monkeys and ftags 
have multiplied fo much, that they wander 
through the couniry in large flocks. 

The inhabitants of Formofa rear a great 
number of oxen, which they ufe for riding, 
fiom a want of horfes and mules: they ac- 
autom them carly to this kind of fervice, and 
by daily exercile, train them to go as well and 
ay expeditioufly as the beft horfes: thefe oxen 
are furuiflied with a bridle, faddie and crup- 
per. A Chinefe looks as big and proud when 
mouyted in this manner, as if he were carried 
by the fineit Barbary courter. 

Wholefome water fit for drinking is the only 
thing wanting in the ifland of Formofa: it is 
very extraordinary, that every kind of water in 

it 
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it is a deadly poifon to ftrangers, for which no 
remedy has hitherto been found. ‘ One of the 
‘ governor’s fervants,’ fays Father de Mailla, 
© whom I had in my train (a ftrong and robuft 
‘ man), trufting too much to the force of his 
© conftitution, would not believe what had been 
‘told him concerning this water; he drank 
*fome of it, and died in lefs than five days, 
‘ after every medicine and antidote had been 
* adminiftered without fuccefs. Theré is none 
‘but the water of the capital which can be 
* drunk: the mandarins of the place therefore 
‘ always took care to tranfport a fufficiency of 
‘ it in carts for our ufe.’ F. de Mailla ought toa 
have informed us, whether this water has the 
fame effect on natives of the country. He adds, 
that at the bottom of a mountain a league 
diftant from Fong-kan-hien, there is a {pring 
that produces a ftream the water of which is 
of a whitifh blue colour, and fo noxious, that 
no one can approach it. 

There are few mulbcrry-trees in Formofa, 
confequently little filk is made in the country; 
numerous manufactures however would foon 
be introduced into it, were the Chinefe per- 
mitted indifcriminately to tranfport themfelves 
thither, and to form eftablifhments in the ifland. 

Q2 Thofe 
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Thofe who go to it muft be protected bypafl- 
ports from the Chinefe mandarins, and thefe 
pafiports are fold at a dear rate ; fecuritics are 
belides required. This is not all: when they 
arrive, money muft be given to the mandarins 
who are appointed to examine thofe who enter 
or quit the ifland, and who generally difcharge 
this duty with the moft rigid feverity. If they 
give no prefent, or offer only a trifle, they meet 
with little mercy, and are fure to be {ent back, 
whatever paffport they may have. The Chi- 
nefe, through policy, connive at thefe exactions, 
to prevent too grcat a number of people from 
emigrating to this ifland, which is rendered a 
place of great importance by its proximity to 
China. 

They fear, and with great reafon (cfpe- 
cially fince Tartar emperors have been on the 
throne), that if any revolt fhould happen in 
Formofa, its influence might fpread, and occa- 
fion great difturbance in the whole empire: on 
this account, the Tartars keep a garrifon there 
of ten thoufand men, which they take care to 
change cvery three years, or even oftener, if 
they judge it neceflary. 

Befides the capital,of which we have fpoken, 
the Chinefe have alfo two other cities, and fome 

vil. 
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villages, where they inhabit alone; for they do 
not permit the Indians, who are their fubjects, 
to live among them: they fuffer none to remain 
but thofe who are either their flaves or domeftics. 
Thefe Indians are united into forty-five vil- 
lages, thirty-fix of which lie to the north, and 
nine towards the fouth. The northern villages 
are very populous, and the houfes are built al- 
moft after the Chinefe manner, The habita- 
tions of the fouthern iflanders are only heaps 
of huts, or cottages of earth : in thefe huts they 
have neither chairs, benches, tables, beds, nor 
any piece of furniture ; the middle part is oc- 
cupied by a kind of hearth, or chimney, raifed 
two feet high, and conftructed of earth, upon 
which they drefs their victuals. Their ordinary 
food is tice, other final] grain, and the game 
which they catch by courfing or kill with their 
arms. Thefe iflanders run with fuch furprifing 
{wiftnefs, that they can almoft outftrip the 
fleeteft greyhound. The Chinefe attribute this 
agility to the precaution they take of confining 
their knees and reins by a clofe bandage‘ until 
the age of fourteen or fifteen. Their favourite 
arms are lances, which they dart to the diltance 
of fixty or eighty feet, with the greateft dex- 
ferity and precifion. They ufe bows and arrows, 
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and can kill a pheafant on wing with as much 
certainty as an European fportfman could with 
a fufee. Thefe people are very dirty in their 
manner of eating; they have neither plates, 
difhes nor fpoons, nor even the fmall fticks 
ufed in China; whatever they drefs is placed 
on a plain board, or mat, and they make ule 
of their fingers for conveying it to their mouths; 
they eat flefh half raw, and, provided it has 
been only prefented to the fire, it appears to 
them excellent. Their beds are formed of frefh- 
gathered leaves. They go almoft naked, and 
wear only a piece of cloth, which hangs from 
their girdie to their knees. Thofe among them 
who, according to the judgment of the chiefs 
of the village, have borne away the prize for 
agility in running, or dexterity in the chafe, 
obtain the honourable privilege of making on 
their fkin, by a very painful operation, feveral 
fantafiical figures of flowers, trees and animals: 
all have the right of blackening their teeth, and 
of wearing ornaments of bracelets and crowns 
made’ of fhells and cryftal. 

‘The iflanders who inhabit the northern part, 
where the climate is fomething colder, clothe 
themfelves with the thins of the ftags which 
they kill in hunting ; they make a kind of drefs 

of 
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of thém, without fleeves, that pretty much re- 
fembles a dalmatic*. They wear on their heads 
caps in the form of a cylinder, made of palm- 
leaves, and ornamented with feveral crowns 
placed one above another, on the top of which 
they fix plumes compofed of the feathers of a 
cock or pheafant. 

The marriage ceremonies of the inhabitants 
of Formofa approach near to the fimple laws 
of nature: they neither purchafe, as in China, 
the women whom they efponfe, nor does in- 
tereft ever prefide over their unions; fathers and 
mothers are {carcely everconfulted. Hasayoung 
man a mind to marry, and has he at length 
fixed his affection on a yaung girl ; he appears 
for feveral days following near the place where’ 
fhe lives, with a mufical inftrument in his hand. 
If the young woman is fatisfied with the figure 
of her gallant, fhe comes forth and joins him; 
they then agree, and fettle the marriage con- 
tract. After this they give notice to their pae 
rents, who prepare a wedding-dinner, which is 
always given in the houfe where the young 
woman refides, and where the bridegroom re- 


* A veftment without fleeves, worn at the altar by the 
Roman clergy. 
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mains, without returning again to his father. 
The young man afterwards confiders the houfe 
of his father-in-Jaw as his own; he becomes 
the whole fupport of it, and he has no farther 
connection with that of his father; like mar- 
ried women in Europe, who generally quit 
their paternal home in order to live with their 
hufbands. Thefe iflanders therefore feldom 
offer up vows for obtaining male children ; 
they prefer daughters, becaufe they procure 
them fons-in-law, who become the fupports of 
their old age. 

Although thefe iflanders are entirely fub- 
jected to the Chinefe, they ftill preferve fome 
remains of their ancient government.—Each 
village choofes three or four old men from 
among thofe who have the greateft reputation 
for probity. By this choice they become the 
tulers and judges of the reft of the hamlet; they 
have the power of finally determining all dif- 

. ferences ; and if any one fhould refufe to abide 
by their judgment, he would be immediately 
banifhed from the village, without hopes of ever 
being able to re-enter it, and none of the inha« 
bitants would afterwards dare to 1eceive him. 

The natives of Formofa pay in grain the 
tribute impofed on them by the Chinefe. To 

regulate 
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regulate every thing that conceins the laying 
on and colleGting of this impoft, government 
have eftablifhed a Chinefe in every village, who 
is obliged to learn the language, and ad as in~ 
terpreter to the mandarins. Thefe interpreters 
are moft cruel extortioners to the miferable 
people, whom they ought rather to proted: 
they are fuch infatiable leeches, that they can 
{carcely ever be fatisfied. This daily and do- 
meftic tyranny has already caufed the defection 
of three villages in the fouthern part of the 
ifland, where formerly there were twelve. The 
inhabitants of thefe villages revolted, expelled 
their interpreters, refufed to pay tribute any 
longer to the Chinefe, and have united them- 
felves to the independent nation in the eaftern 
part of the ifland. 

It was in the ifland of Formofa, that Joln 
Struys affirms to have feen with his own eyes 
a man who had a tail more than a foot in 
length, covered with red hair, and greatly re- 
fembling that of an ox. This man with a tail 
faid, that his deformity, if it was one, pro- 
ceeded from the climate, and that all thofe of 
the fouthern part of the ifland were born with 
tails like his.—But John Struys is the only 
author who atteits the exiftence of this extra- 


ordinary 
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ordinary race of men: no other writer who hae 
{poken of Formofa makes the leaft mention of 
them. Another circumftance, no lefs fingular, 
and which appears to be little better authen- 
ticated, is, that in this ifland women are not 
permitted to bring forth children before they 
are thirty-five, although they are at liberty 
to marry long before that age. Rechteren * 
thus exprefles himfelf concerning this ftrange 
cuftom: 

“When women are firft marricd, they bring 
© no children into the world; they muft, before 
“that is permitted, have attained the age of 
* thirty-five or thirty-feven. When they are 
§ big with child, their pricftefles pay them a 
€ vifit, and tread on their bellics with their feet, 
*if it be neceflary, and make them mifcarry, 
‘ with perhaps preater pains than they would 
* have in being brought to bed. It would be 
not only a thame, but an esormous crime 
*to bring forth a child before .he term pre- 
*{cribed. I have feen fome females who had 
already deftroyed the fruit of their womb 
© fifteen or fixteen times, and who were big for 


* Collection of the Voyages of the Dutch Eaft-India 
Company, Vol. V. page 96. 
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© the feventeenth when it was lawful for them: 
“to bring forth a living child.’ 

To our defcription of Formofa, we thall add 
the following account of the dreadful difafter 
that lately befel this unhappy ifland. The de- 
tails were conveyed to us by a letter from Pe- 
king, addreffed to Mr. Bertin, and dated the 
14 of July, 1782. 

‘ The waters of the ocean have well nigh de- 
© prived China of one of its moft valuable ma- 
* ritime pofieflions. The ifland of Tay-ouan, 
‘known in Europe by the name of Formofa, 
* has been almofl fwallowed up by them. It has 
‘ been reported here, that part of the mountain 
* which divides the ifland has funk and difap- 
‘ peared; that the reft has bcen overturned, and 
€ that the greater part of the inhabitants have 
‘ perifhed. Such have been for fome days the 
* popular reports in this capital. Government 
‘ however has put a {top to them by informing 
‘ the public of the real truth; fuch as it is has 
* been announced to the emperor by the officers 
‘ who have this {mall portion of his territories 
‘ under their jurifdiction. I cannot do better 
* than tranfcribe what they have written. 

* The difpatches of the Chinefe officers, ad- 
* dreffed to the emperor, run thus: 


“ BECHEN, 
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“ BECHEN, governor-gencral of the pro- 


f* vinces of Fo-kien and Tchc-Ayvang-j @, viceroy 
“ of Fo-dien, and others, maxe Enown to your 
“ majefty, the difafter that has lately befallen 
“the ifland of Tay-ouan. Mon-ha-hen, and 
“ other principal officers of ths ifland, have 
“ acquainted us, that on the 21ft of the fourth 
** moon,” (May 22d, 1782) “ a moft furious 
“ wind, accompanied with heavy rain and a 
& fwell of the fea greater than ever remembered, 

“ had kept them under continual apprehenfion 
“ of being fwallowed up by the waves, or buried 
“ in the bowcls of the earth, from the hour of 
“ ya, until the hour owez *, This dreadful tern- 
* peft feemed to blow at the fame time from the 
* four cardinal points of the compafs, and con- 
“ tinued with equal violence during the above- 
* mentioned time. The buildings where the 
* tribunals were held, the public granaries, the 
“ barracks, falt-warehoufes and works, have 
“* been totally deftroyed, and every thing they 
** contained is loft: warchoufes and work-fhops, 
** as well as private houfes, for the moft part, 


* The hours of the Chinefe are double ours: the hour 
yx begins at three in the morning, and ends at five; ouei 
begins at three in the afternoon, and ends at five. 
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prefent nothing but ruins and heaps of rubs 
bifh. Of twenty-feven fhips of war whick 
were in the harbour, twelve have difappeared ; 
two others have beendafhed to pieces, and ten 
are fhattered in fuch a manner, that they are 
rendered entirely unfit for fervice; other 
{maller veffels of different fizes, above an 
hundred in number, have fhared the fame 
fate; eighty have beci fwallowed up; five 
others, which had juft taken in a lading of 
rice for Fo-kien, have funk, and their car- 
goes, which amounted to 100,000 bufhels, 
are wholly loft. With regard to other veflels, 
whether {mail or great, which had not en- 
tered the harbour. ic: or twelve of the largeft 
are reckoned «« have been fwallowed up ; 
thofe of in‘crior fize, as well as a prodi- 
gious number of barks, boats and other fmall 
veffels of different kinds, have difappeared, 
without leaving the leaft piece of wreck be- 
hind them. As the whole ifland has been co- 
vered with water, the provifions have been 
either fwept away, or fpoilt fo as to render 
them prejudicial to the health of thofe who 
ufe them in their preient ftate. The crops 
are entirely loft. When we fhall have been 

ing 
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formed of particulars, we thal! not fail to 
give your majefty the earlieft intelligence of 
“them.” 
~«* After having reccived this letter from Moz- 
« hg-bon, and the other principal officers refiding 
Fat Tay-o1an, I employed the utmoft diligence 
to eiveevery afliftance in my power to this un- 
“ fortunate land ; and J ordered the travelling 
“commiflary, and Trey-ouer, general of the 
‘“‘ province, to get particular information of 
“the number of thofe who have perifhed, of 
“the houfes deftroyed, and of the quantity 
“ of falt and other provifions that has been loft: 
“JT have likewife enjoined them to rebuild 
“ with the utmoft expedition, the tribunals, 
“ eranaries and other public edifices ; to dif- 
“* patch proper perfons to fearch for the veflels 
“and thips that have difappeated ; to. repair 
“ thofe which are not altogether unfit for fer- 
“ vice, and to fend immediately to the neigh- 
“ bouring countries for falt and other neceflary 
“ provifions; but, above all, to afcertain, in the 
“moit accurate manner, the different loffes 
“ fuilaincd by the inhabitants, and the precife 
* number of people thar have perifhed, in order 
“that I may be able to give the fulieft in- 
“ formation to your majefty.” 
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* The emperor of China caufed a particulag 
* detail of thefe loffes to be publithed, together 
* with the following letter: 
“ TCHANG-Y U,&c. Tchem-hoei-Thon- 
* Tfong-tou of Fo-kien, and others, have in- 
“ formed me of the difmal event that hath taken 
“ place in the ifiand of Tay-ouan, which is 
“a diftri of the province of Fo-kien. They 
“ have written to me, that on the 21ift of the 
‘“‘ fourth moon.” {Here the emperor repeats 
* what is contained in the preceding letter, and 
‘ continues thus:| “ I command Tfong-tou to 
* set the bcit information he can of the dif- 
*« ferent loffes fuftained by the inhabitants of 
“the ifland, and to tranfmit the particulars to 
“‘ me, in order that I may give them every 
“ affitance to repair them, My intention is, 
“ that all the houfes which have been thrown 
* down fhall be rebuilt -entirely at my ex- 
* pences; that thofe be repaired which are only 
“ damaged ; and that provifions, and every 
“thing which the people ftand in immediate 
** want of, be fupplied them. I fhould feel much 
“ pain, were even one among them to be neg- 
“ lected: I therefore recommend the utmoft 
“ diligence and ftriQeft inquiry, as I am de- 
“ firous that none of my fubjedts fhould en- 
3 “¢ tertain 
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“ tertain the leaft doubt of the tender affection 
“ which I have for them ; and that they fhould 
“ know that they are al] under my eyes, and 
* that I myfelf will provide for their wants. 
“ With regard to my thips of war, tribunals 
“Cand public edifices, let them be reftored to 
* their former ftate with money taken from the 
* public treafury, and Jet the general account 
“ of the whole expence be laid before me.” 

The miffionary who fent this account, far- 
ther fays, fron thefe letters it evidertly ap- 
pears, that this difalter happened in confeyuence 
of an earthquake ; but adds, that the volcano 
which occafioned it muft be at a prodizious 
depth below the fea. He does not pretend to 
give an explanation of it ; he is contented with 
obferving, that the fame fcene feems to have 
palled at the ifland of Formofa, as at Lima and 
Lifbon. 
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STATES TRIBUTARY TO CHINA, 


CHAP. IL. 
COREA. 


OREA (which the Chinefe call Kao-i, 
and the Mantchew Tartars, So/-ho) is a 
large peninfula, extended between China and 
Japan. It is bounded on the north by Chinefe 
Tartary, on the eaft by the fea and ifles of Ja- 
pan, on the fouth by the ocean, and on the 
weft by the gulph and province of Leao-tong. 
This kingdom is commonly reckoned to be two 
hundred leagues in length from north to fouth, 
and an hundred in breadth from eaft to welt. 
The great number of fhoals and fand-banks 
which furround the cvafts of this peninfula, 
render all accefs to it by fea equally dangerous 
and difficult. Its leaft diftance from Japan is 
only twenty-five leagues. 
Vou, L R The 
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The origin of the Coreans is very obfcure : 
it appears that this peninfula was at firft inha- 
bited by different tribes, the principal of which 
were the Mé, Kao-Aiouli and the Hans; thefe 
laft were fubdivided into three hordes—the Ma- 
han, Pien-han and the Chin-ban. Thefe firft in- 
habitants of Corea compofed feveral ftates, fuch 
as that of Ichavfien, and that of Kao-i. In pro- 
cefs of time, they became united under the fame 
government, and formed only one kingdom, 
which was called Kao-/. 

The Coreans make no difficulty of believing, 
that their ancient chiefs were fo many heroes 
fprung from fome deity.—They relate the fol- 
lowing fable concerning one of their firft kings: 
‘ The prince of the Kao-kiouli,’ fay they, * had 
‘ in his pofleffion a daughter of the river Hoang- 
* bo, whom he kept clofely fhut up. One day 
‘ being ftruck by the rays of the fun, fhe con- 
“ ceived, and fome time after, brought forth an 
* egg of the fize of a bufhel: it was broken, and 
“a male child was found in it, who, when he 
* grew up, got the name of Chu-sony, which 
* fignifies Ski/ful Archer. The king made him 
‘ intendant of his flables. Chu-many fuffered the 
* beft horfes to become lean, and took care to 
‘ fatten the worft. The king kept the latter for 

‘ himfelf, 
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© himfelf, and left the former for the ufe of his 
*intendant. One day, when they were out a 
, * hunting,the king gave him permiffian to fhoot 
‘at the game that might ftart: he was very 
© fuccefsful, and killed a number of wild beafts, 
© which infpired the king with jealoufy, and 
© made him refalve to ridhimfelf of his rival. 
© Cha-mony perceived the king’s delign, and be~ 
* took himfelf to flight. He arrived at a river, 
‘which he was unable te pafs; and being 
* clofely purfued, bat! faid he, foall I, who am 
§ the fon of that bright lummary which enlightens 
§ the carth, and grandfon of the gad Hoang-ho, be 
‘ fopped on the bank of this river, without beng 
© able ta furmount the obftacle that appases my flight ? 
© Scarce had he uttered thefe words, when the 
‘ fifhes, crowding together, formed a bridge 
© with their bodies, over which he pafled. When 
‘he had reached the farther fide, he efpied 
* three perfons, one of whom was clad in can+ 
6 vafs; the fecond had a quilted drefs, and the 
* third was covered with aquatic herbs. They 
¢ accompanied him to the city of Kw-tching-hou, 
€ where he affumed the name of Kao, in order 
£to thew that he was of the race of the Kao- 
€ kiouls,” 

R2 Such 
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Such is the fabulous account of the origin of 
the Coreans, whom we believe to be of Tartar 
extraction, 

This kingdom is governed by a fovereign, 
who exercifes an abfolute authority over his 
fubjects, although he himfelf is a vaffal and tri- 
butary of the emperor of China. As foon as 
this prince dies, the emperor deputes to his 
fon two of the nobility of his court, to confer 
upon him the title of zoud-vang ; that is to fay, 
of king. When the king of Corea is afraid that 
the fucceffion may occafion difturbance after 
his death, he appoints fome prince his heir, and 
begs the emperor to confirm his nomination. 
The prince receives on his knees the inveftiture 
of his ftates, and diftributes among the empe- 
ror’s envoys the fum of eight hundred taéls, 
and feveral other cuftomary prefents. The mi- 
nifter of Corea repairs afterwards to Pe-king, 
to praftrate himfelf before the emperor, and 
prefent him the tribute. The princefs who has 
cefpoufed the king, cannot affume the title of 
queen, until fhe has received it from the court 
of Pe-king, 

The Japanefe conquered this kingdom about 
the end of the fixteenth century ; but the Co- 
reans, aflifted by the Tartars, who had fubdued 
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China, drove them from their country. The 
Mantchews, thus mafters of Corea, endeavoured 
to compel their new fubjects to fhave their 
heads, after their manner, and to adopt the Tar- _ 
tar drefs. This innovation irritated their minds, 
and occafioned a general revolt throughout all 
Corea, which was at length appeafed by the 
prudent care of the reigning family. 

Although we are as yet little acquainted with 
the interior part of this kingdom, we however 
know, that it is divided into eight provinces, 
which all together contain forty diftridts, thirty- 
three cities of the firft clafs, fifty-eight of the 
fecond, and feventy of the third. A/ng-hitao, 
fituated in the province of King-, is the capital 
of the whole kingdom, and the ordinary re- 
fidence of the fovereign. This prince is abfo- 
lute mafter of all the wealth of his fubjedts, - 
which he inherits after their death. He is very 
rigid in the adminiftration of juftice ; and par- 
ticular punifhments are appointed for murder, | 
robbery and adultery. Every feventh year, 
all the freemen of the different provinces are 
obliged to go to court, in rotation, and to keep 
guard round his perfon for two months; fo 
that during this year, all Corea is in motion, 
and under arms. 
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The Coreans are well made, ingenious, brave 
and tractable. They are fond of dancing and 
mufic, and fhew great aptnefs for acquiring the: 
{ciences, which they apply to with ardour, and 
honour in a particular manner. Men of learn- 
ing arc diftinguifhed from other clafles of people 
by two plumes of feathers, which they wear in 
their caps. When merchants vrefent any books 
for fale to the Coreans, to fhew their refpect, 
they drefs them{clves in their richeft attire, and 
burn perfumes before they treat concerning the 
price. 

The Northern Coreans are larger-fized, and 
more robuft than thofe of the fouth ; they have 
a tafte for arms, and become excellent foldiers: 
in combat they ufe crofs-bows and very long 
fabres. 

The Coreans do not inter their dead until 
three years after theirdeceafe; they wear mourn- 
ing for a father or mother three ycars, and’ for 
a brother, three months. When they perform 
the ceremony of interment, they place around 
the tomb the clothes, chariot and horfes of the 
deceafed, and whatever elfe he fhewed the 
greateft fondnefs for when alive; all which they 
leave to be carried away by thofe who affifted 
at the funeral. 

Their 
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Their houfes confit of only one flory, and 
are very ill built: in the country they are of 
earth ; in cities, generally of brick; but they 
are all thatched with ftraw. The walls of their 
cities are conftruated after the Chinefe manner, 
with fquare turrets, kattlements and arched 
gates. 

Thefe people have borrowed their writing, 
drefs, religious worthip, ceremonics, belief of 
the tranfmigration of fouls, and the greater part 
of their cuftoms, from the Chinefe. Their wo- 
men are lefs confined than thofe of China, and 
have the liberty of appearing in company with 
the other fex, which often expofes them to the 
farca{ms and ridicule of their neighbours. The 
Coreans alfo differ from the Chinefe in their 
marriage ceremonies: in China, fathers and 
mothers often marry their children without 
their confent, and even without their know- 
ledge ; in the kingdom of Corea, the contra¢t- 
ing parties choofe for themfelves, nor do they 
regard the inclination of their parents, or ever 
fuffer them to throw any obftacles in the way 
of their union. 

The principal produ@ions of Corea are 
wheat, rice and ginfeng. Small bruthes for paint- 
ing are made here of the hair of a wolf’s tail, 
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which are highly efteemed in China. This 
country produces gold, filver, iron, foffil fale, 
caftor and fable’s fkins, and a yellow varnifh, 
the fplendour of which is almoft equal to gild- 
ing : the tree from which this gum diftils has 
a great refemblance to the palm-tree. 

China imports every year a confiderablequan- 
tity of the paper of Corea. It is made of cot- 
ton, is as ftrong as cloth, and thofe who write 
on it make ufe of a finall hair brufh or pencil : 
before it can be written on with our European 
pens, it muft be done over gently with a little 
alum-water ; without this precaution, it would 
not bear the ink. With this paper the Corcans 
partly pay the tribute due to the emperor: 
they fupply the palace every year with it. The 
Chinefe do not purchafe it for writing, but for 
filling up the fquares of their fafh-windows, 
becaufe, when oiled, it refifts the wind and rain 
much better than theirs; they alfo ufe it as 
wrapping-paper; it is likewife ferviceable to 
their taylors, who rub it between their hands 
until it becomes as foft and flexible as the fineft 
cotton cloth, inftead of which they often rem- 
ploy it in lining clothes. What is moft fingular 
in this paper, is, that if it be too thick for the 
purpofe intended, it may be eafily {plit into 

two 
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two of three leaves; and thefe leaves are even 
ftronger, and lefs liable to be broken, than the 
beft paper of China. 

The fea coafts of Corea are very abundant 
in fifh: great numbers of whales are found 
there every year towards the north-eaft, feveral 
of which, it is faid, carry in their bodies the 
darts and harpoons of the French and Dutch, 
from whom they have efcaped in the northern 
extremities of Europe. This feems to indicate 
the exiftence of a paflage from thence into 
thefe feas to the north of America. 

We have faid, that the king of Corea is not 
only obliged to receive from the emperor of 
China the inveftiture of his ftates, but that his 
princefs cannot affume the title of queen, with- 
out the confent of the court of Pe-king. This 
ufage, and the rights of the emperor of China, 
feem to be fully eftablifhed in the “following 
petition, which was prefented to the emperor 
Kang-hi, in 1694, by the king of Corea. 

€ J, who am your fubje&, am a man whofe 
© deftiny has been unfortunate: I have been a 
* long time without having a fucceffor ; but at 
* length, one of my concubines has brought me 
a male child. His birth filled me with in- 
“ expreffible joy; and I immediately formed the 

‘ re- 
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© refolution of exalting the mother who thus 
“increafed my happineds; but ia this I com- 
© mitted an error, which has been the fource of 
© much uneafinefs and fufpicion : I obliged the 
. queen, my fpoufe, to retire to a private houfe; 
“and I made my fecond wife queen in her 
© ftead. I fhall give your majefty a particular 
€ detail of the whole affair. When I at prefent 
© reflet, that my fpoufe received the patent of 
© her creation from your majefty ; that fhe has 
© managed my family, affifted me in facrifices, 
‘ ferved the queen my great-grandmother, and 
the queen my mother, and that fhe wore 
© mourning with me for the {pace of three years, 
*I am fenfible that I ought to treat her with 
* honour and refpedt.—But, I have allowed my- 
* felf to be carried away by imprudence. After 
* this rath action, I was exceedingly forry; and 
“now, that I may gratify the defires of the 
© people of my kingdom, I am refolved to re- 
* ftore my fpoufe to her royal dignity, and fend 
* back my concubine to her former condition. 
* By thefe means, order will be eftablifhed in my 
6 family, and a foundation laid for good morals 

4 and for the reformation of the whole ftate. 
* I, who am your fubject, though I have dif- 
“graced, by my ignorance and ftupidity, the 
2 ‘ title 
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title which I inherited from my anceftors, 
© have however ferved your fupreme majefty 
* thefe twenty years, and I owe what I am, to 
* your beneficence—which covers and protects 
¢ me like heaven. There is no affair, whethe? 
¢ public or domeftic, of whatever nature it may 
‘ be, that [ dare to conceal from you: I have 
© been therefore emboldened to importune your 
* majefty fo often on this fubject ; indeed, I am 
6 afhamed thus to tranfgrefs the bounds of de- 
‘ cency: but, as this affair nearly concerns that 
© good order and regularity which fhould be 
* obferved in my family; and, as it is my duty 
“to declare the wifhes of the people, juftice 
Simpels me to make them known to your 
* majefty with all due refpect.’ 

To this petition the emperor replied by the 
following edidt: ‘ Let the court to which it 
© belongs deliberate, and let the refult be laid 
© before me.’ 

The examination of this affair belonged to 
the Court of Ceremonies, which determined, 
that the requeft of the king of Corea ought to 
be granted ; and this judgment was ratified by 
the emperor. In confequence of this, feveral of 
his officers carried magnificent veftments to the 
queen, letters of re-eftablifhment, and every 

thing 
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thing neceflary to reftore her to her former , 
rank, with the ufual formalities. 

The following year the fame king of Corea 
fent another memorial to Kang-b:, who, after 
paving read it, iffued the following edict: 

* I have feen the compliment of the king ; I 
© know it: let the court to which it belongs, 
take cognizance of it. The ftyle of his pe- 
€ tition is improper ; it is wanting in refpect. I 
© command that it may be examined, and that 
© the court, after deliberation, will inform me.’ 

After this order, the Li-pou, or Court of Cere- 
monies, condemned the king of Corea to pay a 
fine of ten thoufand Chinefe ounces or filver, 
and to be deprived, for three years, of the pre~ 
fents annually given him when he fends a de« 
putation to pay his tribute. 

We fhall conclude this chapter with an ob- 
fervation which relates to the natural hiftory of 
China, and which feems to furnifh a new proof 
of the revolutions which the furface of our 
globe has fucceflively experienced. We read in 
a Uhinefe book entitled Quang-yu-k:, that the 
ancient city where K7pé, king of Corea, efta~ 
blifhed his court, was built in a place which at 
prefent forms part of the territories of Yong- 
ping-fou, a city of the firft clafs, in the province 

of 
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of Pe-tchel:. If this be admitted as a fa@t, we 
may from thence conclude, that thefe territories 
formerly belonged to Corea, and that the gulph 
of Leao-tong, which at prefent feparates this 
kingdom from the province of Pe-tcheli, did- 
not then exift, and that it has been formed fince; 
for it is not probable, that a fovereign would 
have fixt his refidence without the boundaries 
of his kingdom, or in aplace where he was 

feparated from it by a wide and extenfive fea, 
This canje€ture will not appear deftitute of 
probability, when we fupport it by other cir- 
cumftances which are admitted as facts by the 
Chinefe. When Yu, firnamed The Great, under- 
took to drain and carry off the waters which 
had inundated the low grounds of feveral pro- 
vinces under the reigns of Chun and of Yao, he 
began by the river Hoang-ho, the overflowing 
of which had caufed the greateft devaftationy 
He went in fearch of its fource to the bofom 
of Tartary, from whence he dire¢ted its courfe 
acrofs the provinces of Chan-/i, Chen-fi, Ho-nan 
and Pe-tchel:. Towards its mouth, in order to 
weaken the rapidity of its waters, he divided 
them into nine channels, through which he 
caufed this river to difcharge itfelf into the 
eaftern 
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eafiern fea, near the mountain of Kue-che-chan, 
which then formed a promontory. 

Since Yu to the prefent time (that is to fay, 
in the fpace of about 3950 years), the river 
Heang-bo has departed fo much from its ancient 
courfe, that its mouth at prefent is fix degrees 
farther fouth. It flowed into the fea formerly, 
under the goth degree of north latitude; at 
prefent, nearly under the 34th. We muft alfo 
remark, that the mountain Kve-che-chan, which 
was formerly united to the main land of Yong- 
ping-fou, ftands at prefent in the fea, at the dif- 
tance of five hundred /ys, or fifty leagues, to 
the fouth of that city. If the fea has been able 
to cover with its waters that extent of territory 
which at prefent forms part of the gulph of 
Leao-tong, may we not be permitted to fuppofe, 
that like inundations might have formed fuc- 
ceffively the whole of that gulph, the ancient 
exiftence of which feems fo ill to agree with 
the refidence of the king of Corea in the terri- 
tories of Yong-ping-fox? It ts true, the Chinefe 
hiftory makes no mention of fo confiderable a 
phytical revolution; but it is equally filent 
with regard to the five hundred /ys extent of 
ground which is at prefent covered by the fea 
beyond the mountain of K7e-che-chan. Befides, 

of, 
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of ail the changes which the furface of our globe 
experiences, thofe only are configned ‘to the 
page of hiftory which happen fuddenly, and 
which confequently make more impreffion on 
the minds of men: mention will be made of 
an extraordinary earthquake, a city fwallowed 
up, or a mountain removed ; but little notice 
is generally taken of thofe infenfible changes 
which.are effected gradually and without con- 
vulfing nature. Thefe facts are feldom ob- 
ferved until after a long feries of years; and 
they, for the moft part, efcape the attention of 
the inhabitants, as well as that of hiftorians. 





CHAP. I. 
TONG-KING. 


HE kingdoms of Tong-king and Cochin- 

china compofed formerly one of the moft 
extenfive provinces of China, called Ngan-nan, 
or Southern Repofe. Three hundred years be- 
fore the Chriftian xra, thefe countries were un- 
cultivated, and inhabited only by favages, who 
had neither books nor chara@ters,and who were 
un- 
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unacquainted with any form of government, 
and entirely ignorant of the laws af marriage. 
It was only, as is faid, about the year 214 be~ 
fore the birth of Chrift, that thefe countries be- 
gan to aflume a new appearance. The famous 
Ki-hoang-ti, emperor of China, having newly 
eonquered Tong-king and Cochinchina, affem- 
bled more than five hundred thoufand perfons 
from differnt parts of his empire, whom he 
fent into the fouthern extremities of the pro- 
vinces of Quang-fi and Canton, and alfo into 
Tong-king and Cochinchina. The arrival of fo 
numerous a colony filled thefe two kingdoms 
with Chinefe families, who eftablifhed them- 
felves there, and gradually introduced the cha- 
racters, government and religion of the Chinefe. 
But the Tonquinefe were foon wearied of 
having the Chinefe for mafters: they leagued 
themfelves-with the people of Cochinchina, and 
united thcir forces to fhake off a foreign yoke. 
Two Tonquinefe ladies put themfelves at the 
head of the revolted troops: they were fifters, 
and poffeffed all thofe warlike qualities which 
are neceflary to form a heroine. They caufed 
the frontiers to be fortified, difciplined their 
numerous army, and animated the foldiers to 
defend their country. Mayven, the general who 
was. 
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was fent againft them at the head of a for- 
midable army, {tood in need of all his courage 
and military fkill, to attack with fuccefs the 
Tonquinefe forces. Every ftap was refolutely 
difputed with him ; and he could not advance 
but by gaining frefh battles. In every action, 
the two heroines difplayed equal judgment and 
bravery; but they at length fell, with their arms 
in their hands, in a bloody battle, which was 
fought near the lake Sy-4ou. The Tonquinefe 
troops were cut to pieces, and Tong-hing was 
entirely fubdued. This battle was fought about 
fifty years after our xra. The Chinefe general, 
to commemorate his victory, caufed two brazen 
pillars to be erected on the boundaries that fe- 
parate Tong-king from the province of Quang-fi. 
Thefe pillars, which ftill fubfift, have the fol- 
lowing infcription: When thefe pillars foall be 
defrayed, Tong-king will perifo. The Tonquinefe 
at prefent confider this infcription as a pro- 
phecy, and thefe columns as monuments to 
which the deftiny of their kingdom is in- 
feparably attached : they therefore take ‘great 
care to preferve them by fheltering them from 
the injuries of the air. It is pretended, that the 
fare general ere“ted like pillars on the confines 
of Tong-king aud the province of Canton; 
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but thefe do not exift: they muft either have 
been deftroyed, or tranfported to fome other 
place, fince fruitlefs refearches have from time 
to time been made, in order to find them, by 
digging up the earth in the neighbourhood of 
the fpot where they were faid to have been 
placed. 

There are few countries that have been fub- 
ject to more revolutions than Tong-king: fome- 
times quietly fubmitting to the Chinefe govern- 
ment; fometimes abandoned to revolt, and ruled 
by ufurpers eagerly bent on deftroying one 
another ; fometimes torn by inteftine or foreign 
wars ; fometimes humbled ; and at others, giv- 
ing laws to its neighbours, this ftate, for fe- 
veral centuries, feems to have been particularly 
expofed to political convulfions. 

China, wearied of the wars which fhe had 
already fupported, and haraifed by the reftlefs © 
and turbulent difpofition of thefe people, ex- 
ceffively jealous of their liberty, abandoned the 
projectof enflaving this kingdom. She at length 
confented that it fhould be governed by its own 
kings, provided they acknowledged themfelves 
her tributaries—which was agreed to. Itis faid, 
that the firft tribute which the Tonquinefe paid, 
confifted in three ftatues of gold, and as many 
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ef filver, which they engaged to fend every 
feven years to the emperor. 

The throne of Tong-king was fucceflively oc- 
cupied for 222 years by eight princes of a fa- 
mily called Ly; but this family becoming ex- 
ting in 1230, the fovereign authority paffed to 
the family of chin, which fubfifted only till 
1406. This fecond royal line f.iling, the er- 
peror of China, ?’ong-/, followed the counfel of 
his generals and feveral of the Tonquinefe no- 
bility, who advifed him to reduce Tong-king 
into a Chinefe province. In confequence of 
this, he appointed a governor-general to the 
hew province, a treafurer, a fupreme Judge for 
criminal matters, mandarins and tribunals for 
civil, governors for cities of the fecond and 
third clafs, mandarins to receive the tribute and 
taxes, commanders for the troops and for- 
trefles, intendants of commerce, highways, pub- 
lic buildings and the marine; together with a 
tribunal for the management of colleges and 
publicfchools. A map of Tong-king, a lift of 
its inhabitants, and an inventory of the princi- 
pal effects found in it, were carried to court and 
prefented to the emperor. According to thefe 
accounts, the number of inhabitants amounted 
to more than three hundred and twelve ouans 
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of families. An cuan is equal to ten thoufand ; 
three hundred and twelve ouvans of families 
therefore make three millions one hundred and 
twenty thoufand; and, fuppofing each family 
to confilt of fix perfons, the whole number of 
people would be eighteen millions feven hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand. There were found 
at that time in Tong-king two hundred and 
thirty-five thoufand nine hundred oxen, horfes 
er elephants; thirteen millions fix hundred 
thoufand tan of rice (a fav, under the reign of 
the emperor Youg-/c, weighed an hundred and 
twenty Chinefe pounds); eight thoufand fix 
hundred and feventy barks, and two milions 
five hundred and thirty-nine thoufand eight 
‘hundred pieces of armour. We are not informed 
of the*quantity of gold, filver, iron, copper, filk, 
cloth, furniture, jewels, curiofities, &¢c. which 
were then found. The details of thefe might 
perhaps be configned to fome other memoir, 
never publifhed. 

That part of Zong-king where the emperor 
had negleéted to place ftrong garrifuns, foon, 
gave new proofs of its ufual indocility : the 
people again took up arms ; and an able officer, 
named Ly/;, put himfelf at the head of the re- 
bels: After a great number of bateles, the fuc- 
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cefs of which was various, Ly// undertook to 
perfuade the emperor, that one Tchin-has was a 
branch of the royal family of Zchin. The em- 
peror, who only wanted a pretence for termi- 
nating a burdenfome war, was ove1joyed to find 
him. Tchin-hao was proclaimed king ; and the 
Chinefe troops had orders to evacuate Tong- 
king. Lyd then found himfelf abfolute mafter; 
and Tchin-hao, who was but the fhadow of a 
king, having died without iffue in 1428, the 
emperor, after having becn affured that the royal 
family was entirely extin&, declared Lj/ he- 
reditary governor of Tong-king, and received 
his deputies, prefents, and a folemn aét, by 
which he acknowledged himfelf a tributary 
and vaffal of the empire. His fon, who fuce 
ceeded him, obtained the title of hing. 

This family enjoyed the throne peaceably 
until the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
when an ambitious fubje&t had the boldnefs ta 
declare himfclf a defcendant from the royal fa- 
mily of Ichin: he brought about an infurrec- 
tion of the people, caufed the reigning prince 
to be affaffinated, and ufurped the fovereign 
authority. This revolution was quickly followed 
by another: one of the grandees of the court, 
named Mo-teng-yong, attacked the ufurper, gave 
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him battle, entirely defeated his army, and, In 
concert with other grandees of the ftate, caufed 
the nephew of the aflaffinated prince to be pro- 
claimed king. 

This was the moft fignal fervice that a fub- 
ject could do to his mafter—But the new 
king carried his gratitude too far; he was im- 
prudent enough to grant Mo-teng- yong unlimited 
and abfolute authority in the government of 
the ftate. This excefs of power elated the mi- 
nifter, and made him conceive a defire of be- 
coming fole fovereign: he foon dropped the 
mafk, and openly aflumed the title of prince. 
The weak king, accompanied by his mother, 
retired to the weftern part of Tong-king, where 
he fecured himfelf by fortifications, while all 
the eaftern part fubmitted to the authority of 
the ufurper. The firft care of the lawful fove- 
reign, was to fend deputies to the court of 
China: but Mo-teng-yongz had placed {pies on the 
frontiers; and, by his a¢tivity and intrigues, the 
deputies of Li-uimg were arrefted on the way ; 
fome of them were even put to dcath. 

However, in 1537, one of thefe deputies had 
the good fortune to reach court; and the em- 
peror learned from the petition of Prince Li- 
ning all the events that had happened in Tong- 
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king : he immediately ordered fome of the no- 
bility to repair to the frontiers, and to inquire 
into the real caufe of thefe difturbances, of 
which he had then received the firft informa- 
tion. 

Mo-teng-yong, in the mean time, did not re- 
main inaGtive: he alfo fent deputies to the em- 
peror, and {pared no pains to procure protectors 
at court. His addrefs had the defired fucceds ; 
and he found fuch powerful friends, that they 
prevailed on the emperor to refer for examina- 
tion the prepofals he had made, and to treat 
him with mildnefs, 

In 1540, the Chinefe commiffioners arrived 
at the frontiers of Tong-king. Mo-teng-yong 
fent as deputy to them one of his own fons 
accompanied by forty-two of his principal man- 
darins, They prefented an a&, by which M- 
teng-yong and his fon fubmitted to the authority 
of the emperor, and declared themfelves his 
faithful fubjeG&s. The commiffioners then read 
aloud the refcript of his majefty, which granted 
them a free pardon, and the power of retaining 
the ftates of which they were in aétual poffef- 
fion, on condition of paying a certain tribute 
every three years. The refcript ordered, that 
Tong-king fhould no longer be called a king- 
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dom; but that it fhould have the title of an 
hereditary lordfhip dependant on the emperor. 
The title of hereditary lord of Tong-king was 
granted to Mo-teng-ycng and his fon, together 
with a filver feal; and the fame honours were 
decreed to Prince Li-ning for thofe eftates which 
he poffeffed. The commufioners then fent back 
the fon of Afo-/eng-yong and the forty-.wo mane 
darins, who had liftened on their knecs to the 
commands of the emperor. A/o-/eng-yong died 
in 1 542. His grandfon fucceeded him, and ob- 
tained from the emperor a patent, as governor 
and hereditary lord of Tong-king: but, after 
the death of Mo-teng-y-ng, a diflenfion arofy in 
the family of AZo; his flates were divided among 
feveral chiefs, who carricd on fo bloody wars, 
and weakened each other fo much, that in 1577 
this family entirely loft its former power. 

The family of Ly was much more fuccefsful, 
and artfully took advantage of thefe divifions, 
The chief of this family attacked in 1591 the 
moft powerful lord of Afo, defeated him in a 
battle, retook the capital of Tong-king, and re- - 
entered into thofe important places which had 
been ufurped from the family of Ly. In 1597, 
he faw himfelf mafter of the whole kingdom, 
paid his tribute to the emperor, prefented a 
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ftatue of gold, and received his patent, as here- 
ditary governor. His court was fplendid and 
magnificent, and {uited to the grandeur of a king. 
The lords of Mo were obliged at this epocha to 
feek an afylum on the frontiers of the Chinefe 
provinces of Yun-nan, Quang-fi and Canton. 
There they faw themfelves reduced to the necef- 
fity of giving up all their poffeffions but the 
city of Hoa-ping and the territorics belonging 
to it: their family, however, at the court of 
the emperor, enjoyed the fame rank as thofe 
ot Ly. 

We know, that, fince the revolution in 1644, 
which placed the Tartars on the throne of 
China, a lord of Mo did homage, and prefented 
tribute to the new emperor ; and that a patent 
of hereditary governor was fent him, which, 
not arriving till after his death, was delivered 
to his fon ; but it is not known, whether there 
exift at prefent at Koa-ping any of the defcend- 
ants of this family, and whether they continue 
to enjoy the privileges and honours granteé to 
their anceftors. 

The family of Ly, on the other hand, has 
{upported itfelf with the greateft fplendour. In 
1661 the viceroy of the province of Quang-fi 
alfured the court of Pe-king, that Ly-oue:-Ay, the 
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chief and lawful heir of that family, be- 
haved as a loyal fubje& of the empire; and, 
five years afterwards, the Court of Ceremonies 
reprefented to the emperor Kang-d7, that the 
family of Ly wag worthy of his majefty’s fa- 
vour. The emperor remained fome years with 
out doing any thing for this family ;° but, in 
1683, he fent a nobleman to the court of Tong- 
king, who carried with him a dipioma, declar- 
ing Prince Ly-ouet-tching king; to this diploma 
the emperor added fome Chinefe characters, 
written by his own hand, in praife of the 
prince. In 1725, the emperor Yong-iching, fon 
of Kang-hi, wrote alfo four Chinefe characters 
ip praife of King Ly-ouei-tao, who had fent his 
tribute, and required to be invefted. The fame 
family of Ly at prefent poflefs the throne of 
Tong-king. 

This kingdom extends between the 17th and 
23d degrees of north latitude. It is bounded on 
the north by the Chinefe provinces of Yun-nan 
and Quang-li, on the eaft by the province of 
Canton and the fea, on the fouth by the fea and 
Cochinchina, and on the weft by the country 
of Laos. The capital is called Tong-tow. 

Tong-king is divided into eight provinces, 
cach of which has its own governor and magix 
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ftrates ; but an appeal may be made from their 
fentence, to a court confifting of an hundred 
counfellors of {tate, appointed to determine on 
appeals brought from every part of the king- 
dom, and which are a feparate body from the 
thirty-two members of the royal council who 
attend the king in all his public audiences. The 
eldeft does not always fucceed here to the 
throne; for the king appoints for his fucceffor 
fuch of his fons as he thinks proper. The bro- 
thers of the prince eleét are clofely confined in 
the palace, and never fuffered to go out but four 
times in a year: every time they enjoy this 
liberty, they are allowed fix days to amufe 
themfelves in hunting or walking. The guards 
of the king of Tong-king confift generally of 
two thoufand foldiers ; and about twenty thou~ 
{and more are flationed on the frontiers, with 
fifty war-elephants. On all the rivers of the 
kingdom where it is probable an enemy might 
make an invafjon, there are kept an hundred 
large galleys, with a great number of galiots, 
in which the failors row ftanding, with their 
faces turned towards the prow, where the cap- 
tain regulates their motions by a {mall rod, 
which he holds ia his hand. 

The 
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The people of Tong-king are ingenious, 
ftrong-limbed and well made ; their difpofition 
is free and open, although cheating among 
them, when done with addrefs, is confidered 
as a ftroke of prudence and fkill. They are ge- 
nerous; but their generofity is 1egulated only 
by their intereft; and when they have nothing 
to hope, they cannot eafily be prevailed on to 
give: on fuch occafions, they take great care to 
conceal their riches, for fear of being impor- 
tuned; they are in general lavith in their public 
expences, efpecially in feafts, marriages and fu- 
nerals ; they hate the Europeans, and find great 
fatisfaction in being able to deceive them. 

The Tonquinefe are neither fo flat-nofed nor 
fo broad-vifaged as the Chinefe; their cclour 
is olive; they blacken their teeth, fuffer their 
nails to grow, and wear their hair as long as 
poflible. The people are flaves one part of the 
year ; for, except the citizens of the capital, ali 
the tradefmen, joiners, fmiths, mafons, carpen- 
ters, Gc. are obliged to labour threc months 
in the palace, and during two others, for the 
mandarins and great lords: they are free the reft 
of the year, and work for thofe who employ 
them. Marriages are not contracted here with- 
out the confent of the governor,or judge of the 
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place. The day after the marriage, the hufband 
{tyles his wife /fer, and the wife calls her huf- 
band érother. A plurality of wives is permitted 
at Tong-king ; but only the moft accomplifhed 
takes the title of fpoufe. The law grants a di-~ 
vorce to the men, but denies it to the women: 
the children remain with the hufband. The fa- 
vourite diverfions of the Tonquinefe are co- 
medies, which they generally at at night, and 
accompany with abundance of machinery and 
decorations. They excel particularly in the re- 
prefentation of torrents, rivers, feas, tempefts 
and naval battles. 

Learning in Tong-king, as in China, confifts 
principally in the knowledge of a great num- 
ber of characters, and in the ftudy of the rules 
and principles of morality, which are taken 
from the writings of Confucius. The Ton- 
quinefe apply to letters, from ambition, becaufe 
they open the way to honours, and becaufe it 
is by their means alone, that they can ever be 
promoted to offices of dignity or truft. The 
literati pafs through three degrees, which are 
thofe of finde, doucum and tanji.. Before young 
people can attain to the firft degree, they muft 
apply eight years to the ftudy of fuch parts of 
the law as belong to notaries, gttorniesand coun+ 
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fellors. At the end of thofe eight years, they até 
examined in the duties of thefe profeffions; and 
if they are found fufficiently capable, the king 
permits them to affume the title of fndes. To 
obtain that of doucum, they mutt ftudy aftrology, 
mufic and poetry for five years, and learn to 
conftrud all kinds of mathematical inftruments. 
After thefe thirteen years fpent in ftudy, they 
muft employ four more in learning to tead and 
write the Chinefe chara@ers, and in acquiring 
a knowledge of the laws and cuftoms of that 
people. The laft examination is made in the 
prefence of the king, princes, mandarins of 
arms, literati, and of all the tan/fis. The number 
of probationers fometimes amounts to three 
thoufand. In the grand fquare of the palace, 
nine ftages are erected in the form of amphi- 
theatres, one of which is for the king and 
princes, and the remaining eight for the exa- 
Miners and candidates; eight whole days are 
fometimes {pent in this grand ceremony; on 
the laft day, the names of all thofe who have 
given fatisfactory anfwers to the queftiuns pro- 
pofed, are put into the hands of fixteen of the 
chief mandarins ; and, after the king’s confent 
has been obtained, a robe of violet-coloured 
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with the title of sanfis. The ftate affigns pens 
fions to thefe literati of the firft clais, which 
are paid by a certain number of towns and vil- 
jlages; and when it is neceflary to fend ambaf{~ 
fadors to foreign ftates, they are always chofen 
from among them. 

A manut{cript letter written by Father Horta, 
which we have had in our poffeffion, gives 
fome very interefting details refpecting the ce« 
remonies obferved by the Tonquinefe in their 
vilits and entertainments. The perfon who pays 
the vilit, ftops at the gate, and gives the porter 
a few loofe leaves of paper containing eight or 
ten pages, in which are written in large cha- 
racters his name and titles, together with the 
intention of his vifit. Thefe leaves are white,and 
generally covered with red paper; but the Ton- 
quinefe have them of different forts and coluure, 
according to the rank and quality of the perfon 
whom they vifit. If the mafter of the houfe is 
abfent, they leave the paper to the care of the 
potter, and the vifit is confidered as paid and 
received. A magiftrate, when he pays a vifit, 
mutt be clothed in a robe of. ceremony proper 
to his employment ; thole who have fome dif- 
tinction among the people, though they hold 
no public office, have alfo particular vifiding:. 
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dreffes ; and they cannot difpenfe with the ufe 
of them, without tranfgreffing the eftablithed 
rules of civility. 

The Tonquinefe who is the object of the 
vifit, receives at the door the perfon who pays 
it: they join hands when they accoft one ano- 
ther, and, without fpeaking, by their geftures 
alone, fhew a thoufand marks of politenefs. 
The mafler of the houfe invites his vifitor to 
enter, by pointing to the door; if feveral people 
happen to be in the hall, the moft cenfiderable, 
either by dignity or age, always takes the moft 
honourabie place, but gives it up in favour of 
the ftranger. The firft place, contrary to our 
cultoms, is that which is nearcft to the door. 
As foon as every one is feated, the perfon who 
pays the vifit, again tells the motive which 
brought him thither: the mafter of the houfe 
liftens with much gravity, and from timc to 
time inclines his body, according to the rules 
of politenefs. Servants afterwards, clothed in 
dreffes of ceremony, bring a triangular table, 
upon which are placed twice as many cups of 
tea as there are peopic in company, together 
with two boxes of betel,fome pipes and tobacco. 

When the vifit is ended, the mafler of the 
houfe re-conduéts his gucft to the middle of the 
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ftreet, where they renew their reverences, bows, 
elevation of hands, and other compliments : 
laftly, when the ftranger is departed, and al- 
ready advanced a good way, the matter of the 
houfe fends a footman after him to pay him a 
frefh compliment ; and fome time after, the vi- 
fitor, in his turn, fends back another to thank 
him, which terminates the vifit. 

It is not only in vifits, that this troublefome 
politenefs is difplayed; it appears alfo in all 
their actions which have any relation to fociety. 
The Tonquinefe often eat in company; and it 
is generally then that they talk on bufinefs. 
Inftead of forks, they ufe fmall fticks made of 
ebony or ivory, the extremities of which are 
ornamented with gold or filver: they never 
touch any thing with their fingers; and on this 
account, they neither wath their hands before 
nor after meat. The Tonquinefe when at table 
may be juftly compared to a band of muficians: 
they appear to eat in time; and the motion of 
their handsand jaw-bonesfeems to depend upon 
fome particular rules. They never ufe napkins, 
nor are their tables covered with a cloth; they 
are only furrounded with long embroidered 
carpets, which hang down to the floor, Every 
perfon has a table for himfelf, unlefs too great 
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a number of guefts obliges two to fit together + 
all the tables are covered with the {ame difhes 
and at the fame iriftant, and the entertainment 
generally confifts in dainties; for the Ton- 
quinefe prefer varicty to fumptuous and fuper- 
fluous abundance. 

The following ceremonies are generally ob- 
ferved at their entertainments—The perfon 
who invites, fends, the evening before, to his 
intended gueft, a few leaves of invitation, in 
which is contained a kind of bill of fare. Father 
Horta fays that he faw one, the words of which 
were as follow: Chao-ting has prepared a repaft 
of fome herbs, cleaned bis glaffes and arranged his 
houfe, in order that Se-tong may come and recreate 
him with the charms of bis converfation and the 
eloquence of bis learning ; he therefore begs, that he 
vill not deny him that divine pleafure. On the firft 
leaf of the paper is written, by way of addrefs, 
the moft honourable name of the perfon in- 
vited, and titles are given him fuitable to his 
rank, The fame formalities are ufed towards 
all the reft whom they intend to invite. 

On the day appointed for the entertainment, 
the mafter of the houfe fends early in the 
morning 4 paper like the former, to remind the 
guefts of their invitation. When the hour of 
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